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FOREWORD 


REQUESTS coming to the author to write a book picturing the 
life and culture of Spokane during successive phases of its 
development from fur trade days to the attainment of munici- 
pal adulthood in the early years of the twentieth century 
posed a difficult problem. Such a book could be neither 
straight history nor fiction. It must stand somewhere between. 
How could that be done? 

The best answer seemed to be to make the approach for 
the most part through characteristic people; not necessarily 
those best knewn to fame outside the immediate locality, nor 
even those whose influence was most salutary. Rather, people 
picked here and there because of their indigenous quality; 
folks through whose ways of life and local activities the 
reader might get the flavor of the community and, in common 
parlance, learn how it got that way. 

Some readers will undoubtedly challenge the selection of 
characters, To such the reply must be either that these were 
individuals who seemed most likely to provide a balanced 
picture or whose activities have become a part of local lore. 
Several have already been made the subjects of well-docu- 
mented published biographies, and in the case of one, the 
author herself has prepared a comprehensive biography yet 
to be published. It is from such sources that not a few perti- 
nent facts and incidents informally set forth in the following 
pages have been drawn. To the biographers the author wishes 
to express here, as well as more explicitly in the pages that 
follow, both gratitude and a deep sense of obligation. She is 
also indebted to numbers of brief and less well-known sources 
such as pioneer reminiscences and diaries, city and county 
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histories, commercial pamphlets, and informative articles 
found in the Washington Historical Quarterly (now the Pa- 
cific Northwest Quarterly), the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
and related publications. Among newspapers largely drawn 
upon are The Spokesman-Review, The Spokane Chronicle, 
and The Washington Farmer. To the editorial staff of the last 
particular thanks are due for helpful suggestions. Other items 
have been contributed orally by friends of the author’s seven- 
teen years of residence in Spokane, and by their friends to 
whom she was kindly directed and by whom she was without 
exception graciously received. | 
Thanks are also due the Spokane Public Library through 
whose Northwest Collection the author has been allowed to 
thumb her laborious way punctuated by calls for help gra- 
ciously answered by the reference staff. The resources of the 
Bancroft Library at the University of California in Berkeley 
have also been used, thanks to the courtesy of that institution. 


In the utilization of this rather formidable array of back- 
ground and source material the author has endeavored to pre- 
serve a light touch. She hopes she has been accurate when 
dealing with facts; but the book is frankly directed toward 
the reader who is, or may be, interested in the development. 
of the so-called Inland Empire and its capital city, but who 
lacks inclination, time or opportunity to make his way 
through the physically as well as rhetorically heavy tomes 
from which many of the following narratives have been 
extracted. 

The author likes the Inland Empire, its sunshine, its lore 
and its laughter. She hopes you will too! 

| Lucie F. Farco 
Berkeley, California 
June, 1957 
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Bis Business on 
the Little Spokane 


Ross Cox was lost. A member of Mr. John Jacob Astor’s first 
fur-trading expedition into the Spokane country, the red- 
headed Irish clerk had lain down, on an August day in 1812, 
for a noonday nap where a clump of sumach and wild berries 
by a little stream offered shelter from the broiling summer 
sun of the northern Palouse.’ He was fatigued from the long 
trek overland from the Snake River, and the temptation to 
rest had been irresistible. Now, in the late afternoon, he 
woke with a start and looked about in dismay. The brigade 
had disappeared. Not a sign of it was to be seen anywhere. Cox 
shouted until he was hoarse, but no answer came. He was 
alone in an unknown land, without food, hatless, clad only in 
a gingham shirt, nankeen trousers, and worn moccasins, left 
behind to find his way as best he could. 

There were those who said later that the young Irishman’s 
desertion by the brigade was a planned reprimand for his dila- 
tory ways while on the march and his insubordination when 
called to account for frequent wanderings to view the scenery. 

1 A name commonly supposed to have derived from the French “pelouse,” 
a grassy expanse, though modern scholarship suggests its genesis in the name 
of an Indian tribe. Of the appropriateness of the first there is no doubt. 
Consisting of some 5,000,000 acres of loose, spungy, volcanic soil of great 
depth and fertility once covered with bunchgrass, the Palouse begins about 


five miles south of Spokane and fans out south, southwest, and southeast, 
including a sliver of Idaho. 
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Another explanation was that the party traveled in two sec- 
tions each of which thought he was with the other. Whatever 
the reason, there was Cox, hungry, hatless, poorly shod, and 
worst of all, weaponless, with the late afternoon sun urging 
haste if he was to overtake the brigade before nightfall. He 
set off at once. 

At first the trail left by horses and men was not hard to fol- 
low; but soon it disappeared in rocky ground. Cox climbed a 
hill and searched the landscape north, east, and west—to no 
avail. The rolling hills concealed all trace of his companions. 
He was unarmed, and had no means of knowing where to 
proceed. 

Along the way, Cox’s eyes had been gladdened by the 
abundance of wild life. With a finger on a trigger he would 
not now have lacked for food; but his small arms were gone 
with the pack train and he had not even a knife. It was a grim 
prospect and one that the facile pen of the young clerk was 
later to make the most of. Quickly his lively imagination con- 
jured up packs of wolves, angry families of bears, and, coiled 
beside each warm rock, a rattlesnake ready to strike. 

Bears and wolves in the open country and at that time of 
year were undoubtedly a nonexistent peril, but rattlesnakes — 
there were; and without exaggeration Cox’s situation was seri- 
ous. In sharp contrast with the noonday heat, nights were chilly 
in the hills, dew was heavy, and he had no means of starting a 
fire. Nor did he have sufficient knowledge of edible roots and 
berries to live off the land as satisfactorily as a man of more 
experience might have done. The youthful Astorian had only 
that year arrived at the mouth of the Columbia after a voyage 
around the Horn from New York, and he had plenty to learn. 

What happened in the next two weeks is set forth with no 
lack of the dramatic in Cox’s own Adventures on the Colum- 
bia River.? When darkness came on the first night, it found 


2 Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River, Vol. I. 
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him lying in the tall grass with wisps of the same grass for blan- 
kets. The next day, he glimpsed two horsemen, whom he 
chased until he was worn out without either overtaking them 
or getting their attention. Breathless, he threw himself on the 
ground, only to hear a small rustling noise made by a rattle- 
snake which he managed to dispatch with a well-aimed rock. 
To continue sleeping in the never-ending grass was evidently 
perilous, but for lack of better shelter Cox bedded down in it 
on successive nights until his fingers became so lacerated from 
pulling the sharp blades for cover, and his soul so terrified by 
the rustling noises he regularly took to mean snakes, that he 
reluctantly tried other resting places. After several days of 
wandering, he came upon hills dotted with clumps of pine. 
Even here his perils seemed accentuated. One night he was 
frightened out of a hollow log by a bear that promptly 
clambered into the bed so precipitately vacated. 

Daily as he wandered he quenched his thirst from chance 
streams or ponds; or, lacking these, he chewed the dewy grass. 
When his moccasins wore out he wrapped his bleeding feet 
in strips torn from his trouser legs. He came to small lakes; 
but “the stately goose and plump, waddling ducks” paddling 
about were not for him, since he lacked the means to kill them. 
The small deer wandering about were a further goad to his 
empty stomach. Only once did he manage a real meal, and that 
an unlovely one of half-picked bones of grouse and duck left 
about their campfire by a departing band of Indians. 

It was not until the thirteenth day that the all but famished 
young Astorian came upon a meadow where horses grazed 
and a small column of smoke rose heavenward. Spying him, 
two Indian women fled, but they were soon replaced by the 
two men of their family who took the role of Good Samaritans, 
behaving, as Cox put it, “with affectionate solicitude.” They 
carried the half-dead white man to a hut, washed and bound 
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his bleeding feet, and provided him with a meal of roasted roots 
and salmon. 

From the friendly fediee family the young clerk learned 
by way of signs that they, with white men and other Indians, 
had been searching for someone who was lost, that he was 
undoubtedly the man they were looking for, and that the bri- 
gade was only a few hours away. This was wonderful news, 
but Cox was far too exhausted to proceed further at once. He 
accepted with alacrity the bed of buffalo and deer skins of- 
fered by his solicitous hosts and, stretched thereon, slept 
soundly until late the next morning, the thirty-first day of 
August, 1812. 

Breakfast, like dinner, was chiefly of salmon. To the satis- 
faction of his hosts, Cox ate heartily and was forthwith taken 
across the Spokane River in a canoe and, wrapped in a deer- 
skin, was mounted upon a horse. Thereupon the party moved 
forward at ‘a’ smart trot. But alas for Cox’s two hearty meals! 
Salmon is rich food at best, and the white man’s stomach had 


been empty for days. In two hours of agony the unfortunate 


Irishman paid the price for his indiscretion and learned an 
unforgettable lesson. He also learned how kind a couple of un- 
tutored Spokane Indians could be. 


When at last the white man was able to sit his horse again, 
the journey was resumed. Then, after about an hour, writes 


Cox, 


. we arrived in a clear wood, in which, with joy unutterable, 
I observed our Canadians at work hewing timber. I rode between 
two natives. One of our men, named Francois Gardepie, who had 
been on a trading excursion, joined us on horseback. My deerskin 
robe and sunburned features completely set his powers of recog- 
nition at defiance, and he addressed me as an Indian. I replied in 
French, asking how our people were. Poor Francois appeared 
electrified, exclaimed “Sainte Vierge!” and galloped into the wood 
vociferating: “Oh mes amis, mes amis il est trouvé! Oui, out, il est 
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trouvé!” (Oh, my friends, my friends, he is found! Yes, yes, he 1s 
found! ) 

“Qui? qui?” asked his comrades. “Monsieur Cox, Monsieur 
Cox,” replied Francois; “Je voila! le voila!” (There he is, there he 
is! )8 

Away went saws, hatchets, and axes, and everyone rushed 
to the tents where the little party had now arrived. Astonish- 
ment and delight at Cox’s miraculous escape were mutual, his 
Indian rescuers “were liberally rewarded, the men were al- 
lowed a holiday, and every countenance bore the smile of joy 
and happiness.” 

That was not quite all, since it remained for the young man’s 
French-Canadian friends to retrieve and return to him his 
clothing which had the day before been sold at auction in the 
belief he was permanently lost. | 

The spot where Ross Cox came upon his fellow Astorians 
was an attractive parcel of land lying between the Spokane and 
the Little Spokane rivers just above the point where they join. 
On it grew scattered pine and other trees ample for shelter and 
fuel, while: the rivers offered not only a ready water supply 
but also an abundance of fish. Moreover, as Cox had had oc- 
casion to learn, the Spokane Indian tribe, in whose territory 
the land lay, was both peaceable and friendly. The place 
was given the name of Fort Spokane. It seemed an ideal loca- 
tion for a trading post of Mr. Astor’s ambitious Pacific Fur 
Company. 

Supervised by John Clarke, a partner and future bourgeois 
or resident-to-be under whom the brigade had made its way 
from the mouth of the Columbia River, the work of construc- 
tion proceeded rapidly. Shortly, Clarke was able to point with 
pride at the new establishment with its seventy-foot mess hall, 
eighty-foot warehouse, and comfortable log dwelling of four 


8 Tbid., I, 182-83. 
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rooms and kitchen for his personal use. As was customary, the 
whole was encircled by a stout paling of logs and “flanked by 
two bastions with loopholes for musketry.” Over all floated 
the flag of the United States. 

Here Ross Cox quickly regained his strength and with others 
of the party spent a comfortable winter after completing 
whatever work was assigned them. Cox’s assignment was ex- 
ploratory and involved a hazardous expedition deeper into the 
interior. His trip into the country of the Flatheads was a hard 
one, beset with many dangers. From it he was more than happy 
to return to the post “in time to partake of the New Year's 
festivities,’ including juicy roasts of horseflesh washed down 
with a sufficiency of excellent drink. On horseflesh the little 
Irishman had at first looked with definite distaste, but he was 
now a discriminating gourmet where equine steaks were con- 
cerned. “A horse for the table,” he scribbled, “should not be 
under three years or above seven,” and he added that a domes- 
ticated animal provided far the best roasts and steaks. 

Life was not dull at Fort Spokane. There were deer to shoot, 
as well as other game, fat salmon and fighting trout to catch. 
There was good reading—for the fur traders did not venture 
into the wilderness without food for the mind. Along with ~ 
barrels of rum came Shakespeare and Scott. In such an atmos- 
phere, young gentlemen like Cox, well-educated and of good 
family, found that time passed “agreeably enough.” 

Nor was a man at Fort Spokane limited 1n his social con- 
tacts to members of his own outfit. Within hailing distance 
lay Spokane House, a trading post of the Canadian North- 
west Fur Company. Two years before the arrival of the As- 
torians, David Thompson, famous geographer and explorer 
for the Canadian Northwest Fur Company, had sent Scotch 
Finan McDonald and half-breed Jacques (otherwise Jaco 
or Joco) Finlay to build a post for the company at the con- 


FUR TRADING POST 


Site of the old Spokane House Trading Post on banks of the Spokane River. Outline of trenches in center show beginning of the archaeological 
excavations of the site in 1950 and mark the outline of the old stockade. 
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fluence of the Spokane and Little Spokane. This they had 
gone about with a will, and when Thompson came by in 
1811 he called the new post Spokane House, the word “house” 
being the customary term used by the Northwesters to desig- 
nate a trading post. He established the latitude and longitude 
of the spot scientifically and accurately, as one of the greatest 
British geographers might be expected to do, and “left a small 
assortment of goods to continue the trade” with the inhabit- 
ants of some forty tents. Then for good measure as a far- 
seeing representative of his company, on his way back to 
headquarters he halted long enough at the junction of the 
Snake and the Columbia near Pasco to tie around a pole a 
notice accompanied by the British flag: 

Know hereby that this country is claimed by Great Britain as part 
of its territories, and that the N. W. Company of Merchants from 
Canada, finding the factory for this people inconvenient for them, 
do hereby intend to erect a factory in this place for the commerce 
of the country around. 

D. Thompson. Junction of the Shawpatin [Snake] 
River with the Columbia. July oth, 1811. 

So it came about that a year before the arrival of the As- 
torians, the first white business venture in the Spokane area 
was already a going concern with the goods of civilization for 
the first time readily accessible to the Spokane Indians. Not 
only that; due notice had been given other traders to keep 
out—a notice which, however, the Astorians had seen fit to 
disregard. 

Goods for Spokane House had at first to be brought all the 
way from Fort William some 2,000 miles to the east on the 
shores of Lake Superior. McDonald and half-breed Joco had 
only a small stock with which to start operations, but they 
began at once to build up goodwill. With their Indian wives 
they settled down to cultivate the friendship of the hundreds 
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of red men who each year camped roundabout to catch and 
dry a twelve-month supply of salmon, to exchange news and 
gossip, and to gamble. 

This was an excellent start; but to make sure of the success 
of their venture, the Northwesters sent additional representa- 
tives into the Spokane area to build up trade with outlying 
districts and to take over the business routines of the post itself. 
When the Astorians arrived, John George McTavish, one of 
the Northwest Company’s canniest traders, was the resident 
in charge with matters well in hand. 

In spite of the underlying contest, relations between Spo- 
kane’s earliest business houses were friendly. They were rivals, 
but the rivalry was that of the chessboard rather than of open 
battle. Each outfit sent Indian scouts to find the native trappers 
and to buy up the best pelts; each tried to beat the other to the 
most likely locations for feeder posts. Yet although the officials 
thus planned and moved craftily in the game of check and 
countercheck, the clerks, hunters, and canoe men attached to 
the two establishments, and even the head traders themselves, . 
swapped stories and tobacco and fraternized in friendly fashion 
with only the occasional flare of temper to enliven fireside 
gossip. 

There was, for example, the affair of Pillet versus Montour. 
The former was a clerk of the Astor group, the latter a clerk 
of the Northwesters. They decided to settle their differences 
with pistols and seconds in the time-honored way of civilized 
gentlemen. At the conventional six paces both fired, each regis- 
tering a hit—one, as gleefully reported by Cox, “in the collar 
of the coat, and the other in the leg of the trousers.” The 
tailor, going competently to work, speedily healed both 
wounds. 

At Spokane House, life moved along according to the well- 
established customs of the Northwest Company, and in most 
respects the social life of Fort Spokane followed the same pat- 
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tern. Neither company left anything. undone which could 
reasonably be expected to add to the comfort and pleasure of 
life in the wilderness. Vegetable gardens were started. On 
both tables were “savory steaks” of bunchgrass fed Indian 
_ ponies known as Cayuses. Other hearty food was set out with 
unsparing hand, accompanied on occasion by liquor imported 
the long: distance inland. 

Trading arrangements were also similar. Both posts al- 
lowed the Indians to barter furs for guns and ammunition, 
thus assuring greater proficiency in Indian hunting, to say 
nothing of the profit involved—a good gun worth about one 
pound seven shillings at wholesale netted twenty beaver skins, 
each worth some twenty-five pounds sterling. Both refused 
to sell to the Indians the much-coveted fire-water, a wise gen- 
tlemen’s agreement to that effect being strictly adhered to. 

Clarke, who was in charge of Fort Spokane and was an 
ex-Northwester himself, had a notion that a dashing air and 
jaunty costume might add to prestige. So he went importantly 
about accompanied by several blustering aides who sported 
feathers in their caps and were at all times ready to challenge, 
fight, or bully. He gathered the Indians together with a great 
deal of fanfare and made them an impressive speech. He gave 
a ball for his men. It was important to impress everybody with 
the magnificence of the Astor enterprise. 

Spokane House also staged balls and had its complement of 
gay and picaresque costume. On its dancing floor of a frosty 
night were to be seen French-Canadian canoe men “in plume 
and sash and gaily colored capote,” Scotch gentlemen in plaid 
and tartan, and guests from Fort Spokane or Astoria itself be- 
dizened with such bits of finery as a frontier taste or the fash- 
ions of the period suggested. White women there were none, 
and it must have been some time before the girls of the Indian 
village became acceptably skillful partners. However, the horn- 
pipe required no partner; and it was always possible to tread 
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out waltz or quadrille to the music of fiddle or flute with 
a burly male companion. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Clarke, and unknown to his feather- 
bedecked aides and bright young gentlemen like Cox and 
another “scribbling clerk” named Alexander Ross, events 
were in progress that were to bring a speedy end to Fort 
Spokane and the immediate Yankee advance into the fur 
areas of the interior. When word of the War of 1812 between 
Great Britain and the United States finally reached the Pacific 
Northwest, matters quickly came to a climax. 

It was John George McTavish, Clarke’s neighbor and 
rival, who returned from a visit to Fort Winnipeg with news 
of the conflict. Breaking in upon a conference between Clarke 
and “perpetual motion” McKenzie, a visiting Pacific Fur 
Company partner, McTavish handed them a copy of Presi- 
dent Madison’s proclamation. The timing could not have been 
more propitious for the “delighted messenger of bad news.” 
McKenzie had come to Fort Spokane disgruntled with events 
at his post among the Snake Indians and was only too glad 
to have further excuse for his determination to give it up. 
Hastily he departed to cache what pelts he had collected. 
Then he hurried down the Columbia with news of the war. - 
On reaching Astoria, January 17, 1813, he found the partner 
in charge there, Duncan McDougall, in a state of panic. The 
Company’s ship Beaver had failed to return from a trip up 
the coast northward. The small size of the Astoria staff made 
the situation precarious. Food was in short supply. There 
were other worries. Together, McDougall and McKenzie 
agreed that the only thing to do was to abandon the entire 
Pacific Fur Company enterprise not later than the following 
spring. 

This was the death knell for Fort Spokane; but Clarke did 
not know it, nor did his men, for he had kept his own coun- 
sel about the war and McKenzie’s decision to abandon the 
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Snake post. After all, reasoned Clarke, bis post was not in the 
doldrums, he was comfortably fixed—and who knew how 
the war would turn out? So he went his pompous way, en- 
tertaining, drinking from his silver goblet with a magnificent 
air, and generally making light of what might become a seri- 
ous situation. When in spring the time came for his brigade 
to start seaward with a goodly supply of pelts, he set forth, 
with the treasured cup in its special locked case, to meet his 
fellow partners and their brigades at the mouth of the Walla 
Walla and to proceed with them to Astoria. 

On the way, the cup was stolen by Indians who had con- 
cluded that the white chief’s concern for his shining silver mug 
must indicate it was “great medicine.” The execution of the 
thief did not add to the Indians’ love for the whites and was 
to have unfortunate repercussions later. 

At the Walla Walla camp, Clarke fell in with McKenzie 
again and learned facts that were eye openers. Nevertheless, 
great was his surprise and that of his clerks to find on arriving 
at Astoria that McDougall, discreetly pushed by McTavish, 
had some nine days earlier announced the abandonment of 
the Pacific Fur Company enterprise and was busily preparing 
to depart on July 1, 1813, a whole year earlier than had at 
first been planned. 

Clarke and others of the partners urged in vain against the 
move. Did they not realize, argued McDougall, that there 
was a war on? That because of a blockade by Great Britain 
no ship flying the stars and stripes could possibly make 
port at Astoria? That rumor had it their own ship, the Beaver, 
was without doubt blocked up in Canton, China? That a Brit- 
ish vessel bearing letters of marque was even then on its way 
from England to seize the Astoria establishment at the mouth 
of the Columbia? In the face of such odds, what could they 
do but make the best of a bad situation by selling out to their 
rivals, even though the sale would net no more than a third 
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of the value of their holdings, including the winter’s pack 
of furs? 

The deal was completed at once. With the signing of the 
necessary papers on the first of July, 1813, Fort Spokane, 
miles away in the interior, ceased to exist, and Spokane House 
emerged as the sole fur trading establishment in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. With enterprising kindness, the North- 
westers at Astoria offered to pay with horses for the Astor 
holdings there if the Astorians so desired. ‘This would facilitate 
the long journey back to the Atlantic Coast. Many of the As- 
torians, however, had no desire to cross the continent. The 
fur trade was in their blood, they wanted to stay with it. In 
no time at all not a few had signed up with their former 
rivals; among them Ross Cox and that other clerk with a 
facile pen, Alexander Ross, both of whom returned to the 
interior to earn their living and to set down for future his- 
torians the further fortunes of Spokane House, and the busy 
annual routine of trading post life. 

Merchandise which at first had come overland to the interior 
post from Fort William now arrived at the mouth of the 
Columbia in sailing ships. Along in June or July, the calicoes, 


beads, cutlery, firearms and a medley of other articles selected. 


to appeal to savage taste started up river in canoes and boats 
known as bateaux, along with the year’s supply of staple 
. foods, drink, tobacco, powder, musket, and ball. For upward 
of six hundred miles, French-Canadian crewmen paddled 
up stream and portaged around rapids to the mouth of the 
Spokane, stopping only for food and sleep or at the insist- 
ence of Indians along the route, who soon found ways to 
exact tribute of tobacco and trinkets before allowing the 
white man’s boats to proceed. 

Arrived at the Spokane, goods were transferred to pack 
animals by which they were borne the remaining miles to 
Spokane House. Here the waiting hunters and traders made 
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up their packs and got under way for the Kootenai, Flathead, 
and Snake River regions, and the rest of the merchandise 
was stored for bartering when the Indians came in with 
skins, venison, or fish. 

Preparations for the winter occupied everyone remaining 
in the post. While clerks busied themselves with inventories 
and accounts, others whitewashed and repaired the buildings, 
put stores in order, opened and aired bales of furs. Or they 
cut, brought in, and piled huge stocks of firewood; gathered, 
cleaned, and boiled the gum to calk leaking boats; burned 
wood into charcoal for the blacksmith’s forge; and stacked 
wild hay. 

Spring saw the return of the wandering traders and trap- 
pers. Clerks counted pelts and totted up accounts, and the 
voyageurs once more took up their paddles to steer precious 
cargoes down the winding and often foaming Columbia to 
ships waiting with sails set for New York or London, perhaps 
by way of Canton, China. 

Throughout the year, hours at the post were long, tasks 
tough and numerous. However, life was healthy, hearty, and 
in many ways satisfying. 

What was true of the post in the way of hard work and 
circumscribed existence was even more true in the case of the 
hunters and trappers who returned to it yearly bearing their 
pelts. In a very real sense they were servants of the Company. 
Although free to wander the streams and forests, they were 
compelled to keep traps within definite limits set by the Com- 
pany. Though not so announced, settlement of the country 
or free residence therein apart from the Company was to all 
intents and purposes forbidden. When a trapper entered the 
Company’s employ, it was part of the bargain that he was to 
be returned home at the end of his period of service; but the 
Company usually managed to extend this term until the man 
was incapable of further work. Moreover, the general con- 
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viviality of the year-end celebration, when grog stores were 
thrown open, usually sufficed to relieve a man of the better 
part of his year’s earnings if it did not actually leave him in 
debt—a debt possible of payment only through remaining in 
the Company’s employ—which meant signing up for another 
two years.* 

Like most members of the fur trading regime in the Pacific 
Northwest, clerks like Cox and Alexander Ross made for 
Spokane House whenever there was opportunity. For, off 
main trails and water routes though it was, the post did not 
cease to maintain and enlarge upon its reputation as a social 
center. The original buildings had been largely abandoned, 
at least as living quarters, in favor of the larger and sturdier 
buildings of the old Astor “Fort.”® Accommodations were 
ample, each: class being provided with separate quarters. 
There were bedrooms, living rooms, kitchen and pantry, cel- 
lars, mess room, a counting room, and a commodious ball- 
room with plenty of attractive Indian girls waiting to dance. 
‘“‘No females in the land,” wrote Ross, were “so fair to look 
upon as the nymphs of Spokane; no damsels could dance as 
gracefully as they; none were as attractive.” But, he con- 


cluded, “Spokane House was not celebrated for fine women. 


only; there were fine horses also. The race-ground was ad- 
mired, and the pleasures of the chase often yielded to the 
pleasures of the aces; 

When racing was the order of the day, betting ran high. 
The Indian races were particularly colorful, women riding 
along with the men. The ponies were descended from Mex- 
ican stock. The saddles were of stuffed deerskin, those of the 
women having pommels contrived of antlers. As many as 
twenty-five or thirty riders might run a five-mile heat, guid- 


“For these and other facts concerning the status of hunters and trappers 
see Greenbie, Frontiers and the Fur Trade. 

5 Kingston, “Spokane House State Park.” 

® Ross, Fur Hunters, I, 288. 
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ing their mounts with a touch of hand on neck and urging 
them on with ear-sphtting yells as the pebbles burst in show- 
ers from beneath the flying hoofs. 

To all these attractions were added those of an abundant 
table, laden with potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and other “suc- 
culents” grown in the post garden, as well as game and fish. 
No wonder independent hunters and trappers, explorers, men 
of science and the titled aristocrats of the fur-trade all came 
to the famous establishment whenever opportunity offered. 

For the resident bourgeois, life was that of a feudal lord. 
Though far removed from the joys of civilization, he led, on 
the whole, a pleasant and satisfactory existence, if the word of 
young Ross is to be taken for it. He “rambles at pleasure, 
enjoys the merry dance, or the pastime of some pleasing game; 


|. his morning ride, his fishing rod, his gun, and his dog, or a 


jaunt of pleasure to the environs in his gay canoe”? occupied 
his leisure. He dispensed justice, entertained with open hand, 
dealt understandingly but firmly with the Indians. They in 
turn accepted his overlordship with little question since the 
presence of the post had made them prosperous. 

The bourgeois was inclined to look ‘complacently upon, if 
he did not actually arrange, the informal but often permanent 
alliances between Indian girls and members of the post, not 
excepting himself. For the Indian women of the interior were 
naturally kindly and hard-working, readily took on the gar- 
ments and manners of civilization if encouraged to do so, and 
as pseudo-wives ministered affectionately and skillfully to 
the wants of their white lords and half-breed children. The 
presence of woman, expatiated Ross, 


brightens the gloom of the solitary post; her smiles add a new 
charm to the pleasures of the wilderness. Nor are the ladies defi- 
cient in those accomplishments which procure admiration. Al- 
though descended from aboriginal mothers, many of the females 
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... are as fair as the generality of European ladies ... while... 
their delicacy of form, their light and nimble movements, and the 
penetrating expression of the “bright black eye” combine to 
render them the objects of no ordinary interest. . . . On holidays 
the dresses are as gay as in longer-settled countries, and on these 
occasions the gentleman puts on the beaver hat, the ladies make a 
fine show of silks and satins, and even jewelry is not wanting.’ 

About the post and in the home of the bourgeois, children 
of mixed blood played happily. Their situation upon grow- 
ing up was the most unfortunate flaw in the scheme of things, 
especially if they had acquired to some degree the white 
man’s education as well as his way of life. To revert to tribal 
life was a step backward; at the white level more doors were 
closed than open. | 

Only occasionally was the prevailing friendliness between 
the Spokanes and the fur traders marred, and then chiefly by 
way of passing incidents which not infrequently had a hu- 
morous side. At times the traders even had opportunity to 
learn lessons of simple dignity and common sense from their 
Indian neighbors. Trader McDonald was a case in point. 
Six feet four, his red hair untouched by barber’s shears, and 
with a proficiency in Gaelic, English, French, and Indian 
languages that enabled him to swear vociferously in half a 
dozen tongues at once, this well-educated Scot had a Spokane 
wife and two children and lived peacefully in the Indian 
village with his wife’s family except when his temper got the 
better of him. 

One day, dinner at Spokane House was interrupted by two 
breathless messengers. “Come! Come!” they urged. “Mc- 
Donald is going to fight a duel with a chief!” 

At the scene of conflict, the spectators found the burly 
Scotchman brandishing a shotgun before the unperturbed 
chief. Cox set down the story.® 


8 bid. 
® Cox, op. cit., pp. 345-46. 
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“You rascal, you toad, you dog!” shouted McDonald, 
“will you fight?” : 

“T will,’ came from the chief in temperate tones, “but 
you're a foolish man. A chief should not be passionate. I 
always thought the white chief’s men were wise.” 

“I want none of your jaw,” blazed McDonald. “I say 
you cheated me. You’re a dog! Will you fight?” 

“You are not wise,” replied the chief. “You get angry like 
a woman; but I will fight. Let us go to the woods. Are you 
ready?” 

“Why, you d—d rascal,” retorted McDonald, “what do 
you mean? I'll fight you here. Take your distance like a 
brave man, face to face, and we’ll draw lots for the first shot, 
or fire together, whichever you please.” 

“You are a greater fool than I thought you were,” re- 
marked the placid Indian; “whoever heard of a wise warrior 
standing before his enemy’s gun to be shot at like a dog. No 
one but a fool of a white man would do that.” 

“What do you mean? What way do you want to fight?” 

“The way all red warriors fight. Let us take our guns and 
_ retire to yonder wood; you place yourself behind one tree, 
and I will stand behind another, and then we shall see who 
will shoot the other first!” 

“You are afraid, and you’re a coward.” 

“Tam not afraid, and you're a fool.” 

“Come on then; d—n my eyes if I care! Here’s at you your 
own way.” 

At this point, writes the chronicler, the highly amused 
onlookers came between the contestants and put an end to 
the war of words and the impending duel. To this it may 
be added that good feeling so far returned that more than 
once thereafter the Scotchman joined his Indian friends on 
raids into the country of their enemies on the far side of the 
Rockies, the Blackfeet. McDonald loved a good fight. 
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The annual arrival of the brigade from the coast was eag- 
erly awaited by the Indians. Assembled in a circle in the 
courtyard, the Spokanes viewed. with joy the kegs and bales 
unloaded from the pack train. Stepping into the circle, mem- 
bers of the brigade smoked with the Indians the friendly 
calumet and presented each with a portion of tobacco. 

Thereupon, up rose the chief. ‘My heart is glad ‘to see 
you,” were his opening words. Then, if the brigade had been 
late in arriving, he lectured those of his young men who had 
begun to murmur against the whites because of the long 
delay. “See,” he told them, “you are great fools not possessed 


of patience. Go now and show our joy at again meeting OUr - 


friends; and tomorrow let all our hunters go into the plains, 
and upon the hills, and kill birds and deer for the good white 
men.” 

The ideal relations pictured by Cox and Ross as existing 
between Spokane House and the Indians must be accepted 
with several grains of salt. Nevertheless, much that is pleasant 
can be recorded about the dealings of the Northwesters with 
the Spokanes, who were treated more fairly and justly by the 
company than by many of the adventurers and settlers who 
came later. 

For one thing, the early prohibition against selling liquor 
to the Indians was steadfastly adhered to. But with their furs 
and services the Spokanes could buy other coveted articles 


from the white man’s store—calicoes and woolens, eye- _ 


catching ornaments of glass and brass, knives and other cut- 
ting tools, imported tobacco, better liked than the native 
weed, and strange new things to eat. Such treasure in hand, 
they bartered favorably for buffalo robes with tribes further 
east and for horses from their neighbors, the Nez Percés. 
Commercially they were in clover; and like all successful 
traders, they liked it. Never did the inroads of adventurers 
and settlers in later years and the losing struggle against the 
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military forces sent to subdue them suceeed in erasing from 
the minds of the Spokanes the halcyon days of the fur trade 
at Spokane House. 
That those days did not last was no fault of the Indians 
except for the fact that they were essentially a peaceable 
people of the plains, who lived on fish and camas root and 
developed no great liking for going far afield in search of 
valuable furs in view of the ever-present likelihood of run- 
ning into powerful enemy tribes. There were other deterrents 
to continuing the post. Over and beyond Indian ineptitude 
and unwillingness was the handicap of isolation. Spokane 
House was off the main lines of transportation and there 
could be slight justification for maintaining a post notable 
chiefly for its social attractions. Finally, the older Hudson’s 
Bay Company was steadily edging into the field of the 
Northwesters. 

By 1821 the rival companies formed a merger, and with 
that the pageant of Spokane House soon came to an end. The 
curtain was finally rung down by two of the best-known 
officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company: Governor (later 
Sir) George Simpson, and Chief Factor Dr. John McLough- 
lin. Coming all the way up from Vancouver, they inspected 
and decided upon the final disposition of the famous estab- 
lishment. Governor Simpson himself fixed upon a site for a 
new trading post a little above Kettle Falls on the Columbia 
to be known as Fort Colville, and to that place were trans- 
ferred in 1826 the last remnants of movable property. Spo- 
kane House was gone. Not even a picture or a sketch of the 
establishment is known to exist. It is said that the same Joe 
Finlay who had put up the first buildings was allowed use of D 
the place as a home for himself and his sizable family, and 
that on his death about 1830 he was laid to rest in the burying 
ground not far distant among the pines. Reverend Samuel 
Parker, the missionary explorer, noted only a lonely bastion 
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when he camped on the site in 1835. A hundred years later, — 
all that could be seen were cellar holes. | 

Today a tract of a hundred and twelve acres including the 
site of Spokane House is one of Washington’s state parks.*® 
It is reached by a pleasant nine-mile drive along a highway 
bordering the northern edge of the scenic gorge of the Spo- 
kane River below the falls. Where a side road leaves the 
highway, a sign points to a meadow at the foot of a steep, 
wooded hill. Through the meadow the Little Spokane gurgles — 
or rushes, in season. Not far from the bank of the stream 
stands a rapidly disintegrating log structure built in two © 
sections with connecting roof, the logs held together by 
wooden pins. This is not a remnant of Spokane House but 
a crumbling farm building, the oldest in Spokane County, 
put up after the fur trade epoch. No trace remains of the old 
stockade or the warehouses and living quarters it once pro- 
tected. But the sun shines and the birds sing and if the season 
is right the salmon trout still play in the clear water. It is a 
pleasant spot on which to pause and remember how, more | 
than a century ago, two kindly Spokanes played the Good 
Samaritan to a famished red-head clerk, and to conjure up 
in imagination the hearty, rollicking life of Spokane’s first 
business center. 


10 astern Washington State Historical Society, Eastern Washington 
Primer, pp. 11-12. 
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Crosse to where a little creek empties into the Spokane River 
some twenty-five miles downstream from the falls lies a 
small, crescent-shaped plain known to the Indians as “the 
place of springs.” To this spot on the 20th day of March, 
1839, came a little cavalcade of two white men, their wives, 
a blue-eyed baby four months old, a cow to provide him with 
milk, and an escort of Spokane Indians headed by Chief 
Big Head. 

The baby was Cyrus Hamlin Walker, the first boy of 
white parentage born west of the Rockies who lived to ma- 
turity. All the way from Waiuilatpu, the Whitman mission 
near Walla Walla, Washington, tiny Cyrus had journeyed 
by horseback on a pillow held in the lap of his father, Elkanah 
Walker. It had been a perilous trip for so small a child. Once 
on the way the only shelter from a heavy rain had been a 
thorn bush beneath which Mary Richardson Walker had 
changed her baby’s rain-soaked garments while vainly trying 
to protect him from the downpour. Another day, after a 
twenty-mile ride, Mary found her child so cold his feet were 
“swollen like a puff” and his mouth so sore he fed with diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, after fifteen days of hard riding and 
uncomfortable camping, the child, his parents,’and their fel- 
low missionaries, Reverend and Mrs. Cushing Fells, rode down 
a pine-clad hill to “the place of springs.” 


1 Pronounced Shim’-a-kin. Also spelled “Tschimakain” and “Chemakane.” 
Now known as Walker’s Prairie. 
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Their faces alight with anticipation, the two white women 
gazed at the lovely little plain that was to be their home. 
Their husbands had been there before them. The preceding 
fall, they had erected, with the willing help of the Indians on 
whose land they were to dwell, a pair of log cabins some 
fourteen feet square. As yet the cabins were without roof, 
flooring, or fireplace; yet to the travelers from New England 
the cabins meant home, and to cheerful Mary Walker, they 
looked “quite comfortable.” 

Mary was in the habit of keeping a diary.” It is still in 
existence and the entry for May 4th reads, “Commenced 
housekeeping.” There had been an interim during which the 
two women had stayed in Fort Colville at the invitation of 
Archibald McDonald, the Hudson’s Bay factor, until the 
cabins at Tshimakain could be made more livable. Fireplaces, 
roofs of boughs and mud, shelflike wall beds of rough boards 
on which could be placed ticks filled with grass or straw, a 
table made from boards laboriously packed from the Fort and 
laid on stakes set in the ground—such were the living quar- 
ters for two recent brides! It was Mrs. Eells who wrote 
home that for dining service each of the four adults had 
a tin dish, a knife, fork, spoon, and plate, just the meager 
outfit with which they had crossed the plains. While they 
had been guests at Waiilatpu and Mary plied her needle in 
preparation for approaching motherhood, she had kept her 
grandmother’s shears hanging beside the window. In a letter 
home, she hoped that “grandma’am has sent me her big puter 
platter as that would come without being broken.” The plat- 
ter did arrive later, as well as a few other household treasures. 
But for the present the two brides did with what they had 

* This diary has been painstakingly and delightfully edited by Mrs. Ruth 


Karr McKee in her Mary Richardson Walker, Her Book. From it have been 
drawn most of the incidents in the present narrative. 
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and settled down to housekeeping in the first civilized homes 
in the Spokane country presided over by white women. 

Tshimakain lay at the northern apex of a triangular “Ore- 
gon mission” sponsored by the American Board of Commis- 
~ sioners for Foreign Missions, an organization representing the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed churches. 
Waiilatpu, where the Fells and Walkers had sojourned tem- 
porarily after the long trek on horseback across the western 
plains and through the Rockies, was at the southern point of 
the triangle. At the eastern end was Lapwai on the Clear- 
water in Idaho, where Reverend Henry Harmon Spalding 
and his wife labored with the Nez Percé Indians. In every- 
thing but material equipment the Tshimakain station made an 
auspicious start. It was close to the well-traveled trail be- 
tween Colville and Walla Walla, and was the home site of a 
friendly chief and his people, who for a number of months 
- each year made camp there. From March to November a 
procession of related tribes crossed the little plain on their 
way between winter camps and the prairies where the in- 
dispensable camas grew, or to favorite locations for hunting 
and fishing. Stationed here at Tshimakain, the two men of the 
mission easily made contact with the nomadic groups as they 
passed through, or rode with them to. their temporary camps. 
Or, while one rode, the other remained at home, teaching and 
preaching. 

The immediate area was not important to the fur trade. 
Therefore, Scotch Presbyterian Factor McDonald regarded 
the coming of the two families with equanimity, and even 
went out of his way to offer hospitality and essential pro- 
visions. Mrs. McDonald and the American women got along 
famously. While at the Fort, Mary had written her husband 
approvingly of their “nearly white” hostess with her brood of 
nice-looking children. Mrs. McDonald, she added, was learn- 
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ing from her guests to prepare Yankee dishes “‘such as toast, 
custards, puddings, ginger bread and the like,” and, in re- 
turn, joined her husband in piloting them to points of inter- 
est—the “shoots” of the Columbia (Kettle Falls); the Indian 
village adjoining the Fort, with its lodge for Christian 
worship. 

Nevertheless, Elkanah Walker wrote the American Board 
cautioning, with Yankee perspicacity, against too much pub- 
licity for the Hudson’s Bay factor’s good deeds and generous 
attitude. It would be easy to make trouble for the well- 
intentioned Scotchman with his Company. The boundary line 
between the United States and Canada was unsettled, and the 
policy-makers of the Hudson’s Bay Company knew that the 
arrival of missionaries might well be the first step in an 
American colonization capable of tipping the balance favora- 
bly for the United States. It was well to be discreet. 

Among McDonald’s kindnesses the year before the women 
came had been his advice on the location of the mission and 
his efforts to prepare the way for it with the Indians. Through 
his good offices Chief Big Head of the Spokanes agreed to 
assist in putting up buildings, cultivating the ground, and 
supplying fish; for the Spokanes had not forgotten the pros- — 
perity which had been theirs in the days of Spokane House 
and were happy to welcome white people again. It would give 
the tribe face among their neighbors; and perhaps with more 
knowledge of the white man’s methods and magic they them- 
selves might become strong and prosperous. Quite possibly, 
for many these were more impelling motives than desire for 
the spiritual satisfactions of an alien religion. On the other 
hand, a number of the Indians had been impressed with the 
Christian religion as observed by both Protestants and Cath- 
olics connected with the fur trade and had had instruction in 
it from.Spokane Garry, a chief who as a young man had been 
educated in a Protestant mission school at Red River (Winni- 
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peg).* Others may have been in touch with tribes farther east 
who had told them of “a religion better than theirs” taught 
by “Black Robes” and revealed in the white man’s “Book of 
Heaven.’”* 

Whatever the reasons for the Indian welcome, it was help- 
ful. With the aid of an interpreter religious services were 
inaugurated at once, while a multitude of practical matters 
were being attended to. It was necessary to sow grain, put in 
a garden, build a barn, start raising cows and poultry. Elkanah 
Walker even had a vision of grinding his own wheat with a 
mill wheel to be installed at a favorable drop in the creek. It 
would obviate the necessity of carrying grain the long miles 
to Fort Colville or Waiulatpu. 

The Flathead language must be mastered, the Spokanes 
being a tribe of the Flatheads. It would be difficult, for no 
one had ever compiled a Flathead dictionary, much less a 
grammar. Yet somehow whites and Indians must be able to 
communicate with each other, and, in spite of doubts on the 
part of the mission board, the Walkers, at least, were sure this 
meant their learning the Indian tongue rather than the reverse 
procedure. “To teach a rude and uncivilized people the lan- 
guage of a civilized and polished nation is unnatural,” wrote 
Elkanah. And practical. Mary, who had served a brief term 
at schoolteaching before her marriage, echoed in her diary 
that she could not see it was “much better to come here and 
attempt to teach English than to go into Baldwin City and 
attempt to teach French; [so] we must acquire the language 


8See the present book, Chap. 3, pp. 52-53, for an account of Spokane 
Garry’s education. 

4See Schreibers, Pioneer Education in the Pacific Northwest. His view is 
that the famous journey of the three Flatheads to St. Louis in search of the 
“White man’s Book of Heaven” quite likely grew out of the religious and 
educational activities of Governor Simpson and others of the fur traders 
rather than through Flathead contact with members of the Iroquois tribe. 

Drury, in his Henry Harmon Spalding, pp. 76-79, sets forth the theory 
that it may have been through the activities of Spokane Garry, Simpson’s 
protégé, that the Indians set out on their search. 
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and make the hymns before they [the Indians] have any to 
sing.” - 

Yet how find the time? Elkanah worried a good deal 
about the inroads of practical affairs on hours which should 
be given to study. But he was a hard student, and sitting with 
his Indian tutors made good progress in Flathead while learn- 
ing a great deal about Indian mentality and keenness of wit. 
When he admonished Big Head that following the white 
man’s way of life and eating his food would aid materially 
in learning the white man’s words, the old chief listened 
respectfully, but his return advice was not without guile. 
Observing his white friend in difficulty with a Flathead word, 
Big Head sought his own matted locks with dirty fingers and 
extracted a small something which he proffered coaxingly. 
“Here,” he said, “you eat him; get Indian words no trouble.” 
Elkanah Walker was a sober-minded man, but he told this 
story with relish. 

Without waiting for complete mastery of the language, 
both Walker and Eells went about the business of sowing the 
seeds of salvation among the Indians after the manner of 
Puritan New England, which traditionally emphasized educa- 
tion along with redemption. Classes for religious instruction: 
were soon under way with what would have been gratifying 
attendance except for the constant coming and going of the 
Indians in search of food. 

To supplement the religious work at the station; the men 
of the mission were soon undertaking arduous horseback jour- 
neys in all kinds of weather to preach and give instruction 
wherever the Indians were encamped. On these journeys they 
carefully observed and set down for their Board and for fu- 
ture generations the culture and habits of the Indians as well 
as their mental processes and religious practices. They also 
made sage observations on the economic resources and future 
development of the region. Walker, noting that there was “no 
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want of water priveleges,” predicted.a great manufacturing 
development and thought that commerce with the islands of 
the Pacific was more than a possibility. Climate and soil were, 
in his opinion, well adapted to herding. Great stands of tim- 
_ ber suggested a profitable lumber industry. About agriculture 
he was less confident, in spite of the success of the little mis- 
sion farm. Generally speaking, the soil was too dry. 

Unlike the Catholic fathers, who in neighboring areas pro-. 
vided the Indians with a ritual of imaginative appeal and 
entered intimately into Indian life by adopting their ways, 
eating their food, and smoking with them about their camp- 
fires, the Protestant missionaries remained somewhat aloof. 
They did not encourage the Indians to camp in their imme- 
diate neighborhood at Tshimakain—probably a wise precau- 
tion from the standpoint of health and sanitation and the wel- 
fare of their families, yet open to misinterpretation. There 
was something of superiority and patronage in the missionary 
approach. To them the Indians were learners and probationers 
to be taught, admonished, and finally saved through the grace 
of God, did they but repent of their sins and abandon their 
heathen ways and traditional religious practices. Among the 
interpreters particularly helpful in the early years was Spo- 
kane Garry, who had started a school near the falls of the 
Spokane and engaged in missionary work on his own initia- 
tive some time before the arrival of the Tshimakain families. 
He read to his pupils from the Bible and he also put cer- 
tain of them through the Minor Historical Catechism. As an 
interpreter, he was noted by Walker to be particularly pro- 
ficient in picturing the agonies of the damned in the nether 
world. 

So stern a gospel did not readily take. “These are truths 
which they hate,” wrote Walker to his Board. ‘““The red 
_ gentleman dislikes as much to be told he has a wicked heart 
as does the white gentleman.” Nor was Walker without sym- 
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pathy for the savage confronted with the problem of adjust- 
ment to a new way of life. Without question, it was important 
for the tribes to cease being nomads; but, “It is as hard and 
unnatural for them to lead a settled life as it would be for a 
New England farmer to change & lead a wandering life.” 
First they would have to be led to see that only as they be- 
came tillers of the soil would they be able to escape being 
wiped out. To teach them that was one of the important 
duties of the mission. 

To teach anything it was important to have textbooks, and 
at Lapwai there was fortunately a printing press. It had come 
all the way from an American Board mission in Hawau and 
was the very first press to be set up in the Northwest. On it 
had been printed in 1839 Nez Perces First Book, a primer. 
Transportation via pack train and a fall down a precipice had 
deprived the press of some of its type, but the little book 
served so useful a purpose among the Nez Percés that it fired 
the ambition of the Tshimakain group to produce books in 
Flathead, a language understood by the Spokanes. Elkanah 
Walker must have been justifiably proud when, on December 
12, 1842, he returned from Lapwai with a primer for the 
Spokanes which Eells and he had rendered in Flathead and _ 
for which he, a complete novice, had set the type. Mary found 
many misprints in the sixteen-page booklet, but thought it 
looked “pretty well,” and one evening she “‘stitched, pressed 
and binded” eight copies. 

By the next spring her husband and Spokane Garry were 
progressing with a translation of the ‘en Commandments, 
later printed at Lapwai. Walker also translated the first ten 
chapters of Matthew, the manuscript for which included a 
brief Spokane-English dictionary.° Hymns were written but 
never published. The Indians were fond of music and soon 


5 Five pages of this manuscript and accompanying dictionary are included 
in the archives collection of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 
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learned to sing sacred songs in place of some of the “profane” 

French ditties they had picked up from the fur traders. One 
such hymn was written by Cushing Fells, words and music. 
Eleven bars in length, slight in range, ees itself, the 
Indians loved it: 


Thanks [to] Thee, Jehovah, 

We not dead, we all alive, 

We sing, we pray.° 
For years this was sung by the Spokanes, and travelers heard 
it in other Indian camps as far away as the Rockies. 

Effective educational work demanded a school building, 
and there was also need for a well-built church edifice in 
which services could be conducted more effectively than in 
the open air or a rude shelter. So it was that by 1844 work was 
- under way on a building designed for both purposes. Here 
school was proudly opened on November 12 of the same 
year. The initial enrollment was only twelve, but what of 
that? Instruction heretofore given informally to groups or to 
loosely organized classes utilizing a blackboard blackened by 
a mixture of skim milk and soot could now be systematized 
and strengthened under a schoolhouse roof. As for the cur- 
riculum, it included not only religious instruction, but reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and music. 

While education and religion thus moved forward, food, 
shelter and clothing continued to demand a large share of 
missionary time. Most of the Indians, though good-natured 
and willing, were as unreliable as children when it came to 
carrying through a consistent program of farm work, build- 
ing, or even household service. Mary’s diary contains an entry 
to which many a modern housewife will say a fervent 
“Amen.” The Indian girl who helped about the Walker home 
had taken French leave; but, wrote Mary, “Thus far I miss 


Indian words and music may be found in Durham, History of the City 
of Spokane, I, 81. 
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the trouble of the girl as much as the help. Felt this morning 
I could sing as heartily as any Methodist, “There’s better 
days a-coming, For I feel it in my soul.’ ” 

From the start it was realized that long-continued depend- 
ence on the Hudson’s Bay Company for the bulk of mission 
supplies was impracticable, while Waiilatpu with its farm and 
mill was too far away. Moreover, as frequently urged by 
Walker, it would advantage both mission and Indians if the 
latter could be induced to take up agriculture and learn to 
live a settled existence. Since Walker himself was a farm lad 
before entering the ministry and since his wife was a practical- 
minded farm woman, it is no wonder that a good farm was 
soon in operation. Chickens clucked about the place to the 
amazement of the Indians who failed to see why anyone 
would bother with poultry raising when wild fowl a-plenty 
might be had for the shooting. Cows munched on the meadow 
grass and gave down milk which in Mary’s skillful hands be- 
came butter and cheese (in which deer rennet was utilized). 
A garden provided excellent vegetables, and the fields fur- 
nished grain for man and beast. These missionaries had indeed 
come “with a quart of wheat in one hand and a Bible in the 
other.” 

While the farm was developing, housing was improved. 
It was alien to New England common sense to put up in- 
definitely with a roof of boughs and mud that leaked and fell 
in, or living space but fourteen feet square with Mother 
Earth for floor and deerskins for windowpanes. Health had 
to be considered, as also the demands of hospitality, even at 
the neglect of preaching and the expenditure of weeks of 
unremitting physical labor with unskilled Indian help. The 
Walker cabin was soon provided with an extra room. Some 
years later Mary wrote to the folks back in Maine that she 
and her family were now in their “rather livable” new house. 
Mrs. Fells also reported a new house when, after a disastrous 
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fire, the Eells home was rebuilt. It is to be regretted that no 
pictures exist showing the interior of Mary’s “livable” house, 
for apparently it resembled in many ways a modern rustic 
home. It boasted a living room, dining room, kitchen, “but- 
tery,” cellar, attic chamber, two fireplaces for heat and a 
third for cooking, and the luxury of two bedrooms—all white- 
washed or painted and having real glass in the windows. 
Hawaiian tapa cloth and Indian mats graced the walls of both 
houses. Bookshelves in the Walker home held a number of 
volumes on natural science as well as a complete Shakespeare 
and other classic titles. While most of the furniture was 
home-made and home-painted, a few cherished household 
treasures which had finally come round the Horn and up the 
Columbia provided, in what Mary called their “wilderness,” 
a breath of faraway New England. It is small wonder that 
homesick visiting gentlemen left Tshimakain with reluctance 
after inscribing in Mary’s autograph album heartfelt expres- 
sions of gratitude and praise for all that these pioneer homes 
represented. 

Even as attention had to be given to housing, so it must be 
given to clothing. “That’s just like Mary Richardson—riding 
off across the plains on a wild buffalo!” had exclaimed an 
outraged Maine neighbor on the eve of Mary’s departure. And 
though Mary may have worn the buckskin breeches pre- 
scribed by a member of the caravan to prevent chafing from 
the long horseback ride, there is no doubt that plenty of petti- 
coats and a flowing skirt descended in seemly fullness from 
her waist as she sat her side saddle. No matter how primitive 
the conditions, it was not in the tradition of Protestant mis- 
sions for wives to disregard a proper refinement of dress, nor 
for children to go about clad like little savages. “A lady 
should have [a] good green merino or pongee dress, a strong 
cloak, and a loose calico dress to wear when she does not want 
her cloak,” wrote Mrs. Eells in a letter describing the proper 
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wardrobe for a respectable female crossing the plains. Mary — 
had the pongee, for she records making it over, and her delaine 
too, while stopping at Wailatpu on the way to Tshimakain. 
She had also spent long hours with her needle contriving 
dainty garments for her first-born. On visits to Colville, for 
visits between that place and Tshimakain soon became estab- 
lished custom, she and Mrs. Eells scanned with interest the 
more than year-old fashions in equally old newssheets, and, 
with an eye to making up or making over, gaily unwrapped 
the bundles of clothing and yard goods that came from the 
outside world. So successful were they in these enterprises 
that visitors seldom forgot to report on the neatness and taste- 
ful refinement of clothing worn by these ladies of the wild. 

At Tshimakain it was literally true that “while Adam delved 

. . Eve span.” If a cart was needed, the men made the wheels 
by hand. A home-made plow was put together by Walker. 
For neither Walker nor Eells was it unusual to cover the long 
miles to Fort Colville on horseback bearing wheat to mill and 
‘returning with flour, supplies, and precious packets of often 
long-delayed mail brought up the Columbia by the fur 
brigades. 

The small details of hard manual labor which fell to the — 
lot of the women come from Mary’s diary. Of ‘the two 
women, she was the more robust. So to the daily round of 
cooking, mending, and keeping clean—Mary had a passion for 
cleanliness—and the frequent bearing of children she added a 
multitude of chores. As a girl on the Maine farm she had 
found “cleaning tripe” at butchering time the height of 
drudgery. “Surely,” she had exploded in her diary, “I was 
meant for nobler work than this.” But at Tshimakain, as Ruth 
Karr McKee has so sympathetically brought out in editing the 
diary,’ “cleaning tripe” as represented by dirty, heavy, fre- 
quently disagreeable and “unwomanly” tasks filled a large 


7 McKee, op. cit. 
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share of her waking hours. In the absénce of the menfolk, she 
mended chimney, windows, and hearth, and her tub when it 
fell apart; she helped with milking and the care of livestock or 
took entire charge when necessary. With fingers raw from 
heavy work she corded her own bedstead and picked over 
feathers for the indispensable feather bed. She raised tomatoes 
and peas, made soap and dipped candles, laid brick. When 
there was sickness in either home or in the Indian village she 
did double duty as doctor and nurse, usually with success ex- 
cept in cases where the Indian medicine men interfered. 
Elkanah got “nitre and Ipecac” on the inside of a sore throat, 
pepper and vinegar on the outside, and at night a hot ck at 
throat and feet—and made an excellent recovery. On occa- 
sion, Mary could be her own obstetrician, though Dr. Whit- 
man came when he could. The entries in the diary covering 


such events are laconic: 


Rose about five. Had early breakfast. Got my housework done 
about nine. Baked six loaves of bread. Made a kettle of mush and 
have now a suet pudding and beef boiling. My girl has ironed and 
I have managed to put my clothes away and set my house in 
order. May the merciful be with me through the unexpected 
scene. Nine o’clock P.M. was delivered of another son.® 


This was her third child, and three more were to arrive 


before she left Tshimakain. Four days after the “blessed 


event” thus recorded, Mary Walker was dressed and sitting 
up; and two months later, babe in arms and a cow accompany- 
ing the little cavalcade to provide milk for the children, she 
was on her way horseback to the annual mission meeting at 
Waiilatpu. 

Fully to appreciate such exploits it must be borne in mind 
that both Mary Walker and Mrs. Fells were cultured, well- 
educated women. The latter had graduated from a female 


8 Ibid, p. 238. This and the following passages have been used by special 
permission of the copyright holders, Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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seminary at Weathersfield, Connecticut, and Mary had man- 
aged to attend classes without formal credit at Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s. Hill, presumably reserved for 
men only. The results had been highly satisfactory. Concern- 
ing her accomplishments, Professor Merritt Caldwell of the 
Seminary had written the mission board that “To an ap- 
parent firmness of physical condition . .. there is added... 
a very vigorous intellect.” He also wrote approvingly of 
Mary’s literary ability, and mentioned her “correct knowl- 
edge of several solid branches of learning,” including Natural 
History, Chemistry, Botany, Mental Philosophy, and some 
knowledge of Mathematics, French, and Spanish. Of these, 
science and literature were easily her favorites. Riding the 
long miles of the Oregon trail she had written home how 
much the way was shortened by the company of plants and 
minerals; and as a sojourner in a far land she proved to be a 
keen observer. Into her diary, and later in long letters to that 
same Professor Caldwell went the names of new plants and 
flowers, notes on geological formations, and delighted obser- 
vations on the natural wonders of the West. She even made of 
herself a taxidermist and found time in her busy days to mount 
the strange birds and small animals encountered roundabout 
the mission station. Sometimes her enthusiasm for the beauty 
that met her eyes found expression in verse. But verse was not 
Mary’s forte. She was at her best in letter writing and the 
composition of reports. It is probable she prepared for El- 
kanah’s copying most of the highly informative reports he 
sent to the mission board. 

No wonder that Mary Walker was at times decidedly vexed 
at the frank and constant admonitions of missionary husbands 
to the effect that keeping house and looking after the physical 
comfort and welfare of spouse and children marked the 
boundaries of proper female activity. Praying in public in the 
presence of men was unseemly, engaging in formal educa- 
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tional work with the Indians open to-question. Elkanah even 
objected to the avidity with which Mary took to reading in 
her few hours, though The Christian Mirror, Andrew Fuller’s 
Memoirs, and Frances Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans—the last “disgustingly interesting” as the diary 
frankly records—would seem to be innocent enough, even 
if read on a Sunday. Mary was a very human young woman 
trying hard to be a proper wife and saint, and sometimes she 
gave up and “had a good bawl.” This cleared the atmosphere 
and sent her briskly back to the daily grind—and to her never- 
relenting efforts at further education for herself, her rapidly 
erowing family, and the Indian women whom she taught to 
sew, to cook, and to keep clean, though without much success 
in the last-named area. ; 

Out of experience Mary came to the wise conclusion that 
teaching by example was more effective than teaching by pre- 
cept. There was no difficulty at all about the former, since the 
Indians were totally lacking in any regard for privacy and 
constantly stood about watching what went on inside and 
outside the missionary homes. The bathing and dressing of 
small Cyrus while a row of eyes peered between chinks in the 
logs was an everyday occurrence which Mary hoped might 
be an object lesson. When she set out the suds left over from 
the family wash and saw how it was pounced upon by the 
waiting squaws for purposes of bodily cleanliness she prayed 
it might be an incentive to more hygienic living. Someday, 
perhaps, they would ask how to make the magic something 
that foamed with cleansing whiteness in her tub and then how 
gladly she would introduce them to the art of soap-making 
with grease and ashes! 

While the almost continuous presence of uninvited Indian 
guests made for friendliness and broke the loneliness of 
isolated existence for the missionary women left for long 
periods without the companionship of even their husbands, 
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the coming of a white visitor was a welcome event. At first 
guests came chiefly from Fort Colville or from Waiuilatpu, as 
when much-traveled Dr. Whitman arrived on mission business 
or to exercise his medical skill, often badly needed. From the 
Fort, as long as they were stationed there, came the 
McDonalds somehow to be squeezed into the narrow confines 
of the missionary homes. It was not according to New Eng- 
land ideas of hospitality to put up guests for the night without 
sheets, pillows, or quilts, to say nothing of bedsteads; but 
Mary and Mrs. Eells soon learned that such niceties were not 
expected. Visitors brought their own bedding of skins and 
blankets and stretched out where. there was room. Four walls 
and a roof to keep out storm and‘cold were luxuries enough. 

As time went on and news of the mission spread, guests in- 
creased in number, many drifting in without warning, others 
coming according to plan. In the latter group were members 
of the missions at Waiilatpu and Lapwai who came for con- 
sultation or for the annual meeting. Somehow they were 
tucked in; and if the party included women there might be a 
meeting of the Columbia Maternal Association, the first 
women’s club west of the Rocky Mountains and, according 
to a survey made by today’s General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the second in point of time in the United States.® Or- 
ganized at Waiilatpu on a fall day in 1838 when Mary Walker 
was first there, it had just enough members to fill essential 
offices, and two left over. The faded pages of the original 
minutes, constitution, and by-laws of this unique organization 
devoted to perpetuating in the Pacific Northwest the culture 
and spiritual flavor of home life in New England are preserved 
in the archives of Whitman College in Walla Walla. They 
reveal that meetings were to be held on the second and last 
Wednesdays of each month, at which time papers on the 
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proper bringing up and religious education of children were 
to be read. Since the members would soon reside a hundred 
or more miles apart, those not able to attend were to engage 
in prayer, meditation, and reading on these dates, receiving 
the papers later as circulating letters. It soon developed that 
the personnel of the organization was not unlike that of a 
modern club. “Have you written to Mrs. A. T. Smith upon 
the subject of writing on a subject for our Maternal meeting?” 
queries Mrs, Whitman of Mrs. Walker in 1842. “I hear she 
feels herself somewhat neglected as all the other members 
have been written to about it.” 

The world at large and the United States in particular was 
waking up to the importance of the “Oregon country” during 
the years when the Eells and the Walkers lived at Tshimakain. 
Before they left, “Fifty-four forty or fight” had become an 
American slogan in the boundary dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain. Explorers, scientists, artists and oc- 
casional hardy immigrants found their way through forest and 
mountain pass and over the rolling Palouse into the upper 
reaches of what is now known as the Inland Empire,*® and not 
a few looked in at “the place of springs.” 

One day, just as Mary Walker was finishing her evening 
chores in the absence of her husband and getting her children 
to bed, two important visitors arrived—members of the 
Wilkes Exploring Expedition sent out by the United States 
Government. Lieutenant Robert EF. Johnson and Mr. Henry 
Maxwell had left the main party at the mouth of the Spokane 
River in midafternoon of that June day in 1841 and had 
covered thirty-five miles on horseback to make a call. ‘That 
they did ample justice to the impromptu meal Mary and Mrs. 
Fells set before them may be taken for granted, nor 1s it hard 
to imagine that the talk extended far into the night. For Mary, 


10 Cf, in the present book Chap. 4, p. 69, note 1. 
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the scientific chatter was “manna to a fainting soul,” and she 
contributed to the occasion by turning over to her guests a 
specimen of soda and several minerals she had collected. 

The visitors left in the morning, but Lieutenant Johnson 
and his immediate party returned a few days later, catching 
Mary at her milking as they came in. Her chagrin must have 
been at least somewhat mitigated by the gallant assertion of 
one of the men that “the most pleasant sight he had seen in 
Oregon was a lady milking her cows.” 

This time the men of the mission were at home to share their 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants with the mem- 
bers of the expedition. Meantime, the ladies busied themselves 
as good housewives should. Nevertheless, they probably man- 
aged to have their say, and from the nature of the gracious 
notes left in Mary’s memory book by the departing scientists 
there is room to believe she played a prominent role—though 
of course not too obviously, or even consciously. With men of 
science Elkanah Walker’s wife was not only at her ease, but 
at her best. 

One day a German botanist appeared. For the entire winter 
of 1843-44 Karl Andreas Geyer made the Walker home in 
Tshimakain his headquarters. In the end he wore out his wel- 
come and had to be sent on his way; not, however, without 
making of his hostess an enthusiastic collector for whom the 
pressing of plants for her herbarium became a lasting hobby. 
The fulsome entry left in her autograph album by this pioneer 
botanist of the Northwest had the proportions of a philo- 
sophical essay and included a short poem inscribed in English, 
German, and Bohemian—whether as a compliment to Mary’s 
linguistic ability or a display of his own it is hard to say. Of 
even greater interest today is his sketch of Tshimakain, in 
which cows and Indians on horseback vie for interest with a 
stake-and-rider fence and the five or six log structures that 
made up the little settlement. (See illustration facing p. 32.) 
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Two more accomplished artists were entertained at the 
mission in 1847. Paul Kane, a Canadian was set down by Mary 
as a “clever but ungodly man without much learning’; he did, 


_ however, give her considerable information about birds. The 


other painter was Paul Mix Stanley, who appears to have done 
chiefly Indian portraits, later unfortunately destroyed by a 
fire in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. Delayed at 
the mission by rain, he busied himself with a protrait of the 
Walker’s little daughter, Abigail. Before the likeness was 
finished, poor Abigail came down with the measles, but the 
kindly man of the brush returned to complete one of the 
earliest, if not the very earliest, extant portrait of a white per- 
son painted in the Northwest—a serious-faced little girl in a 
blue merino dress. There is also a portrait of Elkanah done by 
the same artist and pronounced by the subject very good. 
Residents of the Spokane country do well to remember 
Tshimakain as the repository of its first civilized art as well as 
the location of its first American homes and center of scientific 
learning. 

Among the names inscribed in Mary’s album was that of 
Peter Skene Ogden, a distinguished member of the fur trade 
who became a real friend. ‘Then there was the leader of a 
Canadian immigrant band one hundred and twenty-five strong 
bound for the Cowlitz. ““Thus we see that Oregon is fast filling 
up,” reads Mary’s diary. A Catholic priest who had arrived in 
1840 with Factor McDonald was entertained hospitably. 
While the Tshimakain missionaries might heartily believe in 
and as heartily preach a conventional and uncompromising 
Protestant gospel, they were more tolerant toward those of 
other faiths than some of their confreres and far from being 
unmindful of the demands of hospitality. The conversion of 
Factor McDonald to Catholicism failed in any way to disrupt 
cordial relationships; and although occasional visits to the Spo- 
kanes by Catholic missionaries with their differing religious 
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practice tended to impede the work at Tshimakain by con- 
fusing the Indians, the missionaries there could still in 1843 
write a newly appointed Indian agent that in the end the red 
men must be left to judge for themselves whose course, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, “was most consistent with the word of God 
and propriety.”"* 

From the standpoint of evangelism the Tshimakain mission 
had been discouraging from the start. It was not enough to 
have been good neighbors, to have established lasting friend- 
ship, and to have taught the Indians by precept and example 
how to adjust themselves to ways of life consistent with the 
white civilization sure to overtake them. According to the 
stern religious standards to which the missionaries subscribed, 
failure was written large over the entire enterprise. After nine 
years, not an Indian had been “converted” or deemed suf- 
ficiently regenerate to receive the rite of baptism and be 
admitted to church membership. 

Yet over the years T'shimakain had become to the Fells and 
the Walkers a beloved spot. Children shouted and played in 
the sun, or, gathered around the Walker table, “made a little 
party in the dining room by themselves.” Tomatoes grew in 
the garden, young apple trees sent from Waiilatpu by Dr. 
Whitman put out sturdy branches, woodbine reminiscent of 
New England was beginning to climb the rough log walls. 
Someday white immigration would cease to bypass the north- | 
eastern portion of what is now Washington. Granted disap- 
pointing results where the Indians were concerned, should not 
representatives of the Protestant church be on hand to guide 
and inspire the immigrants when they came? The missionaries 
at Tshimakain were sure they should be. They were such rep- 
resentatives, they had their homes, they were practically self- 
supporting. Why not stay? 


11Drury, Elkanah and Mary Walker, p. 181. The quotation is from a 
letter written jointly by Walker and Eells, June 9, 1843. 
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Others of the tripartite mission wondered whether service 
to white settlers had not best be concentrated for the present 
at points where such settlers were already fairly numerous. 
Growing difficulties and dangers were pointed out. The 
Indians were definitely alarmed and resentful about white 
immigration. With superior weapons the newcomers were de- 
pleting the land of game. They settled here, there, and every- 
where, without so much as a “by your leave.” The resultant 
Indian unrest created a most dangerous situation for whites as 
isolated as those at Ishimakain. 

Actually, resentment among the Indians was keener around 
Waiilatpu than at Tshimakain, partly because the former was 
so close to the Oregon trail and lay in such a fertile valley that 
settlers were more numerous. Nevertheless, the families at 
Tshimakain were not lacking in awareness of Indian unrest. 
Old Big Chief was often sullen and uncooperative. Sometimes 
there was thieving. Spokane Garry had ceased to be of much 
use. He said his tribesmen made fun of him for imitating the 
whites, and that was hard to take in view of the sensitiveness 
of the Spokanes to ridicule. Most dangerous of all was the re- 
sentment of the medicine men over the intrusion of the mis- 
sionaries into the precincts of Indian magic and healing. Did 
not they, the medicine men, briag the salmon up the river and 
make the snow fall deeply so that deer might the more readily 
be overtaken? Did they not restore the sick to health with 
their incantations and dances? The last was an extremely 
touchy point, and the one at which the missionaries probably 
most seriously offended. When Mary Walker found an Indian 
woman ill, she administered simple remedies and gave advice. 
In common humanity she could do no less. But it was dan- 
gerous practice. It raised the ire of the Indian healers and put 
Mary’s life in jeopardy, for the traditional penalty for failure 
in an effort to cure the sick was death to the would-be healer. 

One spring night in 1847 a letter arrived at T'shimakain 
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from Dr. Whitman. The American Board was negotiating for 
the Methodist mission at The Dalles, a strategic location on 
the Oregon trail. If the negotiations were successful, would it 
not be well to abandon Tshimakain? Much good might have 
been done there, but did not the region farther south offer the 
greater opportunity for the present? Why should not the 
Walkers go to The Dalles, and the Eells remove also? 

It was late when this completely upsetting message was re- 
ceived. There was little sleep for the adults at T’shimakain that 
night. To leave or not to leave? Pro and con went the discus- 
sion, then and later. It continued until the annual meeting of 
the missionary group in June. 

Neither Walker nor Eells wished to make the change, and, 
after Walker made an exploratory trip southward of some six 
hundred miles on horseback, both men decided they would 
not leave. They had spent long years in mastering the language 
of the Spokane Indians and learning their ways of living and 
thinking. There was still hope for their salvation. They were 
personally friendly. What if at times many were childishly 
annoying and uncooperative? Patience and kindliness might 
yet bring results. A reason for staying, perhaps not too openly 
urged, had to do with finance. ‘The annual stipend of $300 for 
each of the mission families was totally inadequate to support 
them; but provided, as at T'shimakain, with good homes and 
an excellent farm, they could get along. | 

Perhaps it was Mary Walker who in the end cast the decid- 
ing vote. Ordinarily she was ready for any contingency, no 
matter how difficult or at what personal inconvenience. This 
time it was different. She was a mother, and she was again 
with child. She announced firmly that to make the proposed 
move would imperil her life. What would happen to her flock 
of little ones if she were to be taken from them? The Fells 
and the Walkers decided to stay. 
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Life went on peacefully. In the last days of November the 
artist Stanley completed his portrait of Abigail and went on 
his way to Wauilatpu. On December 6 the Fells and Walker 
children were having a glorious frolic indoors at the Walker 
home, riding stools as their fathers rode horses. The fun was 
at its height when an Indian messenger arrived. Such postmen 
always created a sensation. Play stopped abruptly and all 
gathered around Elkanah Walker to hear the news. As he 
glanced over the message even the children were frightened at 
the whiteness of his face. He read aloud, his voice shaking. Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman had been murdered at Waiilatpu by the 
Cayuse Indians. So had other members of the mission. An ac- 
companying letter from Stanley, who had just missed arriving 
at Waiilatpu during the massacre, reported that at that 
moment the murderous band might be on their way to Lapwai 
to continue their butchery. They might also proceed to The 
Dalles. Dr. Whitman had been attending the Indians during 
the current epidemic of measles and some of them had died. 
Perhaps the surviving Indians thought the white medicine man 
had used poison. The letter did not say so, but the families at 
Tshimakain knew that Dr. Whitman might only have paid 
the medicine man’s traditional penalty for failure to cure. 

What to do? Go, or stay? Where could they go? If they 
stayed, what would the Spokanes do—remain loyal to their 
white teachers or turn against them? A day of fasting was 
decided upon, and Elkanah wrote to John Lee Lewes, the 
factor at Colville who had succeeded McDonald. Lewes’s 
reply was an urgent invitation to the two families to move to 
the Fort. 

It was the Spokanes who decided the matter. They were 
consumed with anger, both at what the Cayuses had done and 
at the very idea of removal. Were not the missionaries their 
friends, come by their invitation, and therefore to be pro- 
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tected? Let the Cayuses try to get at the whites at Tshimakain! 
They would do so over the dead bodies of the Spokanes. Did 
the missionaries think they were cowards? 

The missionaries did not. They decided to stay. 

Slowly the days dragged by, filled with rumor and devoid 
of further authentic news. Christmas came and went, and on 
the last day of the year John Richardson Walker first saw the 
light of day. He was the Walker’s sixth child. It was the 
twentieth of January before another express arrived from 
Fort Walla Walla, the trading post seven miles from Wai- 
ilatpu. It included a letter from Spalding, successfully escaped 
from Lapwai, urging secret and speedy departure to Colville. 
When its contents were made known to Chief Big Head he 
would have nothing to do with the idea. Were he and his 
people to be made the laughing stock of all the neighboring 
tribes? A people too frightened or too mean to protect their 
friends? 

Again the missionaries stayed on, even when a crafty half- 
breed Cayuse visited the Spokanes to spread false rumors and 
stir up trouble. He had fled Waiilatpu at the approach of 
American soldiers and wanted the northern tribe to join the ~ 
Cayuses against all Americans. His arguments were of no avail. 
The Spokanes stood firm. 

By March the worst was over. An American military ex- 
pedition had won a small victory over the Cayuses, impressing 
the Spokanes by the ability of the white men to triumph over 
an enemy whose fierceness the Spokanes themselves had good 
reason to respect. Nevertheless, the missionaries decided the 
only prudent thing to do was to abandon Tshimakain, at least 
for the present. So, lacking only five days of nine years since 
Mary Walker had ridden into “the place of springs” with her 
three months’ old babe, she packed the little leather trunk with 
which she had crossed the plains and rode out, again with a 
small infant to care for. Painfully she said good-by, her heart 
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like lead. The men might talk of returning, but she knew in 
her heart it was the end. 

It was the end. After a few days at Fort Colville the men 
went back to do their spring plowing, and again in April to _ 
plant and sow. It was a brave but fruitless gesture. When a 
detachment of American troops arrived from the lower 
country, to convoy the mission families down the Columbia to 
the comparative safety of the Willamette valley there was 
nothing to do but go with them. The disconsolate Indians were 
promised that if ever it became possible their white friends 
would return. A few domestic utensils of slight value were 
distributed as keepsakes, and the missionaries rode away. Fac- 
tor Lewes at Colville took over the mission livestock and 
arranged to have such belongings as could not be transported 


-by pack animal sent down river by boat. So it was that the 


portrait of a little girl in blue found its way to Oregon along 
with a handful of other treasures brought from faraway Maine 
or painfully produced at Tshimakain. Left behind were the 
neatly whitewashed houses, fences, and barns, the fields: of 
growing grain, the school, and a sorrowing Indian village. 
The Walker children grew up in the Willamette valley, 
where Mary, confronted with a “new-fangled” cookstove in 
lieu of a fireplace, wondered if she would “ever be able to 
cook anything in it,” and Elkanah, practically penniless and 
with a large family to support, began again from scratch.’? 
Meantime the Spokanes hopefully awaited the return of 
their teachers. Not stopping at that, they sent members of the 
tribe down the Columbia to urge it. After three years, Walker 
did make a journey up the river. The United States Govern- 
ment needed his services as interpreter and offered to make 
him Indian agent at.a salary of $750 per year. He knew the 
12The later fortunes of the Walker and Eells families are told in the 


closing chapters of Mrs. McKee’s Mary Richardson Walker and Drury’s 
Elkanah and Mary Walker. 
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Spokanes would not fail to welcome him; and though at The 
Dalles he learned from Chief Big Head that Mary’s beloved 
“new house” was in ashes, the Eells home was still intact and 
whoever came could live in that. But the country roundabout 
still lacked any considerable number of settlers. There were 
no schools, and he and Mary were concerned for the educa- 
tion of their children. The Cayuse Indians continued defi- 
nitely hostile. At T'shimakain a white family would now be 
more than ever cut off from civilization. To return did not 
make sense. Regretfully, Elkanah Walker had again to turn 
his back on the north country. 

More years rolled by. Washington Territory came into ex- 
istence and in 1853 its first governor headed an exploring 
party, some members of which passed through “Chemakane 
Mission.” Among them was the artist Stanley who had missed 
being murdered at Waiilatpu with the Whitmans by staying 
over with the Walkers to finish a little girl’s portrait. The 
sketch which he now made of the abandoned farm shows 
most of the buildings still standing; and Governor Stevens in 
his report noted not only that Walker had been an excellent 
farmer, but that among the Indians his name “is now men- 
tioned with great respect.” 

With respect, yes. But for farming, the Spokanes as a tribe 
had no great love. Some of them cultivated tentative patches, 
and a few had become excellent agriculturalists; for the ma- 
jority, plowing a field or caring for cows and chickens still 
went against the grain. Why bother with wheat and milk and 
eggs when salmon, camas, and grain furnished sustenance for 
man, and the horses which bore the braves on their hunting 
and fishing expeditions waxed strong on the waving bunch- 
grass? 

Nor had civilization made much headway amongst the 
tribe in the continued absence of their teachers, though friend- 
ship remained, and respect for the white man’s religion in so 
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far as it was understood. When, in the later fifties, Washing- 
ton Territory east of the Cascades flamed into Indian war, 
chiefs Big Star and Garry argued long and hard against par- 
ticipation in the strife fomented by the Yakimas, Coeur 
d’Alenes, and others, and urged by their own young men. Un- 
fortunately, the efforts of their older chiefs failed to deter 
many of the tribe from joining in a campaign in which they 
suffered a disastrous defeat. The Spokanes returned to their 
villages a broken people who had watched the summary 
punishment meted out to certain of their leaders and the de- 
struction of some eight hundred of their horses by the forces 
of Colonel George Wright.’* Visiting them in 1862 and later, 
Cushing Eells found scattered groups holding services in 
which they sang the songs of missionary days and listened to 
the exhortations of Spokane Garry. Catholic missions at Peone 
Prairie, just out of Spokane, and in the Coeur d’Alenes and at 
Colville were drawing many Indians into the Catholic fold, 
but for the Spokanes the religion of the “black robes” had 
little appeal. In 1873 Spalding came to Tshimakain from 
Lapwai to baptize over two hundred adults and eighty-one 
children of Spokane Garry’s flock, and Cushing Fells, return- 
ing with his family to spend his later years in his beloved 
Inland Empire, not infrequently found members of the tribe 
among his white congregation. Also, as he moved about, he 
frequently came upon them holding Christian services of their 
own to which he was joyously welcomed. 

When homesteaders finally found their way to “the place 
of springs” and the country roundabout, the Spokanes had 
not even a reservation to which they might retire. They be- 
came not only a broken but a scattered and homeless people, 
forgotten for years by a negligent Great Father in Washing- 
ton. 


18 For added details of this campaign see Chap. 3, page 63 of the present 
book. 
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Meantime, bells began to peal from the New England 
steeples of hopeful little Congregational churches throughout 
the Inland Empire. Cushing Eells was never satisfied to settle 
down for long as pastor of one flock. His feet in the stirrups, 
his saddlebags for pillow at night, and his purse frequently 
empty, he rode the bunchgrass hills and fertile valleys for 
years, meeting with the scattered Indians, preaching to the 
settlers, organizing churches, and somehow managing to pre- 
sent many a band of the faithful with a sweet-toned bell when 
a house of worship was achieved. To all he became known as 
“Father” Eells. For a few years he served as county superin- 
tendent of schools in Whitman County. But church bells and 
teachers’ certificates were not the only mementoes left behind 
when in 1893 he passed away. Best known of all is the Inland 
Empire’s oldest liberal arts college. On a visit to Wauilatpu not 
long after the massacre there, this indefatigable New Eng- 
lander had resolved upon the organization in Walla Walla of 
Whitman Academy, later to become Whitman College. 

As for Tshimakain, it is today plain Walker’s Prairie with 
only a monument by the roadside near the village of Ford to 
‘mark the locality where two American missionaries with their 
wives established the first civilized homes in the Spokane 
country among as childlike and peaceable a group of Indians 
as ever inhabited a western valley. 


Se 
9 


_ Spokane Garry 


ON THE WEsTERN Borper of Hangman Creek, just north of 
_the towering arches of a magnificent concrete bridge that now 
spans the stream, once huddled two or three Indian tepees. 
Above and about the bench of land where they stood were 
rocks big and little, excellent ammunition for mischievous 
boys staging a thoughtless raid with well-aimed stones and 
boulders sent crashing down into the tepees. If the barrage was 
successful it might bring into the open a short, wrinkle-faced 
old Indian wrapped in his blanket, and with him a stalwart 
squaw, his daughter. As the marauders beat a hooting retreat, 
Nelly shook a fist at their backs and old Spokane Garry’ 
shrunk back into his tepee in silent dejection. 

Garry was the eldest son of Illim-Spokaneé, head chief of 
the Sin-ho-man-naish or salmon-trout-people. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this was a large and powerful 
tribe, later known as the Middle Spokanes.” Illim-Spokaneé 

*In this narrative, the author follows closely an article entitled “The 
Case of Spokane Garry” prepared by William S. Lewis for the Spokane 
Historical Society Bulletin. To the best of the present author’s knowledge, 
this is the most scholarly, as well as the most painstaking study of Spokane’s 
best-known Indian. As a lawyer, Mr. Lewis bases his case for Garry on 
careful analysis of the evidence contained in documents, official correspond- 
ence, and journals, and information supplied verbally by Garry’s contem- 
poraries, both white and Indian. | 

?‘The Spokane nation was divided into three branches: the Upper, the 
Middle and the Lower Spokanes. Tribal boundaries were somewhat indefi- 
nite since all groups wandered far afield in:search of food. However, the 
Upper Spokanes lived for the most part in the Spokane valley between the 


Falls and the territory of the Pend Oreilles and Coeur d’Alenes farther 
east. They also spread to the north and south of the valley. The Middie 
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himself was widely known and respected by the early fur 
traders, who named after him the tribe, the river they fished, 
and the country they inhabited. It was probably thus, though 
with several variations in spelling, that all finally acquired the 
name “Spokane.’’ 

. Sir George Simpson, in charge of Hudson’s Bay affairs west 
of the Rockies when Garry was a boy, took a more than com- 
mercial interest in the Spokanes and neighboring tribes. He 
found them intelligent as well as friendly, a people who lived 
simply but well on fish and camas root, moving from fishing 
grounds to camas prairies as the season dictated. It would be 
worth while, he thought, to try the experiment of sending cer- 
tain of their young men to an eastern school in the hope they 
might return as teachers of their people. “Pick for me,” he re- 
quested Alexander Ross, “a promising boy of the Middle 
Spokanes and another of the Kootenais” to be sent to the 
Protestant mission school conducted at the Red River Settle- 
ment (Winnipeg). 

When Ross put Simpson’s request before Illim-Spokaneé 
and a chief of the Kootenais, they cogitated earnestly 
and called several councils on the matter. Sir George, they 
reasoned, was a good and kindly man. It would profit the 


Spokanes lived in the country around Spokane House, Deep Creek, and 
Four Lakes. The Lower Spokanes inhabited the neighborhood of T’shima- 
kain, Little Falls, and the mouth of the Spokane River. 

8 Lewis and Clark reported the “Skeet-ko-mish” nation as a tribe living at 
the mouth of what is now the Little Spokane. To David Thompson the 
Spokane River and Lake Coeur d’Alene in which it rises were the “Skeet- 
shoo” river and lake. 

There are other interesting things about the word “Spokane.” The name 
of the old chief Illim-Spokaneé was reported by Cox in his Adventures to 
mean “Son of the Sun.” A common greeting used by the tribe was “Hust- 
Spokanée!” as who should say, “Good sun!” Colonel Thomas W. Symons 
reported that the Spokanes called themselves “Children of the Sun.” All this 
is interesting to the people of the present city, who live in a sun-drenched 
land and, emulating the Indians, like to think of themselves as “Children of 
the Sun.” For further comments, see Fuller, History, pp. 351-52 (note); and 
Durham, History, 1, 643. For comments on the spelling of the word, see 
Chap. 8, pp. 127-28, of the present book. 


CHIEF GARRY AS SKETCHED IN 1855 


The California House built by W. C. Gray in 1878—the leading hotel in the 1880's. 
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Indians to know more of the ways of such men, blessed as they 
were in the knowledge of many useful arts, skillful in the 
hunt, successful in trade. Theirs must be a remarkable God to 
provide them with such gifts and such knowledge. In their 
school the Indian boys might not only learn new skills but 
win favor with that God and, as Ross had pointed out, return 
to pass on to their people what they had learned. 

Illim-Spokaneé decided to send his own eldest son and 
future chief to Red River. The chief of the Kootenais made a 
like decision. “You see,” they proudly explained to Ross, “we 
have given you our children, not our servants or our slaves, 
but our own. We have given your our hearts, for our children 
are our hearts.’”* 

As schoolboys, the two young Indians acquired English 
names. One became Spokane Garry and the other Kootenai 
Pelly, thus perpetuating the names of certain officials of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Pelly died at the school; but for 
five years Garry studied under white teachers, learning to 
speak, to read, and to write English, and, some say, French. 
He came away a convert to Christianity and a good inter- 
preter. The latter accomplishment, added to his native gift 
for rhetorical expression, was in time to make him an out- 
standing figure in councils between whites and Indians, and 
also, as the missionaries at stinralers were to learn, a religious 
orator of parts. 

Besides languages, Garry acquired at the school consider- 
able knowledge of agriculture. He also acquired some of the 
veneer of. civilization, including the white man’s shirt and 
pantaloons, though for topcoat he clung throughout his life 
to his blanket. | 

About 1830 when the young chief was some nineteen years 
of age, he returned to the Spokane country full of zeal to 
carry on as teacher and preacher. His enthusiasm and willing- 


*4Ross, Fur Traders, Il, 157. 
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ness to be helpful were so great that other chiefs in gratitude 
presented him with two wives. In effect he became chief of 
the Upper as well as the Middle Spokanes. 

Just below what is known in Spokane as the North Hill, he 
at once started a school. The site was by Drumheller’s Spring 
(now Euclid and Maple Streets). There he prevailed upon his 
fellow tribesmen to put up a twenty by fifty foot building; 
and there in winter for several years he read the Bible to his 
pupils old and young, put them through the Minor Historical 
Catechism, taught them the Ten Commandments and how to 
pray to the Christian God. Also he instructed them in some 
of the arts of agriculture: how to raise wheat and garden 
vegetables such as they had seen growing at the trading posts. 

On the surface he was successful. But there began to be 
murmurings. After all, he was but a youth. It was not for a 
stripling to advise his elders on matters of religion and food. 
As at Tshimakain later, questioning arose. Had not the salmon 
in the river and the camas on the prairies always provided 
ample provender? Were not the hills carpeted with grass on 
which their ponies waxed strong? Nor were such practical 
considerations the end of the matter. Was there not an element 
of the sacrilegious in Garry’s teaching? The earth was their 
mother. To tear her flesh with a plow or scar it with fences 
was a desecration that might well invite the anger of the gods. 

Fortunately, not all of Garry’s pupils criticized or made fun 
of his newfangled ideas. In time, quite a few were cultivating | 
gardens and growing grain. Nor did Garry lack for converts 
to the new religion. Many of his tribesmen became his devoted 
followers. “He told us,” reported Curly Jim, “there was a 
God up above. If we were good, then when we died we would 
go up and see God.” White men, Garry told them further, had 
learned about this God through a Book—the very Book from 
which he read to them. Undoubtedly, thought Garry’s pupils, 


it was Big Medicine; but its teachings were hard. They must 
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not steal; they must not kill. They must keep all the Ten Com- 
mandments. To disobey any meant facing the fires of Hell, in 
depicting which Garry was a past master. Nevertheless, num- 
bers of the Spokanes continued to attend the school at Drum- 
heller’s Spring which went on intermittently for a few years 
as the necessities of food gathering permitted. Meantime, 
Garry’s fame spread. Members of the Colville, Okanogan, 
Flathead, and Nez Percé tribes came to visit him and to ponder 
his new teaching. 

When the missionaries arrived at Tshimakain, Garry’s rela- 
tions with them were polite if not cordial. He helped them 
master the Spokane tongue, he translated their sermons until 
they could speak for themselves, and he worked with them on 
the translation of parts of the Bible. Yet at times his coopera- 
tion was, to say the least, lukewarm. Cushing Fells and 
Elkanah Walker were not particularly gifted in the art of 
sympathetic understanding. Undoubtedly, Garry felt that at 
times they took the spotlight from him, also that when co- 
operation. was demanded there might well be more of it on 
their side. He needed their help and encouragement as much 
as they needed him, for his religious enthusiasm was already 
beginning to wear thin in the face of Indian backsliding, disaf- 
fection, and ridicule. Another cause for discouragement was 
the progress of the Jesuit fathers in their missionary work 
among the tribes of the interior. As Catholics, their converts 
told the Spokanes the religion expounded by Garry was heret- 
ical, and the Spokanes reacted by scolding and ridiculing their 
young chief. Hurt to the quick, Garry had given up his 
school. He was “jawed” too much, he said. Sir George Simp- 
son, visiting his protégé in 1841 found him unkempt and un- 
clean, his hands full of filthy cards with which he was gam- 
bling with others of his tribe. He was not even polite in 
greeting his benefactor, and his manner was so sullen the 
Hudson’s Bay official made off in disgust reflecting on the 
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uselessness of trying to civilize the red man. Simpson’s report 
on the encounter made sorry reading. It is well to remember, 
however, that the keenness of Sir George’s disappointment 
may have caused him to exaggerate Garry’s backsliding.® Like 
other reformers, the young Indian chief was human. He was 
far from being the first to retire like the prophet of old to sit 
for awhile under his particular juniper tree feeling sorry for 
himself. 

He did not sit there indefinitely. After Tshiniaeaia was 
abandoned, he kept the flames of Protestantism burning among 
his people as best he could. When in the early sixties the Jesuit 
fathers undertook to establish a mission near Garry’s home 
among the Upper Spokanes,° he called for Protestant mission- 
ary aid and himself undertook camp meetings and revivals to 
hold his converts in line. In this he was not unsuccessful, for, 
as already noted, by 1873 Henry Harmon Spalding, still 
carrying on as a missionary in Idaho, came at their request to 
confirm them in their faith and to baptize a large number as 
Protestant Christians. 

On the agricultural side, Garry’s efforts also produced last- 
ing results. When Governor Stevens arrived in the Spokane 


country in 1853, he was pleased and astonished at the progress 


some of the Spokanes had made under Garry’s tutelage plus 
the example of Tshimakain. Garry himself, reported the Gov- 
ernor, was a man of judgment, vision, and reliability, with 
great influence over his people. He had recently contracted 
for a flour mill on the Little Spokane, and he had flour, sugar, 
and coffee on hand in sufficient quantity to supply the Gov- 
ernor’s party. That was something to write to Washington 
about—as was the appearance of Garry’s lodge as reported 
by members of the party who visited him. It was neat and 
comfortable beyond anything they had yet seen; his family 


5 This view of the case is suggested by Lewis, op. cit., p. 53. 
6 Cf. Chap. 7 of the present book, p. 139. 
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were dressed in the costume of the whites; the chief himself 
extended the hospitality of his home with a cup of tea or 
coffee and bread. 

At Stevens’ request, the Spokane chief, together with one 
of his brothers, became members of the Governor’s party for 
the length of its stay in the Spokane area. Garry supplied the 
expedition with horses and sent through important messages 
for the Governor. Later, he carried mail all one winter for 
Captain Mullan, an engineer on Stevens’ staff who had been 
commissioned to build the road that came to be known by the 
young builder’s name.’ 

Like all the Indians of the interior, Garry was by now dis- 
tinctly worried about white immigration. The Spokanes had 
several main camps which might be called home spots in the 
wide territory which they claimed as theirs, that is, from the 
head of Tshimakain Creek to the mouth of the Spokane; down 
the south bank of the Columbia to the mouth of the Okano- 
gan; south to the head of the Snake watershed; east to about 
the present Post Falls and Rathdrum. But they also wandered 
at will over a much larger area bent on hunting or bartering, 
or for pleasure alone. They had many horses; and with the 
prosperity initiated by the fur trade and the produce of gar- 
dens and fields, as well as the food provided by nature, they 
lived easily and pleasantly on the land and wished to continue 
doing so. 

So far they had had no quarrels of any consequence with 
white men. But they had not failed to recognize danger sig- 
nals. Members of the Sinclair party of immigrants noted in 
Mary Walker’s diary had settled on Spokane lands. Cattlemen 
with as many as six or seven hundred head of cattle and nearly 
as many horses had wintered in the Spokane valley.* Miners 
bound for Colville gave small attention to Indian rights. 


7 Cf, Chap. 4 of the present book, pp. 74-75- 
_ 8Cf. Chap. 4 of the present book, pp. 79-80, and note 6, p. 75. 
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When, at a great council held in Walla Walla in 1855, Gov- 
ernor Stevens proposed depriving the interior Indians, includ- 
ing the Spokanes, of large areas of their lands and placing 
them on reservations, several tribes at once broke into open 
warfare, among them the Yakimas. 

Although present at the Walla Walla council, Garry took 
no part because there was to be a separate council for his 
people and those farther north. When that came about he 
opened his heart. It was a bad heart, he said, more bad than 
good, for if Stevens did not succeed in making peace with the 
Yakimas, trouble was sure to come. War would flood into the 
Spokane country “like the waters of the sea” and white blood 
would be shed where it had never been shed before at the 
hands of the Indians. Some might be spilled by his own young 
men, he hinted. They were hard to control, and none of 
the Spokanes were happy at the idea of being confined on a 
ez Percé reservation, as had been suggested at the Walla 
Walla council. At that council, he told Governor Stevens, “I 
thought you spoke bad. Then I thought you would strike the 
Indians to the heart.” He added that the Spokanes knew some- 
thing of the advantages in schools and shops and farms, as- 
pects of reservation life emphasized by Stevens. But it was not 
worth abandoning their lands to secure such advantages. “If,” 
said Garry, “you had asked the chiefs themselves to mark out 
a piece of land—a pretty large piece—to give you, it would 
not have struck the Indians so to the heart.’ 

Throughout the council, Garry pleaded for his people with 


simple eloquence: 


When you look at the red men, you think you have more heart, 
more sense, than these poor Indians. I think that the difference 
between us and you Americans is in the clothing; the blood and 
the body are the same. Do you think that because your mother 
was white and theirs dark, that you are higher or better? We are 


® Stevens, Life, II, 136-37. 
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dark, yet if we cut ourselves the blood-is red, so with the whites 
it is the same, though their skin is white. I do not think we are 
poor because we belong to another nation. If you take the Indians 
for men, treat them so now. If you talk to the Indians to make 
peace, the Indian will do the same to you. You see now the In- 
dians are proud. On account of one of your remarks, some of 
your people have already fallen to the ground. The Indians are ot 
satisfied with the land you gave them. ... If those Indians had 
marked out their own reservations, the trouble would not have 
happened. If you could get their reservations made a little larger 
they would be pleased. If I had the business to do, I could fix it 
by giving them a little more land.?° 

The council, though stormy, ended on a friendly note, even 
though it did not make Stevens retreat from his plan to place 
the interior Indians, including the Spokanes, on small reserva- 
tions; nor did it prevent troops from later invading the 
Spokane country in pursuit of the enemy Yakimas, whose 
warriors, as Garry had warned, mingled with the Spokanes 
and incited them to war. At the conclusion of the council, the 
Spokanes provided fresh horses for the Governor’s party, gave 
up some of their own rifles needed by Stevens to arm his 
small force, and offered to escort the party as far as the Snake 
River. 

The ensuing correspondence between Chief Garry and the 
Governor is revealing. “As for us, we are for peace,’ wrote 
Garry, adding that he had heard the Nez Percés were talking 
war and that made him uneasy since they stood to gain 
nothing by it. He had heard, he noted, that Stevens “‘talked 
hard” about the Spokanes, but he didn’t believe it. It was all 
the Yakimas’ doings, “for they want me to go to war by all 
means; but I would rather be quiet. When we meet next we 
can have a good understanding together, for I will keep 
nothing from you and expect the same from you. ot 

To this Stevens replied he did not believe the stories about 


10 Tbid., pp. 139-40. 
11 Congress of the U.S., 34th Cong., 3d Sess., H. Ex. Doc. 37, p. 68. 
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Garry and was happy that Garry was not being misled by the 
stories against him. “The Spokanes,” Stevens added, “have 
always been good Indians.” 

To Major General John Wool the Governor later set forth 
Garry’s position in detail: 


The letter of Garry, chief of the Spokanes, is a most plaintive and 
earnest call for help, so his hands may be strengthened in keeping 
his people to their plighted faith, and the coincidence is remark- 
able that this Indian chief, a white man in education and’ views of 
life, should ask me to do the very thing I have urged upon you; 
for you will remember, in my memoir, I urged that the troops in 
operating against the Indians, should be interposed between the 
friendly and hostile tribes, to prevent those now friendly from 
joining in the war. I have, sir, studied the character of these In- 
dians, and my views as to the influence upon the friendly Indians, 
of the mode of carrying on the war against the hostiles, are con- 
firmed by the only highly educated Indian of either Oregon or 
Washington, and the head chief of the very tribe in reference to 
which I have made this recommendation and felt the most solici- 
tude.!2 


Had Garry and ‘Stevens had their way, the Spokanes might 
have remained completely outside the devastating wars that 


followed close on the heels of this correspondence. Unfor- - 


tunately they did not, and things went from bad to worse. 
Unscrupulous whites stole cattle and supplies from friendly 
Indians, Indians pilfered and carried out stampedes. Irritation 
and anger surged into bloodshed. Indian “atrocities” grew in 
number and gruesome detail as they reached white families by 
word of mouth. Indian men, women, and children, the just 
with the unjust, were shot at and killed. Finally, Colonel Step- 
toe, marching his troops through the Palouse country in 
search of thieves, crossed the Snake into Spokane territory. 
When word spread through the Indian grapevine that this 
was an imvasion, Garry and others of the chiefs rode into the 


 Ibid., ist Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. 66, p. 43. Also to be found in Stevens, 
Op. cit., pp. 180-81. 
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Colonel’s camp. What had he come for? Did he not see what 
the friendly Indians would think? 

Returning to his people, Garry reported to them and also 
to neighboring groups that the soldiers did not want to attack 
them. They were merely passing through. This was true, for 
Colonel Steptoe purposed going quickly north to Colville in 
response to a frightened appeal from that quarter. 

Most of Garry’s people believed him. Neither they, the 
Pend Oreilles nor the Coeur d’Alenes wished to put an end 
to fifty years of friendly intercourse between themselves and 
the whites. But Indian communities were not unlike white 
ones. They had their high-spirited, daring, and impatient 
young bloods who could not be restrained. In spite of every- 
thing Garry could do or say, and he said much, a few 
Spokanes joined in an attack on Steptoe. 

When that officer was defeated near the butte bearing his 
name and obliged to retreat across the Snake, outraged mili- 
tary officials decided upon immediate reprisals and announced 
that the leaders responsible for the attack must be surrendered 
at once for punishment. 

Again Garry interceded for his people. “When the fight 
was over,” he wrote General Clark, who was in command of 
the Department of the Columbia, “I was thinking all the time 
to make peace, until I was told that Colonel Steptoe had said, 
‘I won’t make peace now with the Coeur d’Alenes and 
Spokanes. I will first shoot them and then, when they shall 
be very sorry, I will grant them peace.’ Hearing that, I 
thought it was useless for me to try to make peace.” 

Turn over their friends and members of their families to the 
Colonel to be shot without trial the Spokanes would not. 
Neither would the Nez Percés. It was contrary to every in- 
stinct of loyalty, and they knew of too many cases where 
Indians had been strung up or shot on slight evidence, or at 


18 Tbid. 35th Cong., 2d Sess., H. Ex. Doc. 2, p. 377. 
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least with slight understanding of their codes of ethics. How 
could General Clark expect them to become informers in 
face of the fact that the government he represented had never 
made any consistent effort to understand the Indian point of 
view about giving up tribal lands? It was unjust, Garry pro- 
tested, that Indians should be punished, without a hearing, for 
violations of laws with which they were not familiar or which 
cut across traditional codes. Once more he reminded his white 
enemies that if only they would take the Indian chiefs into 
their confidence and deal with them like men the matter of 
white settlement could be adjusted. 

Quite probably Garry overestimated the innate good will 
and reasonableness of the interior chiefs as a whole, for by 
this time they were disillusioned as to the kindly intentions of 
the strangers they had once welcomed; but what he said was 
true of himself. F¥e was far too intelligent a man to underesti- 
mate white power. He foresaw the inevitability of ultimate 
defeat. But he thought the Spokanes should be allowed to re- 
tire with dignity, having had some voice in the decision of 
their fate. In view of their long record of friendliness, they 


should at least be consulted as to which of their lands they 


should give up and where they should go. 

Such talk was useless. It not only fell on the deaf ears o the 
whites, but was beyond the grasp of many of his own people. 
In September, 1858, a punitive force under Colonel George 
Wright met the forces of the allied interior tribes, including 
a good many Spokanes, in the Four Lakes district some fifteen 
miles southwest of Spokane. There within four hours, the 
Indians were routed. Wright was a competent officer, his 
force was armed with a new long-range rifle. Five days later, 
after a running fight covering fourteen miles, the white troops 
camped on the present site of Fort George Wright, leaving 
behind them a decisively beaten foe. 

Three of Spokane Garry’s brothers and a brother-in-law 
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were among the Indians who lost their- lives in the fighting. 
Stricken, but still an apostle of justice, Garry spoke again. 
The Spokanes, he insisted, should not all be made to suffer for 
the mistakes of the hot-heads among them.: But Colonel 
Wright was heading an expedition bent on retribution. Punish- 
ment was his business. Curtly he directed Garry, “Go tell 
your people and all other Indians to come in at once—men, 
women, and children—and lay down their arms.” If they did 
not, he added, he would fight them until none were left. 

Without more ado, the Colonel moved his troops up river 
toward Liberty Lake, taking time along the way to hang a 
Spokane chief who had come into camp and surrendered. 
Then, to inflict punishment where it would hurt most, he not 
only had his men slaughter outright eight or nine hundred cap- 
tured Indian horses, but ordered the soldiers to burn buildings 
filled with grain wherever found. 

To a Spokane, his horses were his bank account. He not 
only rode them for pleasure and for profit, they were the coin 
with which he traded for buffalo hides and paid his gambling 
debts. The loss inflicted by Colonel Wright was irreparable. 
Small wonder that a “peace” treaty was shortly signed for the 
Spokanes by their chiefs, including Garry and Big Star. ‘The 
occasion was a council held on Latah Creek; the date Septem- 
ber 23, 1858. In the days immediately following, the Latah 
acquired a new name. From pine trees on its bank, ten Indians 
were hanged. To this day the stream is called Hangman 
Creek.** 
| Garry was still the most respected and best-known chief 
among the Spokanes. He also continued to have the respect 
of many whites, including certain army officers and Indian 
agents who in the course of their dealings with him became 

14Certain maps identified the Latah, or Ned-Whauld, as Camas Prairie 


Creek. To Captain Mullan it was the Lartow, from which the name Latah 
was probably derived. 
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familiar with his sterling qualities. Patiently he went about 
the task of reconstructing the life of his people. The year fol- 
lowing their defeat, he wrote General W. S. Harney, com- 
manding officer of the Dapammuent of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, that the Spokanes were “ready and willing” to sell their 
lands and have roads made through their country. Wherever 
they were sent, they wished to have an Indian agent and 
soldiers live near them for protection. For himself, he hoped 


the reservation to which they might be assigned would be 


located where they would neither disturb white settlers nor 
be disturbed by them. 

General Harney forwarded Garry's letter to the proper 
office in Washington, D.C., enclosing a covering message of 
his own. In justice to the SHaleines he wrote, their humble 


request for protection and a spot where they could live undis- 


turbed should be granted. 


Duly these letters were called to the attention of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, but nothing came of them. With other 
chiefs and Father DeSmet, Garry attended a conference on 
Indian affairs held in Vancouver. Afterwards, the chiefs spent 
some time visiting about the state as Uncle Sam’s guests. 
Nothing came of that either. Poverty-stricken, disinherited, 
with no spot officially theirs, the Spokanes did the best they 
could, living from hand to mouth—and rapidly deteriorating: 
After fifteen years, another Commanding officer had a con- 


ference with Garry at the falls of the Spokane and curtly — 


ordered him to be good. In 1877, at a Council growing out of 
the Nez Percé war under Chief Joseph, a war in which the 
Spokanes had refused to become involved, Garry was prom- 
ised that if his people remained at peace they would be well 
provided for. But they never were. 

The year 1880 saw another futile council involving some 
three or four thousand Indians and eventuating in the usual 
specious promises. The following year it was made known 
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to the assembled Spokanes that they could have their choice; 
either take up land in severalty, or go on a reservation west 
of the Columbia in an area they had never called theirs. Indj- 
viduals among them were already engaged in farming, and 


~ others might undertake to become agriculturalists. But move 


to a reservation west of the Columbia the tribe would not. 
It was asking too much to expect them to herd with tribes who 
were their traditional enemies. In the absence of a reservation 
of their own they would continue as they were, getting along 
as best they could on land not yet overrun by whites. In the 
face of their determination, the government at Washington 
did not insist. Out of the long war with the Nez Percés, caused 
by removing that tribe from their ancestral lands, Washington 
had learned a few things. 

Garry was growing old, but he was still no fool. In 1887 he 
made a last and again useless attempt to have a reservation 
definitely assigned to his people. In the meantime, he himself 
had lived on and competently farmed an excellent piece of 
land somewhat east of what was to become the town of Hill- 


yard. Under the agreement finally entered into during the 


1887 negotiations, title to such homesteads was supposedly 
assured the Indians, especially if they became citizens, which 
Garry attempted to do. Meantime, he enclosed his parcel of 


land with a log fence and improved it in every way. 


Garry was a good farmer, but he liked fishing too. One day 
during the fishing season he went with his family to a tempo- 
rary Indian camp on the Spokane River. His fields were in 
crop, harvest time was yet to come, he could conscientiously 
join his tribesmen in securing the salmon which still formed 
so large a part of their subsistence. Perhaps he might also 
confirm them in the Christian faith. 

Word came that his claim had been jumped. When he 
hurried back to his home and land he was ordered by the 
white men in possession to get off and stay off. All his efforts 
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to regain possession were fruitless. Legal procedures proved 
as futile as argument. The newcomers had filed on the land 
and their claims were allowed to stand in spite of the evidence 
inherent in Garry’s improvements, his fence, his growing 
crops. What was one Indian more or less, even though he 


happened to be a “good” Indian? 


Dispossessed and unable to secure another farm, the little. 


old chief returned to life in a tepee. He had been a man of 
substance, with many horses, a small herd of cattle, and a 
modest income derived from the barter or sale of farm pro- 
duce, often to pioneer whites who without the products of 
his farm would have been considerably put to it to provide 
themselves and their animals with sufficient food. The pension 
of one hundred dollars a month promised him in one of the 
agreements entered into with the government had not arrived. 
It never did arrive. His horses became the prey of passing 
miners who took them away without bothering to pay. One 
after another, his cattle had to be killed to supply food for his 
family, reduced first to a blind wife and a stalwart daughter 
and finally to his daughter Nelly alone, who helped eke out 
their existence by washing clothes for white settlers in the 
village epowing up by the falls of the Spokane. ‘There the 
short, “pot-bellied, shriveled, blear-eyed old man’ ’ shivering 
in the blanket that topped his dingy civilian clothes as he 
rode or led through the streets his ancient white horse was 
eyed disdainfully by newcomers unacquainted with his past. 
He was just another dirty old savage better out of the way. 


White boys not only rolled boulders into his camp on Hang- 


man Creek, but found other means of annoyance, as thought- 
less boys will. 

All along, life for the Spokane Indian chief who as a youth 
had been the first of his tribe to secure a white man’s educa- 
tion had been a series of bitter disappointments. In later life, 
rival chiefs had at times foresworn his counsel. William Three 
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Mountain was one. While Garry was still trying to secure a 
tribal reservation, William had headed a doubtful homestead- 
ing experiment on Indian Prairie six miles below Deep Creek 
Falls. Thanks to Thomas Henry Cowley, devoted friend of 
the Spokanes, the colony survived despite Garry’s open op- 
position.** Another rival was Chief Whistle-Possum (Lot) 
who finally accepted for the Lower Spokanes a small terri- 
tory at the mouth of the Spokane River ambitiously an- 
nounced as the Spokane Reservation, though it took care of 
but a fraction of the tribe. | 

No wonder that the dignity and determination with which 
as a young man Garry had attacked the problems of his peo- » 
ple gradually gave way to a sorrowful acquiescence, shared 
by those who were his friends but mistakenly identified as 
sullen bitterness by such as observed only his gruff manner 
and stern features. 

Garry was seldom bitter. Along the way, many white men 
had spoken ill of him, and some still did. He had been bump- 
tious, insolent, and an instigator of Indian unrest, they said. 
Careful investigation has shown the majority of such com- © 
plaints arose from hearsay or from pique on the part of 
jealous Indians or covetous whites who held the too common 
belief that all Indians were “vipers and varmints,” or who 
resented the little chief’s proud bearing and ability to plead 
his cause with the logic and skill of a well-trained lawyer. 

Toward white men who met him on anything like even 
terms and treated him fairly, Garry’s attitude was peren- 
nially friendly. No saint, he admitted his shortcomings 
frankly. In the main they were surprisingly like the failings 
of many of his white detractors. Garry gambled. With the 
_ Spokanes to do so was as natural as breathing and as little 
regarded as a sin until missionary teachers told them other- 
wise. The little chief was no wastrel, and there is no reason 
to believe he was either a professional or a perennial gambler. 


15 See Drury’s “Tepee in His Front Yard,” pp. 166-69 for final outcome of 
‘Colony. 
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Sometimes he drank too much “fire-water.” He liked liquor 
but usually kept his appetite under control. Once he did not 
and his indulgence put him in jail for the night. His remark 
next morning was laconic. It served him right, he said. He 
had no business to get drunk. 

When life on Hangman Creek finally became intolerable 
for the old: chief and the two or three Indian families who 
camped there with him, the owner of a tract of land near 
Indian Cafion came to the rescue by granting them the privi- 
lege of moving there. It was in this camp that the weary son 
of Illim-Spokaneé, head chief of the Middle Spokanes to 
whom Spokane owes its name, said his last prayers in 1892 
and departed for the Heaven prepared, as he steadfastly be- 
lieved, for good Indians and. upright white people alike. A 
Presbyterian minister preached the funeral sermon and friends 
laid him to rest under a little wooden cross in a white man’s 
cemetery. 

So passed Spokane Garry.” 


15Qn June 15, 1935, a monument bearing an appropriate inscription was 
unveiled by the Spokane Chapter of the D. A. R. at Garry’s grave in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 


16Qn June 15, 1935, a monument bearing an appropriate inscription was: | 


unveiled by the Spokane Chapter of the D. A. R. at Garry’s grave in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 
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Bunchégrass Realm 
High, Wide, and Handsome 


SPOKANE was a long time aborning. So too was the county in 
which it lay; and for that matter, the state of Washington. 
While California was experiencing the gold rush of ’49 and 
immigrants came in a swelling stream over the Oregon Trail 
to make homes for themselves in the fertile valley of the 
Willamette, the bunchgrass still waved serene over the Spo- 
kane country. Walla Walla, way station for covered wagons 
and the mining stampede into Idaho and Montana in the 
sixties, became a thriving city, largest in the interior between 
the Rockies and the Cascades. But there was no Spokane. In 
fact, up to the seventies, there was not even a Spokane Falls, 
that is, in the way of a settlement. To most people in the 
United States the entire area was a vague “somewhere way 
up in the Northwest,” an unsurveyed wilderness on the map 
of Washington Territory. 

Not that the physical contours of what was to become the 
heart of the “Inland Empire”? were wholly unknown to a 

1'This term goes at least as far back as 1848 when the Rev. George H. 
Atkinson of Oregon City, having made several trips northward, referred to 
the Walla Walla, Palouse, and Klickitat region as “a great Inland Empire.” 
In 1878 the term received public recognition when a newspaper known as 
“The Inland Empire” was started in The Dalles, Oregon. Population flowed 
in, the name stuck, and the area widened. Estimated at its widest and longest, 
the Empire has been said to extend from an indefinite somewhere near or 


slightly above the British Columbia boundary line to an equally indefinite 
line in north central Oregon. It is bounded on the west by the Cascade 
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few scientists and explorers and the ubiquitous fur traders; 
nor had its more obvious resources failed to make an impres- 
sion on the handful of hardy souls who had traversed its 
limitless acres on missionary errands. Lewis and Clark, on 
their way west, ran into the Bitterroot mountains, those bar- 
riers so effectively rimming the eastern aproaches to the 
Empire that it was three-quarters of a century before a loco- 
motive got through. They became acquainted with the turgid 
waters of the Snake as it threaded its wild cafions to join the 
Columbia at a spot just above the present Wallula.? On the 
return trip they fell in with Coeur d’Alene Indians who said 
their home was at the falls of a river rising in a beautiful lake 
and flowing into the Columbia from the east—the Spokane 
River, though not yet known by that name. 

Ross Cox had wandered northward for days over the roll- 
ing, grass-clad hills of the Palouse* where today’s “flying 
farmers” survey from their planes what they boast to be the 
breadbasket of the world: countless acres of golden wheat 
interspersed with huge fields of peas, and green valleys punc- 


tuated with commodious ranch homes and thriving com- 


munities. 

The Big Bend of the Columbia where the river describes 
a great arc above the mouth of the Snake was familiar to the 
fur trade as was the plateau it circled. This plateau, they 
learned, was a patchwork of glacier-scraped scabland, open 
bunchgrass prairie spotted with sagebrush and oases of green 
in gullies and about potholes or small, shallow lakes filled in 


Mountains and on the east by the Rockies—particularly the Bitterroot 
range in Idaho. From the point of view of peripheral cities it now reaches 
from the neighborhood of Lewiston, Idaho, on the east to Yakima, Wash- 
ington, on the west; and from Colville in northern Washington to Baker 
City, Oregon. “Spokane, Capital of the Inland Empire” is a phrase hallowed 
by long usage, though Walla Walla and Lewiston have in the past claimed 
the honor. 

2 Wallula was later the site of Old Fort Walla Walla. 

3 See Chap. 1 of the present book, note 1, p. 3. 
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spring by the melting snow and progressively disappearing in 
summer. On the plateau, according to early reports, grazed 
immense herds of mountain sheep and goats. Later, antelope. 
were frequently mentioned. 

The fur traders saw and marveled at the Grand Coulee, a 
silt-floored cafion leading away from the Columbia, its bot- 
tom a natural garden between walls of basalt towering in 
places as high as eight hundred to a thousand feet. That the 
Coulee was an age-old river channel formed when glacial ice 
blocked the mighty Columbia they probably never guessed. 
As they urged their ponies through the belly-high bunchgrass 
of this gash in the plateau it is certain they could not have 
envisioned the twenty-five mile length of the upper Coulee 
as an irrigation reservoir for today’s so-called Columbia River 
Basin Project. Nor did they foresee a future concrete dam, 
largest man-made structure in the world, spanning the Co- 
lumbia just above the entrance to the Coulee and generating 
power to lift water nearly three hundred feet to the reservoir, 
besides supplying electric current to hundreds of industries, 
villages, and farms.‘ 

These same traders knew the open, piny woods on the 
northern and eastern fringes of the Palouse and the Big Bend. 
They hunted the at times almost impenetrable forests of cedar, 
fir, and pine clothing the mountains into which the open 
woods led. They trapped the chain of mountain lakes deep- 
set in those forests. They followed the course of the Spokane 
River through its broad upper valley and lower rocky gorges 
to where it joined the Columbia—and probably mourned the 
recurrent cascades and churning falls that unfitted the stream 
for purposes of transportation. How much easier to bring the 
winter’s pack of furs down to Spokane House if only a bateau 
could navigate the swift-flowing Spokane! 


*For the history, geology, engineering and irrigation aspects of Grand 
Coulee see F. O. Jones, Grand Coulee. 
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Occasionally in their roving careers the hunters picked 
golden nuggets out of the gravel of the mountain streams and 
the sands along the Columbia. Or they bought them of the 
Indians. Someday, perhaps, placer miners with pick and pan 
would come to glean a precarious living from this same sand 
and gravel, But not now; fur was today’s wealth.. 

Exploring parties and men of science sent by government 
also noted in their reports obvious evidences of mineral 
wealth. Mary Richardson Walker had furnished some of 
them with samples. Nevertheless, it was not until the sixties 
that the physical barriers partitioning the slowly emerging 
Empire from the rest of the world began to become a lure 
instead of an obstacle. Gold discoveries at that time along 
the tributaries of the Snake in Idaho and in the eighties in the 
- Coeur d’Alenes started stampedes as prolific of thrills as the 
best of the earlier rushes into California. 

As the story of Spokane House has indicated, the residents 
experimented with gardening. This had also been true at Fort 
Colville and at the Tshimakain mission. Spokane Garry had 
carried farming a good deal further. The climate was pro- 
pitious, and wherever there was water, the soil was won- 
drously fertile. 

The fur traders even experimented in a small way pn 
grazing. If Indian ponies could live on the dried- -up grasses of 
fall and winter, perhaps cattle could—and sheep. As early as 
1826 Doctor McLoughlin of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
sent members of his carefully nurtured herd at Vancouver to 
Colville. Sheep came too, and both did well. As for horses, all 
_that was necessary was to breed the ponies and turn them out 

as the Indians did. 

These experiments on the part of the fur trade were not, 
however, carried on with an eye to the extensive develop- 
ment of natural resources or the encouragement of settlement. 
Far from it. Settlement would be their ruin; for as human 
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population increased, the wild population on which the Com- 
pany depended for its furs would disappear. 

It was the missionary doctor, Marcus Whitman, who more 
than anyone else most effectively upset the Hudson’s Bay 
Company plans by denying the Company’s repeated assertion 
that wagons could never get through the barrier mountains 
west of Fort Hall. Wagons could, he said. Happily, the Doc- 
tor added to his faith, personal knowledge.® In 1840 he had 
welcomed at Waiilatpu a little party, including Joe Meek. 
This party had succeeded in bringing across the Blue Moun- 
tains two wagons; wagons ae their beds, but still wheeled 
vehicles, the first “land canoes” the wondering Indians had 
ever seen. Thanks largely to Whitman’s helpful and en- 
couraging presence in the great immigrant train of 1843, 
its wagons came through, and the Oregon Trail acquired the 
semblance of a road. But unfortunately for the Spokane coun- 
try to the north, the wagon wheel immigrants had had 
enough of hard going when at last the flowering Walla Walla 
valley lay before them. There some settled down and others 
made their way to the fertile Willamette valley further west 
and south in Oregon. | 

For years the north country went unorganized politically, 
and its wealth of natural resources remained practically un- 
_ touched. Streams were largely unnavigable and no roads ex- 
isted to make up for the lack of water-transportation. As for 
Spokane itself, the well-worn fur-trade route, Walla Walla 
to Colville, definitely by-passed it. Nothing but Indian trails 
offered ingress. With the passing of the fur trade, a few of 
those who had been engaged in it, along with a handful of 
more than usually adventurous pioneers, had taken a chance 
by settling on tracts of land within the Empire that looked 
favorable to agriculture and to the maintenance of small herds. 

Whether they could keep their acreage they had no way of 
knowing; for long after the United States—Canadian bound- 


t : : : 
5 He had observed wagons in use by the American Fur Company while on his 
1835 trip west. 
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aries had been fixed, the land in the future Empire lay un- 
surveyed as well as politically unorganized. 

In 1853 Washington Territory was finally carved out of 
Oregon, and General Isaac I. Stevens came across the moun- 
tains as Governor. His immediate jobs were to make peace 
with the Indians, to open an East-West wagon road, to de- 
termine a route for a railroad across the Cascade mountains, 
and of course to assist in the organization of political units. 

The story of Spokane Garry has indicated in part the steps 
taken toward the accomplishment of the first of these objec- 
tives. When treaties failed, the Indians were overpowered 
by force. | 

The task of road building fell to the lot of Lieutenant (later 
Captain) John Mullan. It has well been said that his was the 
case of a little man who did a big job. Observant, hard- 
working, and persevering in spite of difficulties of terrain and 
discouraging apathy at the nation’s Capitol, he ran a road 
approximately six hundred miles long from Walla Walla to 
Fort Benton on the upper Missouri. Since at the Walla Walla 
end Captain Mullan’s road connected with the older Oregon 
immigrant road to Wallula on the Columbia, the new high-- 
way linked the basins of two of the nation’s greatest water- 
ways. It took seven years to complete the job, years during 
which the young engineer stuck to his task figuratively 
through hell and literally through high water. To Congress 
the road might be primarily a military necessity demanded by 
Indian uprisings. But Mullan was a dreamer as well as an army 
officer and engineer. He could see civilization flooding across 
the humps and bumps of his road; covered wagons and pack 
trains bearing the people and the mores of the East to the 
land beyond the shining mountains. Gazing further into the 
future, he could see the smoke of locomotives following 
where the pioneer procession led. While his crew, numbering 
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with shovel, pick, ax, and saw, dug and whacked a twenty- 
five foot swath through more than a hundred miles of virgin 
forest, constructed rude bridges, installed ferries, and spanned 
soft earth with corduroy, Mullan jotted down convenient sites 
for prospective immigrants and noted means of providing 
them with supplies. Vestiges of his road can still be found 
buried in the underbrush at various points in Spokane County," 
though not in the city itself. Like every other main route, it 
failed to pass through the site of the future city by the falls. 
Instead, it crossed the river a number of miles upstream via 
a ferry maintained by a mixed blood, Antoine Plant, of whom 
more later.’ 

By modern standards Captain John Mullan’s road was no 
highway. Indeed, it took imagination even to speak of some 
of its stretches as a road. Twice spring freshets wiped out 
considerable portions so thoroughly that they had to be 
entirely rebuilt. Father Cataldo, famed Catholic missioner, 
reported what was probably the then current jibe: “Don’t 
you know the Captain made just enough of a trail so he could 
get back out of here?” 

To organize Washington Territory required its subdivision 
into workable county units, and that is a tale that extends far 
beyond Governor Stevens’s incumbency. It is a tale of politi- 
cal blundering, ignorance, and ineptitude mixed with comedy 

6 See Waddell, Eastern Washington Historical Primer, p. 40, for location 
of markers along the road. Durham, History of the City of Spokane, I, 297, 
recites briefly the route followed by the road. Greenough, First roo Years, 
p. 4, points out two minor misconceptions rather generally held concerning 
the road and also gives a detailed account of its original route through the 
Coeur d’Alenes and of an alternate one which later became the main- 
traveled route between Old Mission at Cataldo, Idaho, and Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

7 The last name has appeared as “Plant,” “Plante,” and “LePlante.” An- 
toine, also spelled “Antone,” had Indian, French and Canadian blood in his 
veins but his speech and manner were French-Canadian. He ferried freight 
across the Spokane River at four dollars per wagon and twenty-five cents a 


head for stock. “Plant” was the name used by the Legislature in authorizing 
establishment of the ferry. See Lewis, “The Sinclair Party.) 
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and tragedy. Boundary lines were fixed by legislative fiat with 
reckless abandon and shifted as casually as winds shifted the 
sand dunes on the Columbia. 

Spokane County was a case in point. The bill of 1857-58 
authorizing its creation outlined the boundaries with ‘truly 
western open-handedness. The county embraced “a stretch of 
plain and mountain, of prairie and forest, of placid lakes and 
foaming torrents” some two hundred miles wide and nearly 
four hundred miles long, a total of more than seventy-five 
thousand square miles, “with scarcely one white person to 
each thousand,”* most of them settled in the Colville valley 
and practically none along the Spokane! 

Three times this county of magnificent distances was re- 
created by legislative enactment, twice because the officers 
appointed to organize it had failed to act. They could see 
nothing to be gained in so doing, either for themselves or for 
the infinitesimal and widely scattered population. No tax 
funds were available for expenses, nor were they likely to 
become available in the immediate future. There were other 
difficulties. Residents of the county living in the Bitterroot 
valley in what is now Montana, were asking for a county of 
their own—without result, save to indicate the difficulties 
inherent in trying to consolidate the political administration 
of an area so vast and ill-defined. 

No wonder the new county almost died aborning! In fact, 
it lay in a kind of governmental coma until 1860 when the 
legislature again acted and the appointed commissioners actu- 
ally met, organized, arranged for an election, named the little 
trading post of Pinkney City near Colville as county seat, 
and otherwise set Spokane County up in business. Sale of a 
liquor license provided the treasury with its first cash, and 
succeeding transactions of a similar nature helped materially, 
though adequate financing remained a difficult problem and 


i Durham, History of the City of Spokane, I, 266. 
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measures to replenish the treasury were not always above 
criticism. In 1863 the county commissioners had the happy 
_ thought of approaching the legislature for a law to tax China- 
men $1.50 per month, this sum to be collected’ by the sheriff 
at a twenty percent commission. Chinese, complained dis- 
eruntled gold seekers, were becoming far too numerous and 
too prosperous as placer miners along the Columbia. In fact, 
the Orientals were largely engaged in reworking claims aban- 
doned by some of these same grumblers. But the, legislature 
was sufficiently impressed ..to pass the necessary legislation, 
even raising the sheriff’s share to twenty-five percent and 
allotting half the take to the territorial government. 

Although the new county was as poor as it was huge, it 
had no intention of being overlooked. Obviously, it must have 
a representative in the territorial Assembly, and H. W. Wat- 
son was elected as such. After traversing the long miles horse- 
back to the territorial capitol at Olympia on the far side of 
the Cascades, the would-be Assemblyman discovered he had 
no official status, since the act establishing Spokane County 
had made no provision for such a representative. Happily, the 
matter was soon adjusted. An accommodating legislature 
appointed Mr. Watson as Doorkeeper, and with this consola- 
tion prize he was able to stay on, though perhaps to his 
eventual personal undoing. History does not state whether 
it was his salary as Doorkeeper that enabled him to buy a 
gold watch with which he started home. But on the way he 
was murdered by an Indian who coveted the watch. The 

event led to speedy examination of the murderer in the little 
courtroom of a Pinkney City justice-of-the-peace and he was 
hanged forthwith by infuriated citizens and soldiers, without 
recourse to further judicial procedure. 

As though Spokane County were not large enough already, 
it was in 1864 merged with a huge county to the north and 
west called Stevens, in honor of the ex-governor who by this 
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time had lost his life in the Civil War. The name Spokane 
was abandoned in the process of amalgamation. Fort Colville, 
the chief population center, became the county seat. After 
seven years, the government was temporarily and officially 
removed to the tiny settlement at Spokane Falls until the 
voters should decide where they wanted it permanently. But 
the officials at Fort Colville refused to remove the records to 
Spokane, and to Colville the county seat speedily returned. 
_ Gradually Spokane County was shorn of a number of Idaho 
counties, including Shoshone in which lay the Coeur d’Alene 
gold fields. Not until 1879 did it emerge as a separate unit 
including all of what are now Douglas and Lincoln counties. 
“Shucks!”” dryly reminisced a pioneer. “I didn’t need to 
move around at all in order to live in Washington Territory, 
the state of Washington, Spokane, Stevens and Lincoln coun- 
ties. I just stayed put and they came to me.” 

During the long years of these geographical and political 
adjustments, population grew at a snail’s pace. Meantime the 
bunchgrass flourished “green in the spring, dry in midsummer, 
and reviving in autumn,” disturbed by the plow only here and 
there, though increasingly frequented by flocks and herds. 

The reason for the relatively speedy development of stock- 
raising as compared with farming is not far to seek. Livestock 
was mobile; it could take itself to market. In 1875 “Uncle” 
Dan Drumheller drove 5,800 head of cattle over the moun- 


tains to the Laramie, Wyoming, market. Farm produce, on — 


the other hand, could not propel itself. It had to be carried; 
and up to the building of the obviously inadequate Mullan 
road, no avenues of transportation were open save certain 
navigable stretches of the Snake and the rough and tumble of 
the upper Columbia. 

How stock-raising got its start in the headquarters of the 
fur trade and the farms of the missionaries has been suggested. 
When the fur companies withdrew, they left behind in the 
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hands ot one-time employees and “remittance men” from 
overseas (some of them younger sons of British nobility) the 
company flocks and herds—or at least such animals as the men 
could afford to purchase for breeding purposes. There were 
horses too, the spotted Indian ponies and others bred as the 
exigencies of the trade had demanded. In view of these be- 
ginnings it is not surprising to find Scotch, British, and French- 
Canadian names liberally sprinkled throughout the annals of 
stock-raising in the Inland Empire. One name not easily over- 
looked is that of Lord Blythe. Monocled, aloof, maintaining 
a houseful of servants, this biggest cattleman in the Grand 
Coulee was humorously aware of his lack of popularity. In 
the British Isles, said he, “I am ‘My Lord’; but in the Coulee 
I am only ‘that damed old Blythe.’ ” 

Of course, not all the flocks and herds that roved the 
bunchgrass and sagebrush were British owned or bred. A 


scattering of immigrants from the States had with infinite 


effort pushed through the mountains the lean survivors of 
the domestic herds with which they had started across the 
plains, and these survivors waxed strong and prolific in the 
Walla Walla valley and other favored spots. Their progeny 
were supplemented by purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, for enterprising Americans as well as subjects of the 
British crown saw wealth in flocks and herds nurtured on the 
succulent grass of the north country. 

The first large herds of cattle recorded in the Spokane 
valley were owned respectively by two subjects of the British 
crown and two citizens of the United States. In the late fall 
of 1854, John Moar and John V. Campbell arrived with their 
stock at Antoine Plant’s place adjoining his ferry, with the 
intention of wintering there. They may have had some mis- 
givings when they found Francis B. Owens and a man by the 
name of Gibson, both American citizens, ahead of them with 
four or five hundred head of cattle and as many horses. But, 
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as years before when Yankee met Britisher at Spokane House, 


the encounter was friendly in spite of some underlying rivalry. 
In view of the mixed Indian and French-Canadian back- 
ground of their host, the affair even took on an international 
character. Winter was well on the way and shelter imperative. 
Working together, Yanks and “Canuks” in two weeks put up 
a log cabin for the late comers, while Antoine provided both 
parties with supplies from Fort Colville. 

The hordes of gold hunters hurrying through the Inland 
Empire in the sixties saw nothing in the bunchgrass which 
might line their pocketbooks. However, they were more than 
glad to fill their stomachs with beefsteaks that same grass 
had made juicy and to provide themselves with similarly 
nourished ponies to carry themselves and their belongings 
into and over the Blue Mountains to the shining sands of 
Orofino. The contemporaneous but less spectacular trek of 
miners into the gold fields around Colville and the Kootenai 
country created similar demands. The horse and cattle indus- 
try boomed in the Big Bend, the Palouse, and about Colville 
to such an extent that there soon developed a steady move- 
ment of cattle back from the coast to the bunchgrass country 
east of the Cascades. It was a stockman’s heyday. 

The heyday did not last. Many of the would-be miners 
returned sadder and wiser men, not a few of them to try 
their own luck at stock-raising. Overproduction plus the de- 
cline of the mining rush caused a ‘real depression in the seven- 
ties. Yet many a stockman carried on in spite of falling prices, 
lack of markets, and hazards of prairie fire, winter ice, and 
summer drought. It might be tough going, but he stuck to 
it, sometimes out of sheer stubbornness or a love of life in the 
open even when divested of the glamor that attends the cow- 
boy epoch depicted on the screen and kept green in the 
memory of the Inland Empire through the famous annual 
Round-Up at Pendleton in eastern Oregon. There the nos- 
talgic memories of the old-timers are dramatized by red- 
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shirted modern daredevils of tooled stock saddle and supple 
lariat. They “rope and bust,” “hog-tie” or “rustle,” to the 
whoops of white-bearded old-timers in the bleachers and the 
admiration of touring tenderfeet who may gather that herding 
in bygone days was a perpetual circus and the stockman’s life 
one continuous round of hearty pleasure interrupted only by 
bands of “rustlers” or an encounter with firearms after a game 
of poker. 

In reality there was a far less glamorous side to life where 
the deer and the antelope played on the mesas of the Big Bend 
and Indian ponies still ran wild on the hills of the Palouse. ‘The 
deer and the antelope were there, and so were the ponies, until 
civilization drove them away. But raising horse’, sheep, and 
cattle for profit and riding herd through sage and bunchgrass, 
whether the herd belonged to a stock baron or a struggling 
pioneer was neither circus nor picnic. Mounted on his piebald 
pony, the cowboy frequently spent the entire day in the sad- 
dle battling wind or sagebrush or both, as he and one other 
drove a herd of fifteen hundred or more to range or market. 
When darkness overtook him, he turned in on the ground 
with his saddle for pillow, glad that no badger hole hidden in 
the grass had that day thrown his pony. He slept with one 
ear cocked for a frightened bellow that meant prowlers, four- 
footed or on horseback. With daylight he was at it again, 
perhaps searching for members of the flock that were lost, 
strayed or stolen, facing the possibility of losing his bearings 
in a sea of waving grass that stretched to the horizon. Te 
prevent the latter, cowboys who rode the Okanogan plateau 
finally erected a platform and, from a pole set on top of a huge 
rock, unfurled the stars and stripes, the whole visible for 
miles. The Indians called it “ Dooley’s Fourth of July.” It is 
not recorded that cowboys of the Big Bend and the Palouse 
took similar precautions. They catia upon grit and native 
sense of direction. 

In winter, and with no home to call them, cowboys of all’ 
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these areas more nearly approximated the life of their glamor- 
ous prototypes on the screen, gambling away the summer’s 
earnings or riding twenty miles in coldest weather to dance 
all night at a neighborly party—anyone living within a day’s 
ride was a neighbor—or a strictly commercial affair, with the 
saloonkeeper as host and some local Molly b’ Damn as danc- 
ing partner. 

Sheep-raising became a growing industry as the years rolled 
by. In some ways the sheepherder’s lot was harder than the 
cowboy’s, though his job was less spectacular. Save for the 
companionship of his dogs, he passed days and weeks of utter 
loneliness as he trailed his flock. Sheep, besides being foolish 
creatures easily led astray, all had an exasperating fastidious- 
ness about what they drank. They would die of thirst sooner 
than touch water impregnated with properties alien to their 
taste. This might necessitate a “dry drive” at night, and more 
than two such drives brought sure disaster. ‘Those “barking 
wolves,” the coyotes, had constantly to be fended off after 
dark. Other and larger beasts of prey fond of dining on raw 
lamb or mutton had also to be guarded against. 

If stock-raising was hard on the cowboy and herder it might 
be equally tough, though in a somewhat different way, on 
the owner. His were no tenderly cared-for domestic animals, 
sheltered from the weather in sheds and barns, fed with grain 
and hay in winter, bedded down in straw, and daily turned 
out to pasture in summer. His cattle, of excellent breed, grew | 
up on the open range or on vast stretches of grazing land 
available for a dollar or two per acre. Here they foraged for: 
bunchgrass in and out of season, in peril from predatory ani- 
mals, prowling bands of Indians, poison larkspur, and prairie 
fires, and, worst enemy of all, the weather. If the season hap- 
pened to be unusually dry, water totally disappeared from 
swales and holes in outcropping scab rock, with none available 
elsewhere. Even more devastating were occasional hard win- 
ters, for only here and there was the land cut by 2 fertile 
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valley or sheltered gulch providing provender and escape from 
winter storms, while of man-made shelter there was none. 
Yet the stockman turned his herd into the open, gambling on 
the chance that no ill freak of the weather would occur in a 
land where winters were short and the climate presumably 
mild. It was reasonably mild for the most part, though a good 
deal of snow might fall. This in itself caused little trouble 
except when there was a season of alternate freeze and thaw. 
Then streams and water holes glazed over and the brown grass 
became a sea of ice the crust of which cattle frantically and 
unsuccessfully pawed trying to get through to the nourish- 
ment beneath. With no “Operation Haylift” to come to the 
rescue, the stockman sent up a petition to the god of the 
winds: 
O Stockman’s God! O Thou 
To whom we always look 
And humbly, trusting, bow 
In prayer and praise-CHINOOK! 
On Thee we more rely 
Than all the hay and straw, 
Or barley, oats and rye 
For Thy propitious thaw.® 
If the prayer was answered with a freezing gale, cattle died 
by the hundreds in helpless circles, tails to the wind that was 
not the balmy Chinook. 

Under like conditions, horses also died miserably on the 
range, though they were more apt to be successful in pawing 
through to grass. Even when wintered fairly near the ranch 
house, their chances for survival might be poor through lack 


*The poem appeared in The Weekly Mountaineer, The Dalles, Oregon, 
Jan, 6, 1872. 

The Portland (Oregon) Bureau of Immigration explained in its publicity 
pamphlet, The Pacific Northwest, p. 17, that the Chinook is a wind rendered 
warm and moist from its passage across the Japan Current and that it blows 
up the channel of the Columbia and through gaps and passes in the moun- 
tains to penerate the interior. The name is derived from that of an Indian 
wind god, whose legendary duties and deeds are an interesting example of 
Pacific Northwest Indian folklore. 
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of haystacks and stored-up grain. The owner of a small herd 
might bare inadequate patches of grass through frantic shovel- 
ing, and might even feed his favorite pony with the straw 
filling of a bed tick when he found the pony trying to eat 
a fiber doormat. But on the whole it was useless. With spring 
came the noisome duty of burying under the sod mounds of 
decaying horseflesh left behind by the coyotes and too close 
to human living quarters to be left for removal by others of 
nature’s scavengers. 

For the little man such losses might be irreparable. He 
hired out, took to freighting, became a stage driver, or, if 
love of the soil was strong enough within him, sought out a 
fertile valley where he might start all over again on free land 
as a small farmer. With the stock baron it was different. When 
warm weather came, he galloped about as usual, skirting with 
offended nose the rotting carcasses that defiled the upspring- 
ing greenness. A few cattle were still alive for breeding pur- 
poses and he would buy more. Next winter would be differ- 
ent, and the winter after. Stock-raising was a gamble anyway. 
When wiped out, one took his ill luck philosophically and 
gambled again. 

It was not until the later years of the bunchgrass era and 
the coming of dirt farmers, traditional enemies of the stock- 
men finally recognized as friends, that stock-raising began to 
be a scientific and fairly stable industry, with horses, cattle, 
and sheep sheltered against the weather and fed as the season © 
demanded from granary or haystack. Marketing, too, became 
less of a gamble as demand grew more steady and prices less 
subject to spectacular rise and fall. Reported one wag in 1890, 
the $40 price of a stree-year- -old steer was sufficiently con- 
stant to make such an animal legal tender for two $20 gold 
pieces—provided the owner of the gold pieces wanted the 
steer badly enough! 
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On a Sunny Day in the early nineties a stout-wheeled wagon 
lumbered through the mingled bunchgrass and sagebrush that 
painted the Big Bend a monotonous grayish green. Protruding 
some distance in the rear was an oaken coupling pole which 
held front and back wheels together. Perched precariously on 
the pole was a boy aged some nine years. From this vantage 
point he had gazed sadly back at his beloved Blue Mountains 


_ when, a few days earlier, with father and mother he had left 


the Walla Walla valley behind. 
The family sojourn in the valley had Ney a happy time for 
Joey Ashlock. There had been plenty of other children to 


_ play with. In the old Union schoolhouse he had absorbed his | 


three “R’s” with avidity—particularly reading, for he was 
even at that early age a devoted lover of the printed page. 
Now all these pleasant circumstances and companionships 
were left behind for good; nothing remained but wistful 
memories. However, the family trek across the bunchgrass 
would soon be at an end and Joey, like any normal boy, 
turned his thoughts to the future hopefully. It would mean 
new playmates and perhaps an even nicer school. ‘There would 
be new schoolbooks to read and eM Gsigns a lovely new 
1 This term has been defined by H. L. Mencken as “a small farmer or 
stockman usually suspected of stealing cattle. ” In the Pacific Northwest, 
however, it is used with no implied odium as “a nickname for a farmer—one 


who plows,” or laughingly, for an agricultural student. (See University of. 
Oklahoma, Western Words.) It is possible, of course, it may have been_ 


coined by early stockmen as a term of contempt. 
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home—one of their very own! Joey’s father and mother had 
talked so much about the latter that Joey had a very clear 
picture of it in his imagination. “There would be a nice white 
house, a windmill, a creek with lots of trees and shade, and 
fish and birds’ nests; there would be lots of ducks and geese | 
and guineas and turkeys—all stealing nests in the brush... . . 
There would be lots of children to play with.”* Waiting to 
welcome Joey and his parents would be the kindly people 
who had prepared the home for them. 

What Joey really came to was a double-boarded, one-room 
shanty built with ax, saw, and hammer. There was no stud- 
ding between the walls, and no air space to shut out winter 
cold which might, and on occasion did, go to twenty degrees 
below zero. 

Joey was disappointed, though he kept the keenest of his 
disappointment to himself. For, strangely enough, Father and 
Mother Ashlock seemed to think this was about what could 
be expected. At any rate, they regarded the situation calmly, 
and even with a trace of exhilaration. It was stark, it was 
crude, and it would be rugged. But what of that? Here was 
opportunity; a farm and a home of their own. For these they 
were willing to go through lonely, silent winter days; to work 
their fingers to the bone if need be; to forego for a while the 
trappings of a civilization pretty well left behind—frequent 
mail, newspapers, well-made clothes, music, church, the com- 
panionship of near neighbors. 

Joey’s school did not materialize until he was eleven. Instead 
of a creek with clear pools there were mudholes. For play- 
mates there was for a long time not even a dog; only birds, 
pigs and chickens, and little animals of the bunchgrass and 

? The quotation is from Ashlock’s “Ups and Downs of a Bunchgrass Boy,” 
a narrative deserving an honored place in Inland Empire literature because 
of its poignant portrayal of family life on an early Big Bend farm. The 


present author is greatly indebted to Mr. Ashlock for permission to repro- 
duce in miniature some of the most characteristic incidents. 
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sagebrush. Among the last were squtirrels—and these, alas, 
turned out to be such enemies that they had to be snared or 
shot to death. | 

On occasion Joey’s father and mother fared back to Walla 
Walla in the wagon to purchase food, clothing, and farm sup- 
plies. The journey took days; and meantime somebody had 
to stay behind to look after pigs and chickens and herd the 
few cattle. Necessarily, that somebody was Joey. Left through 
the long, lonesome days to his own devices, the boy made 
many discoveries. Most notable find of all was a cache of old 
newspapers and periodicals of lurid content in a deserted cabin 
whose walls were lined with similar products of the printing 
press. Joey read them all; from the top of the pile in the 
corner to the bottom, and from ceiling to floor, skipping 
nothing. 

When his parents came back at last, the wagon loaded with 
root vegetables and fruit, it was Joey’s seemingly endless task 
to cut the latter for drying. The peaches, pears, and prunes he 
halved with a sharp knife and spread in the sun on boards 
mounted on sawhorses. Big apples cut in eighths he also laid 
out in the sun. It was a messy, sticky job; not half so interest- 
ing to Joey as to the wasps, bees, and occasional hornets that 
swarmed about the feast and left not a few redly painful 
lumps on the boy’s hands and arms and any other accessible 
parts of his anatomy. 

While still in the process of growing up, this boy of the 
Big Bend bunchgrass had several narrow escapes on foot and 
on horseback from the ever-present rattlers lying hidden 
among the rocks or clumps of grass. Mounted on his cayuse, 
he slipped and slid down the rocky wall of Grand Coulee to 
view with the wide eyes of a teen-ager life as lived in a stock- 
man’s rendezvous, where saloon, dance hall, and a store dis- 
playing wares laboriously freighted in, relieved of their wages 
the Rattlesnake Jacks and Sure-Fire Bills who came loping in 
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from the plateau. Sometimes the saloonkeeper or a stock baron 
staged a ten-gallon party. Then Joey-soaked up the music of 
fiddle, accordion, and Jewsharp with appreciative ears, as he 
peered curiously at festivities that distrust of his adolescent 
feet or possible parental disapproval kept him from joimuing. 

All this and more Joey Ashlock, grown to manhood and 
a career in journalism, put into his Ups and Downs of a Bunch- 
grass Boy, an autobiography appearing in the forgotten pages 
of The Washington Farmer. Save in the charm of its telling it 
is not an unusual narrative. Th¢ experiences of the Ashlock 
family varied only in date and detail from those of other set- 
tlers lured to the Big Bend and the Palouse by the generous 
provisions of the Homestead Laws. The first of these in 1862 
had set forth that anyone who was head of a family or who 
had arrived at the age of twenty-one, and was a citizen of 
the United States, or had filed his declaration of intent to 
become one,’could become the owner of a whole quarter 
section of land for a cash outlay that was ridiculously small, 
if he lived on and cultivated the quarter for five years. Subse- 
quent enactments reduced the term to three years and per- 
mitted filing on three hundred and twenty non-irrigable, un- 
timbered acres, or twice that amount of stock-raising land. 
Tempted by the prospect, families began moving into the 
northern Inland Empire a few at a time, and then in greater 
numbers, as access became easier, free land elsewhere less 
abundant, and the stories of marvelous crops increased in 
numbers and allure. From Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
near-by states came Scandinavian farmers enticed by milder 
climate as well as free land; from the South, groups fleeing the 
aftermath of Civil War; from the Willamette valley and up 
from California, pioneers born with itching feet and an urge 
to try their luck on virgin soil. 

As the Ashlocks found, making a living on the land opened 
for settlement was, however, beset with difficulties. While a 
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goodly number of early ‘“‘sod-busters” won through te-finan- 
cial competence and comfortable living, and some to wealth, 
: many gave up in disgust or utter defeat. In the Big Bend 
: especially, plenty of acreage was scabland, glacier scraped, 
| and with soil too thin for anything but grazing. The deep and 
| potentially fertile soil of other areas could not be made to 
) produce without irrigation on a large scale or without the ap- 
plication of special techniques in dry land farming, both 
matters of the still distant future. If a family was fortunate 
) enough to have selected a claim abutting on small lakes or 
) water courses where physical conditions were propitious, 
there were still other difficulties to face: Indian unrest; lack 
of, or inaccurate, surveys; jealousy on the part of stockmen, 
| and always, a lonely and rugged life. 
| How serious a menace to settlement Indian hostility became 
in the period between the fifties and seventies can be guessed 
from the story of Spokane Garry. Indian raids and military 
campaigns followed each other in rapid succession, and the 
| settlers lived in fear and uncertainty. 
Inadequate surveying and sketchy political organization 
were serious handicaps. How could the settler be sure another 
might not claim his land when the boundaries of his three 
hundred and twenty acres were marked chiefly by rocks, 
rills, or ridges? Possession might be, and usually was, nine 
points of the law, but with the General Land Office in Wash- 
ington thousands of miles away and its “local” offices a dis- 
tance of several days journey, securing justice when possession 
proved inadequate might be so long-drawn-out a process as 
to be wholly impracticable. 

Lack of transportation was so critical for the “sod-buster”’ 
that as time went on “We want roads” rose like a schoolboy 
chorus from the ranches and ran like a theme song through 
successive petitions to the United States government. Wagon 
roads helped, but railroads were vitally necessary where popu- 
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lation was so sparse and markets great distances away. Even 
after the railroads came, there was still trouble. Rates were 
high, elevator space lacking; or the road failed to run where 
the settler had supposed it would and he was left as far as ever 
from transportation. 

Between stockmen profiting by the free grass of the open 
range and the farmers turning the bunchgrass under the sod 
there was waged for years a “cold war” flaring into regretta- 
ble “incidents.”” A thousand head of cattle would ‘“‘acciden- 
tally” be stampeded through a field of growing grain, or a 
band of blanketed and feather-decked cowboys would simu- 
late an Indian raid. Other forms of persecution were invented 
to scare away the faint-hearted. Organized farmers retaliated 
with gunfire, or efficiently disarmed the make-believe Indians 
and collected damages by sequestering their cattle. 

Fences that might have cut down such encounters were 
slow in appearing. Many a settler lacked the funds to string 
miles of barbed wire, and anyway, it was the stockman’s busi- 
ness to keep his herds out of cultivated land. As for the stock- 
man, he loathed the cruel strands in which he found his flocks 
and herds entangled. 

By 1880 the feud had reached such an impasse that, at the 
November election, citizens in certain counties in Washington 
were asked to express their wishes on ballots reading “For 
fence law” and “No fence law,” the results of the voting to 
be turned over by county auditors to members of the legisla- 
ture “as a guide for future legislation in regard to fence laws 
in their various counties.” Thus is said to have originated in 
Washington Territory the idea of the referendum.’ 

On the Big Bend plateau and the hills of the Palouse annual 
rainfall is inadequate for agricultural purposes and many 
years were to pass before wheat growers from the Middle 


3 Durham, History of the City of Spokane, I, 312. 
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West mastered the techniques of dry farming and allowed 
fields to lie fallow each alternate year to collect moisture. 
Then, of course, they could ignore the cloudless skies. But 
not until then. Many a settler seeded the deep volcanic soil of 
his claim only to see the fresh green fields of spring wither 
away under the summer sun. 

The Ashlock story points up the problem of isolation, both 
social and geographic. Women and children particularly suf- 
fered from the lack of human contacts. As the housewife 
molded her bread and stoked the kitchen stove, she worried 
over the welfare of loved ones back home, whose letters came 
with maddening lack of speed. As late as the seventies, long 
after the rumble of a train meant mail to the outside world, 
letters were still being delivered to postmaster Cowley at his 
bridge on the Spokane by horsemen who drew up their sweat- 
ing Cayuses with the flourish of early California post riders, 
tossed off the mail sacks, mounted fresh horses after a hasty 
meal, and were off in a whirl of dust to the shouts of men 
who must cover long miles on horseback before letters and 
newssheets could be placed in the hands of waiting families 
and friends. 

Unexpectedly cold winters which brought disaster to the 
stockman’s flocks and herds were not so generally a home- 
steader’s catastrophe, though they helped to make his life grim 
and often damaged his small domestic herds. More greatly 
feared by the sod-busters were summer catastrophes. ‘The 
Kansas farmer who in 1877 announced he was going out west 
because grasshoppers were making more headway in his part 
of the world than he would ever make could not possibly 
foresee that six years later hordes of big black crickets would 
swarm out of the earth in the Big Bend to destroy his crops. 
Nor could he see himself, armed with a shovel, helping to 
encircle his own and his neighbors’ fields with pits some five 
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rods apart, into which men, women, and children, working 
day and night with brooms, finally swept the invaders and 
destroyed them. : 

Prairie fires were a danger feared equally by stockmen and 
dirt farmers. Starting in a small way, flames roared through 
the bunchgrass or licked up fields of grain, At times there 
seemed to be no end to untoward events; but the pioneer 
stock was hardy, persevering, and perennially hopeful. They 
worked hard, lived simply, and accumulated knowledge as 
they went along, vastly helped in later years by the out- 
reaching services of the state Agricultural College at Pullman 
and other agencies of agricultural education. 

Slowly but surely, population grew. While Spokane was 
still a town of no significance, thriving little farm communi- 
ties came into being: Spangle, a short distance south; Ritz- 
ville and Davenport, to the southeast and west; Colfax, half- 
way to Walla Walla; others, too. They were not much to 
begin with; just spots where an enterprising settler or ex- 
miner or packer put up a crude shelter, provided food and 
liquid refreshment for weary packers and post riders, and 
provender for their animals. As time went on, stage drivers 
and passengers were entertained in what passed for a hotel | 
and bought tobacco or pins at a general store. Invariably a 
school was started—these Northwesterners were avid for 
education. An enterprising lawyer hung out his shingle above 
the door of a board shanty or a lean-to attached to the store; 
perhaps a doctor too. It is unnecessury to elaborate. Growth 
was the familiar story common to pioneer communities all 
over the western United States. 

In the Palouse, where the stage route over what had been 
the Walla Walla—Colville trail passed Steptoe Butte, one 
“Cash-up” Davis established a hostelry. With his pockets full 
of money, he had arrived as James E. Davis in a country where 
hard cash was proverbially scarce. When making a purchase 


A SMALL PALOUSE TOWN IN THE NINETIES 


STEPTOE BUTTE IN THE BACKGROUND 
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First railway station (Northern Pacific) (1883) decorated to welcome the first through train. 
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he never failed to announce with finality the sum he would 
pay, “cash up.” Outside his hotel and store, for he soon ran 
both, was “the biggest watering trough in the upper country,” 
a rendezvous for men, horses, and cattle, until in later years 
- the arrival of a railroad in his territory deprived him of most 
of his two-footed guests. 

From the start, the Palouse’s new innkeeper was an affable 
and impeccable English host. Well-padded with flesh, round- 
faced and snowy-haired until in later years he became bald- 
pated, Cash-up strutted about in his Prince Albert, his boiled 
shirt decorated with a shiny gold collar button in place of a 
cravat; or, coattails fluttering, he danced a hornpipe with 
seamanlike precision. To his hostelry came not only passing 
travelers, but wagonloads of Palouse folk young and old. On 
the smooth floor of his upstairs dance hall ranch owners and 
ranch hands, ladies in late Victorian styles with a home-made 
look and farm girls in ruffled lawns and dimities danced the 
night away to the strains of “the greatest stringed orchestra 
in the upper country,” consisting of brothers Cy and Andy 
Privett, who energetically tapped out the measure with the 
right foot as they sawed away on their fiddles. 

The story of this hostelry goes beyond the bunchgrass era. 
When progress in the form of steel rails and locomotives 
arrived in Cash-up’s section of the Palouse and put an end to 
the usefulness of his watering trough, the rotund innkeeper, 
ever resourceful in meeting new emergencies, acquired the 
top of the adjacent butte and erected thereon an imposing 
resort—spelled with a capital “R.’ On the first floor, sur- 
rounded by a gallery, were a dance pavilion, a stage, and 
dressing rooms. Guest rooms occupied the second floor. Rising 
above all was a cupola housing a reading room and an ob- 
servatory where visitors might pick out their homes or other 
familiar landmarks as their eyes searched the endlessly rolling 
hills through the lens of a telescope. Cash-up built a road to 
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his resort on top of the butte, but the way proved too steep 
and long for most tourists and the country a bit too new to 
support so ambitious an establishment. Patronage fell off and 
the old man spent his declining years there in solitary gran- 
deur. If he had had his wish he would have been buried on 
his mountain-top in a grave of his own digging. But relatives 
laid him away more conventionally in a cemetery. The great 
house was left to the mercy of packrats and weather until it 
finally went up in flames. 


The wind no longer ripples a sea of grass on the Palouse 
hills. Today’s second or third generation rancher steers a trac- 
tor-dragged plow or harrow over the deep, black soil of his 
mechanized eastern Washington wheat ranch. He is proud 
of his fields, enriched by hard work and science and of his 
herd grown sleek on the baled nutriment of sweet-smelling 
alfalfa. To a noted traveler looking down from a plane high 
above, this is “the loveliest thing in nature” he ever saw, a 
cultivated landscape tich with color, “deep copper, buttery 
chrome to gamboge to faun,”* drenched with sun and finger- 
waved by plow and combine. 

Few of the early sod-busters had either the facile pen of a 
John Gunther’ or the time to engage in panegyrics. But among 
those who had eyes to see, scarcely one failed to perpetuate 
in some manner awareness of the self-renewing bunchgrass 
“green in the spring, dry in midsummer and reviving in the 
autumn.” This almost worshipful awareness is to be found 
in letters and reminiscences and heard in the speeches of 
pioneers at old-settlers picnics. 

It was a Dry Creek homesteader who hit upon a wholly 
different means of expression. Hiram Gregg began breaking 
up the sod of his farm in the early eighties and soon all but one 
hill of his expansive acres waved with heavy yields of wheat. 


4 Gunther, Inside U.S.A., pp. 134-35. 
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That one hill broke rudely into thé cultivated landscape, 
for Hiram left it in native grass, a strange symbol for all the 
world to see. Mighty queer to waste good land that way, his 
neighbors thought. Mighty queer. All that fine wheatland 
- doing nobody any good! Plowed and seeded, it would yield 
goodness knew how many bushels. Virgin soil had been known 
to produce as much as fifty or sixty per acre. Hiram must be 
crazy. | 
To jokes and argument Hiram turned an equally deaf ear. 
He continued to leave the hill in wild grass just as he had 
found it—to be plowed under, if ever, by a grandchild grown 
to manhood in a later generation. There was something about 
that grass—something that Hiram could not put into words.° 
He communed with his bunchgrass and left it at that.° 
It remained for a Spokane man to capture with his pen the 
message of the grass. He sat in an editor’s chair, but his feet 
always kept contact with Mother Earth. Like Hiram Gregg, 
Edwin A. Smith had come to the Northwest early enough to 
see it in pristine loveliness and to cherish an abiding affection 
for the sun-lit and wind-swept herbage with which it was 
clothed. On the first day of October, 1931, there appeared 
in The Washington Farmer a little editorial signed with the 
familiar “E.A.S.” and headed “The Serenity of the Bunch- 


grass’’:° 


Next lot to my house in Spokane is in bunchgrass. This lot has 
_ not been materially disturbed by man for untold ages. 

Have lived next to this lot for 19 years, and every spring the 
bunchgrass on the lot has been a sea of green, brightened by the 

~deep-rooting sunflowers. 

Whatever may be the consequence of the dropping of the gold 
standard in Great Britain, whatever may be the downs and ups 
of the stock exchange in New York, whatever may be the out- 

5 The author is indebted to Mr. J. Houston McCroskey, himself brought 
up on a Palouse ranch, for this story of Hiram Gregg’s untouched hill. 


6A. E. Smith, “The Serenity of the Bunchgrass,” Washington Farmer, 
October 1, 1931; reprinted March 3, 1938, p. 5. 
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come of the ambitions of Japan in Manchuria, or the result to 
India of Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to London, I expect to see the 
bunchgrass on the lot next to mine a sea of green next spring, and 
each coming spring until the return of prosperity induces some 
neighbor to “improve” the lot by plowing and digging, sowing to 
lawn grass and planting to shrubbery, and never thereafter be sure 
of what a spring shall bring forth either to himself or to the lot. 

I know that as I “improve” the outer edges of my lot next to 
the bunchgrass I am inducing the dandelions, the Chinese lettuce 
and the pigweed to take possession, that I have to irrigate and 
cultivate and fertilize with all the sad contingencies of neglect, 
while the bunchgrass grows serenely along—green in the spring, 
dry in midsummer and reviving in the autumn, year after year. 

I am wondering in these days of unrest and deep concern how 
something of the serenity of the bunchgrass on the lot next to 
mine might come into my own life and the life of my neighbors, 


Father of Spokane 


NEW SAW MILL 


WE Learn that there has been erected during the past winter a 
fine new sawmill, at Spokane Falls, fifteen miles below Kendall’s 
bridge, and is now in complete running order and prepared to 
furnish all kinds of lumber. This enterprise will supply a long 
felt want by the settlers of that vicinity. The proprietors are 
Messrs. J. J. Downing and S. R. Scranton. 


So read an item in the Walla Walla Union on March 16, 1873. 
At long last Spokane Falls was actually on the map as “a local 
habitation and a name.” No longer was the term to denote 
merely a scenic feature—a point at which the Spokane River 
foamed, ruffled, and capered over and about crenelated brown 
rock in a series of cascades preliminary to a final dramatic 
plunge into the deep cafion through which the stream made 
its still turbulent way to join the Columbia. The place was 
now the seat of a white settlement where a noisy little “muley 
saw” turned by an overshot wheel set in the rushing water 
screeched its way through great logs, converting them into 
crude timbers and rough boards. 

A settlement? Well, yes, since there appears to be no better 
word to apply to a spot where a few, or even a very few, indi- 
viduals have taken up their abode with some idea of perma- 
nency. At Spokane Falls it was a very few; just Scranton 
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and Downing, together with Scranton’s wife and stepdaughter, 
and one other man, R. M. Benjamin by name, who was also 
accompanied by his family. Scranton and Downing were 
cattlemen who held squatters’ claims on the land bordering 
the south side of the falls. Benjamin, arriving a trifle later, 
had bought a third interest in their claims, largely “on tick,” 
and had installed the saw. That was all there was of Spokane 
Falls aside from Indian groups who had a camp at the foot 
of the falls and others near by. 

Roundabout on prairies and the margins of small lakes anf 
waterways was a scattering of other settlers whose names have 
been perpetuated in the geography of the area." Constituting 
the outer fringe were the stockmen and wheat growers of 
the Palouse and the Big Bend, and homesteaders on the road 
to Tshimakain and Colville. Presumably a good many of these 


‘might need the products of the Downing and Scranton saw; 


but for other supplies they would still have to look to more 
populous centers like Colfax, Dayton, and Colville, and the 
then metropolis of the Inland Empire, Walla Walla, at that 
very time agog over the prospect of becoming the terminus 
of Dr. Dorsey S. Baker's “strap-iron railway.” This was to be 
the Inland Empire’s first rail line, thirty-one miles in length, 
and designed to connect Walla Walla with Wallula on the 
Columbia, where waiting Oregon Steam Navigation boats 
bound for Portland would pick up freight and passengers.’ 

Although Dr. Baker’s line was not yet in existence, its im- 
minence, added to the fact that the site of Spokane Falls was 
still by-passed by the Mullan Road and the Walla Walla— . 
Colville trade route, boded no good for the success of the new 


_ sawmill. True, there were persistent rumors that the Northern 
Pacific railroad would come to Spokane. This road, author- 


1 Moran Prairie was named for Joseph Moran; Peone Prairie for Baptiste 
Peone; Liberty Lake for Steve Liberty. 

2 See Fuller, History of the Pacific Northwest, pp: 317-18. See also Chap. 7, 
pp: 117-18 of the present book. 
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ized in 1864 and provided by a willing government with gen- 
erous land grants, was now actually under construction—a 
long way off, but moving closer. These rumors, rather than 
any immediate prospect of a big lumber business, were very 
probably the principal reason for the Scranton and Downing 
‘venture. When the Northern Pacific did arrive, they would 
be there; in on the ground floor, so to speak. 

Unfortunately, the failure of Jay Cooke the year after 
Scranton and Downing set up in business at the falls threw 
the entire railroad project into confusion. This was discourag- 
ing enough, but there were other drawbacks to continued 
residence. Downing soon made up his mind that the Spokane 
valley possessed but limited agricultural value. The soil was 
gravelly and very dry, good for nothing but grazing. That 
certainly did not make for a thriving trade center. There was 
water power galore; but there must be something to grind or 
manufacture before an industry could be established;! and 
there must be people to buy the products of the mill if trans- 
portation to outside markets was non-existent or prohibitively 
expensive. The final discouragement was the discovery that 
the small saw Benjamin had installed in the river was inade- 
quate to cope with the great logs floated to it. Downing was 
soon ready to abandon business and leave the development of 
the settlement to someone with more faith or more willingness 
to gamble on the future. 

‘That someone was on his way. James A. Glover, of Salem, 
Oregon, age thirty-six, was of pioneer stock. One day in the 
early spring of 1873, he and his friend N. W. Matheny set out 
from Salem to see what the southeastern corner of Washing- 
ton Territory and the neighboring section of Idaho looked 
like and had to offer in the way of business and healthful 
climate. Like the miners of the previous decade, but with more 
comfort, they came by steamer up the Columbia and the Snake 
to the head of navigation at the small trading post of Lewis- 
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ton. From thence they set out on horseback over the famous 
Lewiston hill. It will be no surprise to present-day motorists 
that it took them three hours to get to the top, leading their 
horses. At the foot of the hill on the far side where a small 
creek joined the Snake lay what looked to them like the 
Garden of Eden—the farm of the missionary, Henry Harmon 
Spalding. Corn was already knee high; onions, lettuce, and 
other spring vegetables grew temptingly, as they still do in 
that part of the world. 

The travelers decided to stay over night. No one was home, 
but what of that? On the frontier it was unwritten law that 
one took shelter wherever it offered, with the understanding 
that all must be left in order and the supply of fuel replenished. 

Next day, when Spalding returned, he greeted Glover and 
Matheny cordially, and, out of his intimate acquaintanceship 
with the interior, directed them to the Spokane country. They 
were soon in the saddle and off for Colfax, the only settlement 
between the Spalding farm and Colville. Somewhere a good 
many miles beyond Colfax lay Spokane Falls, which they 
might hope to come upon if not misdirected. 
_ The sun shone brightly all the way, the air was wine, the 

bunchgrass waved greenly, settlers living ten or fifteen miles 
apart were hospitable and gave directions, as did a little man 
on horseback whose saddlebags held the mail for the country 
lying between Lewiston and Lake Pend Oreille. Latah Creek _ 
(the name Hangman Creek was not yet in consistent use) — 
was full to overflowing when they reached it, but they found 
a way to cross and at last, from the top of a hill where the air 
was filled with the scent of pine needles, their eyes first took 
in the Spokane valley, at that time of year gaudy with the 
yellow of dwarf sunflowers. The day was Sunday, May 
eleventh, the year still 1873. 

For Jim Glover it was love at first sight. By the time he had 
eaten his third meal cooked over an open fire of chips and 
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dry wood with the roar of the falls for music he was com- 
pletely infatuated. A walk upstream, a trip across in an un- 
steady canoe hollowed from a pine log, followed by a brief 

survey of the north side gave an added boost to his enthusiasm. 
He would stay in this place, come what might. Jay Cooke 
might fail, bringing down Henry Villard and the Northern 
Pacific with him, but the falls would still shout their message 
of power, there was gold in the mountains near at hand, there 
were forests to be made into lumber. It was impossible to 
believe that resources such as these could possibly fail to win 
recognition, and that quickly. 

When Downing offered to sell out, it did not take Glover 
long to say he would buy, even though title to the property 
was by no means secure—surveys might reveal that the land 
was one of the sections granted by the United States govern- 
ment to the Northern Pacific railway. Another complication 
lay in the fact that Benjamin was presumably a part owner 
in the property, although after making a small down payment, 
he had been unable to complete the purchase. However, 
Downing said that $2,000 would swing the deal and Glover 
had the $2,000. He would take a chance. Paying over the 
money, he became the owner of what is now the business 
center of Spokane plus valuable river frontage. When today’s 
residents speak of Glover as the “Father of Spokane” they like 
also to remember that, in acquiring his property, Spokane’s 
first businessman stipulated that there should be refunded to 
Benjamin, a poor man with a large family, the $400 he had 
paid in. ; 

Leaving Scranton temporarily in charge of his purchase, 
Glover hurried back to the Willamette valley with his friend 
Matheny to buy a larger mill. There he also entered into a 
partnership with Matheny and C. F. Yeaton, another Salem 
man. The mill acquired, Glover started his partners back with 
it, together with a mill-wright and two assistants. Besides the 
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mill, Matheny and Yeaton took along a batch of household | 


goods including an organ for Mrs, Yeaton, all of which were 
freighted in by wagon the last eighty-five miles. Distance did 
not count: Spokane Falls was to be the partners’ home town 
as well as a business center; their womenfolks, soon to follow, 
were entitled to whatever would make a crude sitting-room 
look and seem like home. } 
Glover, shortly following his partners northward, found 
the tiny settlement at the falls in high excitement and his 
business associates in a state of consternation. The man 
Scranton, still owner of the land adjoining Glover’s as well 
as part owner of the original mill, was in hiding. He was 
accused of acquiring horses by extralegal methods and the 
place was full of constables searching for him. Glover learned 
the location of Scranton’s hideout before the officers of the 
law did. Guided by a friendly go-between, Glover found 
the alleged horsethief on the north side of the river lying 
on a buffalo robe in a thick bunch of blackthorn, his weapons 


beside him. Spokane Falls, he realized, was no longer a‘ 


healthy place for him. In a fifteen-minute conversation it 
was agreed that he was to sell out, actual transfer of the 
property to be made'that night at eleven o’clock in Down- 
ing’s house. At the appointed hour, Scranton appeared, the 
papers were signed, payment was made, and the urgently 


sought-for seller departed hastily, leaving Jim Glover and his _ 


partners securely in possession of all the original Scranton and 
Downing holdings—provided, of course, the land did not 
turn out to be a Northern Pacific grant. 

The mill was rebuilt and enlarged to a capacity of more than 
thirty-five thousand feet of lumber; a capacity, as the event 
soon proved, far too great for local consumption. However, 
the new owners did not at once realize this. Happy in the 
knowledge that the saw would no longer balk at heavy logs, 
they put it to work getting out lumber for houses, and for 


I 
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a store with living quarters for the Glover family in the rear. 

Glover was a born trader, so naturally the store was to be 
his. He was not unmindful of the fact that the white popula- 
tion was too small to make merchandising profitable. But there 
were the Indians: not merely the impoverished Spokanes liv- 
ing camp fashion here and there, but Coeur d’Alenes who 
had a reservation of their own and many of whom, thanks to 
the tutelage and example of the Catholic fathers long among 
them, were frugal, industrious, and even prosperous. 

Astutely, the new storekeeper adjusted stock and business 
methods to the desires and habits of his red-skinned customers, 
soon his friends. He was fair, they discovered; his scales did 
not cheat. The first large groups came directly after snow- 
fall, when hunting and trapping had been good. They brought 
in marten skins chiefly, and sat about the stove on their 
haunches, silently, smoking. Not until toward midnight were 
they ready to trade; but once started, they kept at it until 
all their furs were bartered, perhaps more than a thousand 
dollars worth. Later in the season they came with deerskins, 
buffalo robes bartered from the Sioux east of the mountains, 
and beaver, muskrat and other pelts by the thousands, as well 
as robes of black and brown bear. All these except the few 
needed by the settlers Glover shipped to Portland, Vancouver, 
or Victoria, British Columbia. 

Only two articles of trade desired by the Indians were re- 
fused them: liquor and ammunition. Glover had these; but in 
small supply. A barrel of whiskey, sometimes referred to as 

“snakebite,” was kept for use in case of encounters with rat- 
tlers and was boarded up in a closet lest the Indians discover 
it. There was ammunition sufficient for the occasional loading 
of the old shotgun which the proprietor of the store some- 
times found it necessary to aim at a four-legged marauder or 
which he willinglv lent to an Indian whenever a deer for the 
family kitchen 
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As the months passed, growth in white population was far 
from being what the partners had hoped. For a time it actually 
declined in spite of continuous and sometimes novel efforts 
to keep it moving upward. 

‘Who owns this here land?” demanded a newcomer just 
arrived from beyond the eastern mountains. “Mostly it be- 
longs to a fellow called Uncle Sam,” was Glover’s reply. 
“It’s yours for the asking,” he added, scenting an addition of 
at least one to the future census record. 

The newcomer dug a hole two feet deep with his pick. Into 
the hole he poured a bucket of river water—and watched it 
promptly disappear. “Mister,” he announced, “you and Uncle 
Sam can keep the whole lot and caboodle of it. When I file 
on land it’s got to be good soil with a clay bottom. No gravel 
for me.’”? 

The booster tactics of the partners were not limited to tall. 
They built several log houses and offered them to newcomers 
rent free. The Reverend Henry T. Cowley, a Protestant mis- 
sionary who came with his wife and family in response to a 
request from the Spokane Indians for a pastor and teacher, 
occupied one of these cabins until with Indian help he could 
build his own home. Spokane Falls thus acquired its first resi- 
dent clergyman. ; 

To fill essential public offices it was necessary to hold an 
election, even though the choice of candidates was strictly de- 
termined by availability. Glover’s home was chosen as the 
polling place, preregistration of prospective voters was not 
required, and length of residence not inquired into. It was 
enough that a man came to the polls with a desire to vote. That 


’ For this incident, and most of the others in this chapter in which Glover 
is the central figure, the author is indebted to his reminiscences, published 
in various issues of the Spokane Chronicle during March and April, 1917, 
and similar reminiscences incorporated in Durham’s History of the City of 
Spokane, 1, 332-42. Conversations have been shortened, but otherwise fol- 
low rather closely those of the reminiscences. 
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Glover was elected coroner and justice of the peace owed 
nothing to the fact that the election was held in his home, or 
to any other effort at wire-pulling. His house just happened 
to be the most convenient place and Glover the most available 
man. The ballots counted, the Reverend Mr. Cowley was 
delegated to ride the eighty miles to Colville in the middle 
of December to deliver the returns to the county seat. While 
there, Mr. Cowley secured a teaching certificate so that, for 
the time being, he might conduct a public school for white 
children. He also performed the ceremony which made the 
commander of the garrison a benedict and which, presumably, 
helped to defray the expense of the trip. 

Glover’s duties as coroner and justice were not onerous. 
The climate was healthful, the population young, vigorous, 
and for the most part, lawabiding. On the whole, administra- 
tion of law and order for a number of years smacked more of | 
humor than tragedy. Only occasionally was there sufficient 
blood and thunder to provide matertal for a first-class thriller. 
Not a little of it was invented by fun-living citizens for the 
edification of credulous newcomers. Nor were the Indians 
averse to participating in the fun; young buck Curly Jim 
thoroughly enjoyed the joke of allowing himself to be tied 
and brought into town as a bad Indian. 

Considerable time passed before the community boasted a 
“calaboose.” Dr. Henry Masterson, a veterinarian, who came 
to act as peace officer largely on a voluntary basis, was wont 
to clap wrongdoers into the cellar of his home for safekeeping. 
There Curly Jim was one night locked up, this time with 
cause. He had chased a settler out of his shack, and not as a 
joke. On being brought from the cellar next day, he tried to 
break away, but was neatly overpowered by his far older 
jailer with a wrestling trick. Curly was so filled with admira- 
tion that he forgot to be angry and from the time of his 
release never missed an opportunity to run after and greet 
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with a hearty handshake the “skookum Boston man’? who 
had been clever enough to knock him down.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Cowley’s term as public schoolteacher 
was short. As soon as practicable, his white pupils were turned 
over to another teacher while he devoted himself to the 
Indians. Since the days of Tshimakain and Chief Garry’s try 
at schoolteaching, there had always been Spokanes who 
wanted an education. Now, thanks to hard-working Chief 
Enoch and the coming of Cowley they were again to be pro- 
vided with a school. Farmer Enoch gave the land both for 
the Cowley home and for a twenty by thirty foot school 
building. On the latter the Indians were soon at work with 
materials from the sawmill, partly donated by the owners and 
partly contracted for by the Indians themselves. That the 
Indians were never able to fulfill the terms of their contract 
was not held against them by their white creditors, who 
realized how poor they were and how little conception they 
had of what a contract meant. In any case, a well-run Indian 
school was a valuable community asset. For one thing, it begot 
Indian friendship—something that might well prove useful. 
The Spokanes were finished as warriors, but other tribes were 
not. : . 

Soon after Cowley’s arrival he, together with Glover, 
Yeaton, and an attorney by the name of L. S. Swift, held 
a school election in which “Glover, Yeaton and I elected 
ourselves school directors and Swift clerk, and I was employed 
as teacher.” In telling the story, Cowley adds that in the ab- 
sence of any other available place, a public school was opened 
in his own home, with six pupils enrolled for a three month 
term. Before the three months was up, the school was trans- 
ferred to the home of a housewife who took over as teacher. 
By modern standards that must have been a large undertaking 
in view of the limited space in the village homes of that day, 


4 Story told by Durham, History of the City of Spokane, Vol. I. 
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but somehow it was managed, and for the three months dur- 
ing which school was in session the Reverend Mr. Cowley and 
his successor between them collected the munificent sum of 
sixty-seven dollars for their services as teachers. 

For lack of funds as well as of pupils, three years went by 
before a public school building was erected.’ Yet in spite 
of the difficulties involved in maintaining even the semblance 
of a public school, Spokane Falls did not lack for a dreamer 
who could see it as a center of higher education. That dreamer 
was a presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Visit- 
ing the locality in 1875, the Reverend S. G. Havermale was so 
impressed by the scenery, the water power, and what to him 
as to Jim Glover was the practically certain future industrial 
development of Spokane Falls, that he not only made it his 
home but envisioned it as the seat of a privately endowed 
institution of learning. To assure a site, Havermale preempted 
a section of land which included Big Island, the parcel of 
ground above the falls now known by his name. As it hap- 
pened, the dream of a Havermale College or Academy was 
never realized; but the would-be founder reaped very sub- 
stantial financial benefits from his idealistic investment in 
Spokane real estate. 

In common with pioneer communities throughout the 
United States, Spokane Falls saw to it from the start that the 
greatest of the national holidays was properly celebrated. The 
first Fourth of July was the “real thing.” The orator of the 
day was imported from Colfax. Men, women, and children 
rode in from fifty or sixty miles away, bringing bedding, pro- 
visions, and fishing tackle, for a stay of several days. The 
local ladies had sewed a homemade flag which floated from 
a pole near the store. Along the river banks fishermen pulled 
in the salmon trout by the dozen. Others, old as well as 
young, danced on a floor of rough boards beneath a pine- 


5 Cf. Chap. 8 of the present book, pp. 130-31. 
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scented bower of fir and pine boughs supported by a tamarack 
framework. Indians peeped through the foliage and, after the 
white folks had left, staged a special performance of their 
own. 

When a likely stranger came to town or the hopeful founder 
of a new business enterprise had settled elsewhere without 
due consideration of the superior advantages of Spokane, Jim 
Glover did more than point out the generosity of the national 
_ government in the matter of land. He dangled before their 
eyes as bait parcels of his own holdings. The most outstanding 
success achieved by this method, as well as the most costly in 
land, was the luring of Frederic Post. It was one of Jim 
Glover’s favorite yarns. 

Things were like this, he said. Spokane Falls stood in dire 
need of a flour and grist mill. So, for that matter, did he, for 
all the flour he sold in his store had to be hauled from Waits- 
burg, miles away. Just over the line in Idaho had settled that 
man Post, a practical German millwright who had both knowl- 
edge and machinery. Why shouldn’t Post come to Spokane 
Falls with his wife and five fine daughters and set up as a 
miller there? The family as well as the mill would be valuable 
assets. The only trouble was that Post was the most sought- 
after man in the area, since no flour mill existed for miles in 
any direction and every little hamlet with water that would 
turn a wheel was in the market for one. 

Glover tried varied inducements, but Post declined each 
lure. Very well, it was going to take expensive bait to land this 
fish. Glover offered an outright gift of forty acres fronting 
on the south bank of the river from what is now Monroe 
Street to Post Street (so-named, later on, for the miller him- 
self). All Glover reserved was a small square, the city block 
on which the much-acclaimed Auditorium Theatre was after- 
ward to be built. The forty-acre bait worked. Post accepted 
the land and Spokane Falls acquired its flour mill. 
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That was far from being the end-of the story, however. 
Miller Post wanted the theatre parcel as well as the land about 
it and in 1876 scraped up $350 and bought it. The financial 
strain proved to be too great, however, and shortly the wor- 
_ ried miller approached Glover with the word that he was 

broke. “You'll have to take back the land,” he said. Glover 
in his turn declared insolvency, but he took back the land. 
This initiated a chain of transactions in which the coveted 
parcel, serving as a kind of pawn by which each man bailed 
the other out of successive financial predicaments, passed back 
and forth five times, always at the initial price, until it was 
disposed of finally to the future builders of the theatre. 

What with friendly Indians, two mills, a store, two resident 
clergymen, a school, an academy in the offing, half a dozen 
or so pioneer homes presided over by educated white women, 
and a healthy community spirit, Spokane Falls seemed set 
for rapid growth. But it refused to grow. By 1876 Yeaton and 
Matheny were ready to quit, and did so, both selling out to 
Glover, who was still determined to stay. His decision to do so 
was undoubtedly bolstered by the disappearance of the fear 
that had always been in the back of his mind—fear that the 
land presumably his might turn out to belong to the Northern 
Pacific railway. 

The end to this particular anxiety had come unexpectedly. 
On a bright June morning a Spokane dismounted at the 
store, his horse in a lather. The Indian was frightened, for 
sporadic uprisings of hostile tribes aroused concern among the 
reds as well as among their white neighbors. Now, announced 
the shaking messenger, white men had come Latah way carry- 
ing chains and big medicine on three legs. What had they 
come for? Did they mean harm to the Spokanes? 

Glover could guess their errand. Mounting the nondescript 
steed tethered near by for emergencies, he rode out to meet 


Till Sheets and his surveying party. 
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“Hey, we've finished over in Crab Creek and thought 
mebbe you would like to give us a job,” was the gist of Till’s 
greeting. 

Glover assured the surveyor nothing would suit him better. 
He added that so far as his land was concerned he “didn’t 
know whether he was afoot or horseback,” but he had plenty 
of grub and would gladly feed the crew while they found 
out for him. 

The outcome of Till Sheet’s survey was perfect. Glover's 
Section 18 was not railway land, the lines ran just about 
where he hoped they would. Some of his property lay on the 
north side of the river along what is now Broadway. He 
owned a portion of the falls and water power on both sides, 
including the present site of the Centennial flour mill. The 
occasion was well worth celebrating. The barrel of whiskey 
so long boarded up in the store was broken out and all drank 
their fill regardless of future perils from rattlers. Nor was the 
celebration ill-advised. A year later, government surveyors 
confirmed Till Sheet’s findings. 

The lawful owner of Section 18 was now ready to carry 
out a project on which his heart had long been set—he would 
lay out the future city of Spokane amid the sunflowers and 
bunchgrass. But there was no civil engineer at hand to carry 
through the technical phases of such a project, and Glover 
lacked the money. Times were hard—very hard. Home- 
steaders who might have been customers of the sawmill and 
store could buy neither lumber nor drygoods. Their crops | 
had been destroyed by crickets. ‘The white colony at the Falls 
was too small to support the store, and by 1877 the supply 
of Indian furs had all but ceased, so that if sales were made to 
the Spokanes at all they must largely be on promises to pay— 
sometime. Such sales Glover had continued to make, particu- 
larly when a brave discovered the scanty supply of pelts he 
had managed to get together would not buy sufficient pro- 
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visions to keep his family from starvation. The Indians knew 
that the storekeeper kept no record of such transactions and 
might forget. They, however, seldom did. As soon as it was 
humanly possible they paid up; in one case a ten dollar debt 
was settled after an equal number of years. Such honesty was 
heart-warming, but did little to keep a storekeeper solvent. 

Not all the residents of Spokane Falls felt as secure in Indian 
friendship as Glover. True, many of the Spokanes in Cowley’s 
school might be devout and childlike in their Christianity, 
confessing their sins openly, making good for their misdeeds 
as best they knew how, and trusting their teacher and other 
white friends to settle disputes and difficulties. Some, like 
Enoch, were excellent farmers. But you never knew, reasoned 
jittery whites. What would prevent even the Spokanes from 
going berserk if the opportunity offered? 

When in 1877 a band of Nez Percés camped in the neigh- 
borhood of the store and word went round they were trying 
to stir up the Spokanes, the settlers became panicky, their 
fright increasing as nightly the war drums beat longer and 
louder and the yells of dancing braves rose higher. 

Elsewhere the Nez Percés were definitely on the war path, 
led by Chief Joseph. He and his followers had every moral _ 
reason to rebel against the long-continued pressure from gov- 
ernment and settlers which had first resulted in removal of the 
tribe from their ancestral home in the Grand Ronde valley 
in eastern Oregon, and later from reservations accorded them 
by treaty. Chief Joseph’s running fight was successful at 
first. Word of it had been drifting into Spokane Falls by rumor 
and the weekly mail, but Glover discounted the danger until 
the continuing local war dance convinced even him that 
trouble was definitely brewing. 

On Glover’s invitation, the white population, with the 


6Fuller, op. cit., pp. 264-73, gives an excellent summary of this Indian 
uprising. 
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exception of the Post family and men remaining up to watch, - 
began sleeping in his home. This was the situation when one 
night a long procession, led by a blanketed figure and plainly 
visible in the bright moonlight, came creeping along the trail 
from Four Lakes. 

Indians on the warpath, was Glover’s first thought. But no. 
His ears corrected his eyes, as he caught the rattle of wagon 
wheels and knew these were no Indians. The blanketed figure 
was an old man wrapped in a bedspread and the cavalcade 
was made up of fifteen or twenty terrified settlers intent on 
crossing the river to barricade themselves on Havermale 
Island. The swift-flowing water thereabouts should, they 
figured, make the Indians loath to attack in the face of gun- 
fire. 

Glover and his neighbors fed the frightened group and 
when daylight came helped them raft themselves and their 
belongings across the river where trees were soon being felled 
for breastworks. | 

Some of the people at the Falls also considered fortifying 
themselves on the island, but Glover had another idea. He 
called in a few of the old Spokanes, among them Enoch and 
Curly Jim. As he had surmised, they were as concerned as 
were the whites about what was going on. They agreed that 
if the Nez Percés succeeded in stirring up the hot-headed 
younger Spokane braves there would be war. That meant 
disaster, but what could they do? 

“My friends,” said Glover, “white soldiers are near. They 
will come if I ask them. If you don’t want that to happen, 
send away these meddlesome Nez Percés before noon.” 

Cowley, Father Cataldo, and others whose work lay chiefly 
in the outskirts and among the neighboring Coeur d’Alenes 
were offering similar advice. The Nez Percés disappeared 
before noon. 

What Glover had said about the proximity of troops was 
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pure guesswork, but it happened to- be true. The following 
day ten companies of General O. O. Howard’s command 
from across the eastern mountains marched into Spokane 
Falls, where two companies remained for six weeks. At a 
council on the island called by General Frank Wheaton, Chief 
Saltese, representing the Catholic mission Indians, said that 
if forced into war his tribe would be on the side of the whites. 

Shortly after the departure of the troops, General William 
Tecumseh Sherman rode in with a small escort. The little 
community put its best foot forward. The General and other 
guests were entertained at lunch at the Glovers. There the 
Civil War hero stoutly asserted that there were no good 
Indians and that the settlers should be prepared to fight at any 
time, since troops could not always be at hand. When mis- 
sionary Cowley cited the case of Enoch in rebuttal, Sherman 
said he would like to meet the old chief and went home with 
Cowley to do so. But like many another, the General was 
hard to convince. Yes, he agreed, Enoch had an excellent 
farm, his hands were work-worn, his attitude was kindly and 
generous-hearted, he treated his wife well. But The 
General departed with a warning to Cowley that he was 
wasting his time in trying to teach Indians. 

One reason for Sherman’s presence in the area was the 
decision of the War Department to erect a fort thereabouts, 
and just prior to his arrival at Spokane Falls the General had 
decided upon a site at the lower end of Lake Coeur d’Alene.’ 
This was a heavy disappointment to the Falls community. It 
protested vigorously but failed to change the General’s mind. 
However, he-did order Companies H and I to return and take 
up winter quarters at the Falls after he had left. With this 
crumb instead of the whole loaf it coveted, the crestfallen 
village had to be satisfied. 


7 The fort was named for Sherman. Some of its buildings still stand at the 
edge of Coeur d’Alene Park in the city of Coeur d’Alene. 
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Against all reason, the crumb was enough to put Spokane 
Falls on its financial feet. Quarters for the troops and a house 
for their commanding officer set the sawmill going at an un- 
precedented rate. Demands from Coeur d’Alene helped. Busi- 
ness boomed at the Glover store and post office, for through 
the store mail was distributed as well as supplies. Post’s flour 
was in greater demand. Real estate boomed as people began 
moving in, sure of protection. Doc Masterson established a 
hostelry to supplement his income as veterinarian. To the 
unlovely building with its bare plank table, its rooms with 
plank or dirt floors, and its half barrel of river water in which 
floated several bars of soap for purposes of ablution, he gave 
the ambitious name/of The Western House. 

Best of all, Glover’s long-envisioned town site was soon 
laid out by Glover himself with the aid of a recently arrived 
jeweler named Rima, who professed some acquaintanceship 
with compass and chain. When the plat was filed in Colville 
early in 1878, the city of Spokane was at long last definitely 
taking shape. To Glover’s plat the city owes the names of its 
most important business streets, and, more important than that, 
their unusual breadth, for the Father of Spokane stipulated 
a width of one hundred feet. The only exception represented 
a compromise with the Northern Pacific railway, reportedly 
well on the way to Spokane Falls. The width of Sprague 
Avenue, tactfully named for the general superintendent of 
the western division, was cut to seventy-five feet. Because the 
original survey was not fully accurate, the plat had to be 
surveyed a second time. The city’s first realtor compensated 
early purchasers of bunchgrass lots by deeding them extra 
strips to make up for discrepancies. After all, land was of 
small value, and good feeling between neighbors was worth 
more than a few extra dollars in Glover’s personal bank, a tin 
box kept in his store. 


She Danced the First Waltz 


WHEN IN 1878 William Chandler Gray of Maine and Cali- 
fornia, hotel man and construction superintendent with the 
Southern Pacific railroad, paid two hundred dollars for a 
hotel site of sixty by one hundred forty-two feet on the corner 
of Front' and Howard streets, the wiseacres called it a fancy 
price. The location was admittedly the choicest business 
comer in Spokane Falls. But what a sum to pay for it! 

Bill Gray, Scotch-Irish descended, Yankee-born and 
Western-matured, thought otherwise. Spokane Falls seemed 
a likely business center; it ought to develop into a railroad 
center. Nor was that all. Unlike the construction camps where 
he had spent so much of his time in recent years, this little 
northern. community was a place in which he could make a 
home. Most of the men there already had their families with 
them, and that was something well worth consideration by a 
married man with a wife like his. Clara Smiley Gray, a native 
of Maine with a fine family background, was a young woman 
of culture and education owning a diploma from an Eastern 
“Seminary” and a teaching certificate as well. The six years 
of their marriage had been no life for a lady. For: one 
thing, she had no settled home; and when, like a good pal, she 
followed Bill into the rough railroad camps where his work 
took him, she was deprived not only of the niceties of civilized 
existence but of the companionship of refined women. Spo- 


1 This street is now Trent Avenue. 
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kane Falls would be a definite step upward in their way of 
life. Bill was sure Clara would like the place. Nor would she 
mind setting up housekeeping in an infant community boast- 
ing but nine families when she found out what wholesome, 
friendly folks made up those families and realized, with him, 
that the Falls was marked for steady growth. Bill Gray laid 
down the price of the corner lot gladly and made haste to 
telegraph Clara in Oakland, California, to set out at once for 
the unknown Pacific Northwest together with her two young 
brothers to whom the Grays were foster parents.’ 

In her six years as a construction superintendent’s wife 
Clara Smiley Gray had learned to pack up and move in a 
hurry. Into her trunk without delay went dainty ruffled petti- 
coats, lace-edged chemises and nightgowns, and well-made 
outer garments of wool, gingham, and finer materials, includ- 
ing a shimmering black-silk evening dress with a stylish 
polonaise of Spanish lace. For the reunion with her husband 
and introduction to Spokane Falls she kept out a snug-fitting 
frock of rustling silk decorated with bands of velvet sur- 
mounting a fringe. From a small bustle the fabric descended 
to the floor in a series of shirrings and puffs; and a collar of 
velvet ribbon was topped by a white neckband open in front. 
Gazing critically at her slender, dark-haired image in the 
mirror, at her hair in curls high on her head, with two long 
ringlets dropping downward from the nape of her neck, Clara 
Gray was satisfied.* One did not meet one’s husband shabbily 
attired after a period of separation, even though the way to 
the meeting place might be long and tiresome. Moreover, it 


2 Many of the incidents narrated in this chapter follow closely those 
found in Told by the Pioneers, Il, 172-77, and in the personal reminis- 
cences of Mr. and Mrs. Gray as related by Herbert Gaston under the 
general heading “The Back Trail” in the Spokane Chronicle, June 24, p. 5, 
and June 29, p. 5, 1914. 

8 A picture of Mrs. Gray in this costume appears in an article by Leoti 
West published in the Spokane Chronicle. Miss West states that this is the 
dress Mrs. Gray “wore into Spokane in 1878.” 
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was important to make a good first impression in Spokane 
Falls, for she had her husband’s word for it that the commu- 
nity included several very nice women and a number of well- 
bred men. ‘ 

By the first of September the prospective mistress of Cap- 
tain Bill Gray’s California House (the “Captain” was gratui- 
tous) and her two young brothers found themselves in Walla 
Walla. The trip to Portland and up the Columbia to Wallula 
had not been bad; but-the rest of the journey: That 
strap-iron railroad! Passengers explained to her that im sur- 
veying the route the crew had contrived a level from a whiskey 
bottle partly filled with water and that the rails made of four- 
by-six wooden stringers had been surfaced with rawhide‘ until 


coyotes discovered what an appetizing meal the leather made, 


whereupon strap-iron had had to be substituted. Even then 
there had been possibilities of serious trouble, the passengers 
continued, for a strip of iron might work loose any time to rip 
a hole in the floor of the single passenger car—an open boxcar 
fitted with lengthwise benches and referred to as “The 
Hearse.”’. 

Clara Gray was glad she was now riding on steel rails, 
although the second-hand coach in which she sat was no very 
great improvement over “The Hearse.” It was hot; and 
through the open windows poured clouds of dust and smoke 
from “The Mountain Queen,” the small wood-burning “crit- 
ter” trimmed with brass, on the cowcatcher of which she had 
observed a collie dog. If cattle wandered onto the right of 
way, explained her fellow passengers, the dog was sent to 
drive them off. 

The two boys accompanying Clara Gray had been all eyes 
and ears. They were having a wonderful time. Not so their 
older sister and foster mother. She doubted that the heavy 
veil tied over her hat would protect her curls from the dust 
and cinders that lighted all over her clothes. ‘The passengers, 


4 Historians label the rawhide story as myth; but it did add color to a pas- 
senger’s tale! 
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all men, were courteous enough in their hearty way, and full 
of jokes and laughter; but there were so many of them, and 
she the only woman! During the thirty-mile ride they ex- 
changed jokes with the perspiring fireman on the platform 
that trundled with its load of wood behind the engine, and 
cheered appreciatively when the engineer shouted to sweat- 
ing foot travelers plodding alongside under heavy packs, 
“Hot day, want a ride?” and got back a “Gosh, no! We're 
in a hurry!” 

Walla Walla, though simmering in September heat and 
dust, was a real relief. It offered temporary respite from travel 
and a chance to live with her husband in respectable lodgings 
for the several weeks required to assemble supplies and pur- 
chase two covered wagons to transport the family and their 
belongings over the last leg of the journey northward. 

On the final four-day trip, the Grays found simple over- 
night accommodations in the home of a settler or in a rough 
structure of unpainted lumber labeled “Hotel” that graced an 
infrequent one-street village. Once the prairie schooner in 
which Clara Gray rode tipped over; but no great harm was 
done and the obliging settler who came to the rescue begged 
in return only a swig of rum for his wife, who, he sadly as- 
sured Clara Gray, was nearly dead from getting out the 
weekly family wash. 

Kindly Frederic Post was on hand to welcome Fe travelers 
on the October evening when the wagons creaked to a dusty 
halt before what had until recently been Glover’s store, but 
was now Cannon and Warner’s. Glover had given up mer- 
chandising that year, rented his store, and sold an undivided 
half-interest in his Spokane Falls real estate to a pair of live- 
wire promoters, Anthony M. Cannon and J. J. Browne. These 
two, as Clara Gray soon learned, were already deep in the 
business of selling city lots in the sagebrush at the rate of 
fifty dollars each. As for Glover, he was contracting for the 
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Northern Pacific, now definitely te construction in the 
Inland Empire. 

One glance at Mrs. Gray’s dress with its silken puffs, con- 
siderably crushed but still bespeaking a real lady, and at the 
size of the small gloved hand extended to him made it clear 
to the good-hearted miller that here was no candidate for a 
lengthy stay in Doc Masterson’s rough and ready establish- 
ment within whose walls Post saw the Gray’s installed for the 
night. Very shortly he returned to announce that Mrs. Post 
and the five Post girls would be more than happy to make 
room for the entire Gray family in their comfortable home 
on a bluff overlooking the river; and there the Grays remained 
until a two-room log cabin, left roofless and floorless by last 
year’s military contingent, could be fashioned into a tempo- 
rary home. 

Life in the log cabin that first winter was far from dull. No 
sooner had Clara Gray begun housekeeping for her family 
of three than she was presented with two boarders, workmen 
employed on her husband’s hotel, then under construction. 
When the baking powder biscuit dough so laboriously 
kneaded into loaves emerged from the oven looking most 
unsatisfactory and tasting more so, neighborly Mrs. Warner, 
engaged in teaching Indian women how to make yeast bread, 
not only supplied Clara with a starter of yeast but initiated 
her into the art of baking “raised” bread. 

The days were filled with unexpected happenings. One 
day Nelly, daughter of Spokane Garry, village laundress, and 
far more belligerent than her father, marched into the Gray 
cabin unannounced and without a word gathered into her 
blanket all the food in sight on the shelf-table at which Clara 
Gray and the two boys sat eating. The three of them were 
still sitting in open-mouthed astonishment when Nelly on 
the way out ran into the master of the cabin, who shook her 
until the last morsel of food fell from her blanket to the floor. 
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That was the end of the episode, except, of course, that the 
family dinner had to be prepared all over again. 

The log cabin itself was a source of catastrophe. Walls and 
roof were far from airtight, and on a winter day when the 
thermometer hovered around zero, steam from the kettle con- 
densed and fell in icy drops on the floor. When the worried 
housewife poured on hot water, the result was a skating rink, 
not unappreciated by the two boys, but less than desirable to 
their sister’s way of thinking. 

The season was still winter and the town agog with social 
excitement when the Gray family moved into the unfinished 
hotel. The reason for the excitement was the imminence of 
the prime social event of the year—a dance in the hall above 
the Cannon and Warner store for the benefit of the public 
school, by that time housed in a twenty by thirty foot frame 
building erected exclusively for school purposes alongside the 
Northern Pacific right of way.’ Such an event was not to be 
missed by the sprightly little lady of the California House, 
where a late supper was to be served by the local women in the 
still unfinished dining room. Clara Gray shook out her party 
dress with the Spanish lace and hung it in a makeshift wardrobe 
curtained off by two sheets. Alas, the half-finished hotel was 
no more weatherproof than the cabin. When the festive eve- 
ning arrived, Clara found the lace of her dress frozen fast to 
the rough board wall. For a moment she eyed the rigid folds 
of the gown in consternation. Then came a happy thought. 
In the kitchen a flatiron was soon heating on the ever-ready 
wood stove. A few well-considered applications of iron to 
lace and the dress swung free from the wall, needing only a 
little pressing to make it look like new. 


6 Pictures of the exterior and interior of this building may be found in 
Durham’s History of the City of Spokane, I, 585. Seats and desks are of rude 
home construction. There is a small wood stove with a barrel-like “drum” in 
the pipe and a pile of logs near by. A kitchen table serves as a teacher’s desk, 
the inevitable hand bell standing conveniently on it. 
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Garbed in filmy elegance, Clara Gray tripped daintily 
through the figures of the usual square dances to the energetic 
sawing of the fiddles. Then after a pause the fiddlers, egged 
on by a gay young man in military uniform, struck up a 
wholly new rhythm and the lady in the lace polonaise found 
herself gliding over the creaking floor in a waltz. Most of the 
other dancers stopped to watch. Suddenly aware of the eyes 
upon her, Clara Gray extricated herself with seemly haste 
from what the old-timers set down as the first waltz ever 
danced in Spokane Falls. The fiddles went back to their usual 
rhythm and the caller roared out his 


S’lute your ladies, all together, . .». 
Hit the lumber with your leather 
Balance all and swing your dame! 


The community as a whole looked forward with nearly 
as much impatience to the opening of the California House 
as did the Grays themselves. All watched the two and a half 
story frame building take shape and speculated on interior 
arrangements and heating. In the absence of brick, stovepipe 
would obviously have to do here as elsewhere for lesser chim- 
neys, but how about a flue for the big heating stove which 
Bill Gray was known to have purchased and without which 
no up-to-date hotel was complete? The answer was provided 
when a huge chimney made of tin arrived from Colfax and 
was painted to look like brick. Gradually the watchers saw 
the second floor partitioned off into eight bedrooms above 
which, they learned, was to be an attic “corral” with a double 
bed in each corner where men could bunk down with their 
blankets for four bits a night.° Floors and billiard tables down- 
stairs might also serve for lodgment in case of emergency. 

6Four bits is fifty cents. Small change in the seventies and eighties was 


still pretty much looked down upon, with two bits, four bits, and six bits 
the denominations most frequently used. A dime was a short bit. 
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There would be a bar, and an ample dining room serving 
meals at four bits each. 

When at last the structure was complete a serious situation 
arose, There was no cook to be had in Spokane Falls, and 
Bill Gray had no intention of letting his wife serve in that 
capacity. A neighbor came to the rescue. Over at Rathdrum 
was “Duke,” an old colored man reputed to be adept with 
skillet and biscuit tin. Mrs. Alexander Warner announced 
that she would borrow a horse and buggy and drive over to 
engage him. She was sick and tired of doing her own cooking 
and the hotel just had to take over. No sooner said than done. 
“Duke” was installed as chef, and the California House an- 
nounced the formal opening of its dining room. 

Trying to be helpful with preparations for the long- 
heralded event, Clara Gray filled the cream pitchers in the 
evening and set them on the breakfast tables ready for use 
next morning. Once more the thermometer was her undoing. 
By morning the cream was ice. The boarders laughed. They 
were mostly men, and here was another good opportunity to 
indulge in good-natured raillery at the expense of Bill Gray’s 
wife, who could be counted on for a quick retort. There was 
that story about the needles—town talk. When Bill Gray’s _ 
wife went to the Warner and Cannon store to buy a package, 
Cannon solemnly broke open the paper container and doled 
out a single needle, price one dime, on account of freight! 
Well, you had to admit freight was darn high, but not that 
high! However, what did Mrs. Gray do but lay down a dime 
and go off with the needle without a word. It made Cannon 
sort of uneasy. Mebbe she didn’t understand the joke was one 
regularly sprung on a tenderfoot. But he needn’t have wor- 
ried. Next time the Grays were invited to a party where 
Cannon was also a guest, you should have heard her version 
of the story. It brought down the house. Cannon would never 
hear the last of it. 
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“Duke’s” career as cook was short. “The Chinese ex- 
laundryman who succeeded him was fine, when sober, and 
on his occasional sprees the neighbor women always came 
right in to preside over the cookstove until the emergency 
was past. Thus the California House dining room remained 
open without interruption. 

In the nine years the Grays ran their hotel the place never 
saw a shooting in spite of the presence in the town of some 
rough characters. About the only time that the gun standing 
in a corner was ever fired was on the occasion of an Indian 
scare. When an excited messenger rode into town to report 
an imminent attack, the Cowleys, the Brownes, the Cannons, 
and others hastily repaired to the hotel. Presently there was 
a sharp report and a bullet buried itself in the dining-room 
wall. All thought the worst had come. But fright gave way to 
peals of laughter when it turned out that the dread enemy was 
only Bill Gray’s old hunting piece, accidentally brushed 
against and discharged by its fall. 

Neither Captain Bill nor his wife placed much reliance on 
firearms when it came to dealing with Indians, rambunctious 
suests, or interlopers. A weapon only invited trouble. There 
were better ways to haridle a potentially dangerous situation. 
The affair of Chief Moses of the Spokanes was a case in point. 
He was sometimes surly, he had a low opinion of women and 
of white squaws in particular. However, when the diminutive 
mistress of the California House held out a welcoming hand 
while, in her best Chinook, issuing an invitation to dinner, 
the chief’s heart softened. He accepted—and ever after when 
in town he came uninvited to dine in the house of his friend, 
the white squaw. i awe 

Hank Vaughn was a character unpleasantly known in 
most of the Inland Empire. He had a well-established reputa- 
tion as horse thief and desperado, and after a drinking bout 
his favorite pastime was to ride his horse into the nearest 
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hostelry. Just how the proprietor of the California House met 
the situation on the two or three occasions when Hank ap- 
peared there is uncertain, but, each time, the overenthusiastic 
horseman was persuaded to cease and desist without recourse 
either to the law or to firearms. 

Once in a while some other rampaging or trigger-happy 
individual had to be escorted from the premises. Hank 
Vaughn’s local crony, saloonkeeper Bob Knox, was one such. 
Everyone in town could tell how Vaughn and Knox had once 
settled a temporary misunderstanding with a shooting bout 
conducted from opposite sides of the street. Consequently, 
when one day Bob erupted into the hotel office gun in hand 
and announced in appropriate language that he had come for 
that wife of his, who would go home with him or else, 
Bill Gray knew he had to act quickly. Calming his enraged 
visitor with soothing words, he steered him gently out the 
door into the arms of the law as represented by Pat Corbaley, 
sheriff. 

Practically every person of consequence who visited the: 
Falls, to say nothing of most of the men and women who 
helped to build a firm foundation for the present city, regis- 
tered at the California House. Frederic Ward of Shakespeare . 
fame signed the ledger, as did Emma Abbot and other actors 
of the period, for Spokane folks were always ready to turn 
out to a good show, in an improvised theatre if necessary. The 
name of Robert Ingersoll, famous lawyer and opponent of 
orthodox Christianity, could be found in its pages, and, at 
the other extreme, that of Father Joseph M. Cataldo, who came 
with Father Jossette to plan the first Catholic church and was 
always a well-liked guest. Among later guests were Mother 
Joseph and Sister Joseph Arimathea of the Order of the Sacred 
Heart, who arrived in the interest of a hospital. Mother Joseph 
was an excellent draftsman and architect, and plans for the 
first quarters of the Sacred Heart Hospital were drawn on a 
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table in the California House dining room. About the same 
tume the register revealed the names of coming executives of 
the Coeur d’Alene mines, as well as railroad officials like 
General Sprague of the Northern Pacific, who told Gray his 
hotel was too small and lent money to enlarge it. 

The place was-never merely a hostelry—it was a commu- 
nity center, the circle of sturdy chairs about the office stove 
quickly rivaling the store as news office and public forum. 
Feet on the stove, solid citizens discussed the affairs of the 
little city at their ease, hatched ideas for its upbuilding and 
welfare, or entertained newcomers with glowing accounts of 
the Inland Empire’s future, mixed with occasional tall tales 
and drinks at the well-run bar. The dining room was a civic 
and social club, where ladies joined their menfolk to laugh 
and chatter or to make plans for charity balls and other wel- 
fare and social activities, 

Almost from the start the California House proved inade- 
quate for the many demands made upon it. Periodically it had 
to be enlarged. With each increase in capacity went “improve- 
ments”; among them, thanks to a new brickyard in the town, 
the substitution of a brick chimney for the makeshift of tin. 
In 1888, after a fire, Bill Gray tore down what was left of the 
place to erect a new building called the Windsor House. And 
so Spokane Falls’ first hostelry deserving the name of hotel 
came to an end. 

The Grays stepped out of the hotel business. By that time 
Clara Smiley Gray had had enough of supervising a domain of 
many rooms and varied social usage and longed for the quiet 
comfort of a small home. But with Bill Gray it was different. 
He had become a man of local prominence as well as of ample 
means. He had been Spokane Falls’ first councilman, in which 
office he had succeeded himself five times. He was a prime 
mover in all sorts of civic enterprises. He coveted a big house 
on the south hill; not as a matter of ostentatious display but 
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as the outward evidence of an established position. The man- 
sion he built cost the then notable sum of twenty thousand 
dollars and was outfitted with the best of everything. Good- 
humoredly, Clara dubbed it “Gray’s Folly,” and so in a way 
it was; for her health was not of the best and in the first two 
years after the completion of the big house she spent much of 
her time in the seclusion of a farm they had purchased some 
distance away. Later, they lived in the house on the hill. The 
time came when it was rented; first to a succession of promi- 
nent citizens, then to a doctor, and after that as a sanitarium. 
Today, a Safeway Store occupies the site where once stood 
“Gray’s Folly.” 

Long after Bill Gray’s death, the ushers at Westminster 
Congregational Church each Sunday morning escorted to a 
pew well up in front an old lady dressed in well-worn black 
that suggested thinness of purse as well as the modesty becom- 
ing age. But over in the Easterg Washington Historical Mu- 
seum, when the one-time lady of California House was finally 
laid to rest beside her husband, they unpacked and prepared 
for display the gowns of brocaded silk and soft challis in 
which she had danced and entertained in the days when the 
polonaise, the leg-o’-mutton sleeve, and the small well-boned 
bodice were the very latest style. | 


Education Looks Up 


AMONG THE Pressinc NeEeEps of Spokane Falls, somewhat woe- 
fully admitted at earlier sessions of the California House fire- 
side forum when too many strangers were not present, were 
educational and religious facilities for the white population. 
It was also admitted that the town needed a newspaper. It 
could not indefinitely depend on Walla Walla to spread the 
news of what the Falls had to offer. 

When a Tacoma editor on an exploring trip turned up at 
the California House some three months after it was opened 
he met with a hearty welcome. His explorations a-horseback, 
said Francis H. Cook, had convinced him that the still mirage- 
like Northern Pacific railroad would have to traverse the 
Spokane valley and in all likelihood would touch at the Falls. 
This statement, plus Cook’s personal acquaintanceship with 
officials of the Northern Pacific, was enough for Jim Glover. 
He promptly offered a piece of land as a gift if the visitor 
would establish a local newspaper, and the editor, always ripe 
for a new venture, promptly accepted. 

So it was that Spokane Falls acquired its first newspaper. 
Incidentally, it also acquired new publicity west of the moun- 
tains, for Cook continued to publish his Tacoma paper, in 
which henceforward he consistently boosted the home of his 
east-of-the-Cascades journalistic enterprise. The name he gave 
to his new venture was The Spokan Times. The final “e”’ was 
omitted from the place name, he said, because the word should 
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be spelled as properly pronounced. Of course there were 
varied spellings from which to choose—all the way from 
“Spokein,” the form used by the early missionary explorer 
Samuel Parker, who averred that was the way the Indians 
pronounced it, to “Spokain” and “Spoken” found in isolated 
instances. It was beside the point that Governor Stevens and 
Captain John Mullan had set it down as “Spokane,” following 
the usage in an 1838 War Department map. The United States 
Post Office now favored “Spokan Falls” and the editor was 
ready to follow suit. Newcomers would be helped to free 
their tongues of the unfortunate “cane” pronunciation with 
which so many arrived. 

Getting out the first issue (April 24, 1879) was a problem. 
It was printed in Colfax and hauled the fifty-odd miles to 
Spokane Falls over roads unspeakably bad. The trip took six 
days, and the freighter reported on arrival that teams and 
wagons had mired thirty-three times en route. There was 
every reason for Spokane Falls to hail the four-page weekly 
as a real event. 

By July fourth many of the initial difficulties had been over- 
come, and the editor put out a gala edition devoted to the 
local scene. Persons who had seen the town a year earlier, said 
he, would be amazed at its growth from seven to thirty-five 
families; one store to six; one sawmill and one boarding house 
to one flour mill, one sawmill, a blacksmith shop, two livery 
stables, a carpenter shop, a brewery, and three saloons. In 
the news columns, mention was made of a crew of surveyors 
on Lake Creek and the fence war in progress there between 
stockmen and farmers. The community was informed that a 
Chinese wash-house was soon to be established, and that the 
ferry above town “now required the presence of a man at all 
times.” ‘The arrival of Messrs. Cannon, Warner & Company’s 
large new safe, the first in Spokane Falls, was given due 
notice; there would be preaching at the schoolhouse Sunday 
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at eleven; Evans and Dobson, proprietors of the furniture 


_ store, “make undertaking a specialty”; the schoolhouse at 


Spangle now housed forty-five pupils. 
The advertising columns of the Spokan Times are of quite 


_ as much interest today as they were to the first subscribers. 


Board at the California House is five dollars per week; 
“Buchu,” one dollar a bottle or six bottles for five dollars, ‘“in- 
vigorates the stomach” and is “good for almost everything’; 
the Aldine Art Journal of America is sold by subscription only 
through San*Francisco Distributors; textbooks and maps are 
available through J. K. Gill of Portland, Oregon; the Uni- 
versity of Washington Territory offers exceptional educa- 
tional opportunities; finally, James A. Glover has land for sale 
near the route of the Northern Pacific railway—an item 
running to half-column length. 

In the field of journalism, Spokane Falls’ lack had obviously 
been met. Momentous events were also taking place in the 
field of religion. Only a month after the Times had become a 
reality, the First Congregational Church was organized in 
the Cowley parlor, thus helping to relieve the concern of 
fathers and mothers and others religiously inclined lest Spo- 
kane Falls grow up to be a Godless community. The Metho- 
dists were not far behind, if indeed they were behind at all. 
Presiding Elder Havermale, who had earlier purchased the 
island in the river as a site for a school, had preached the first 
sermon delivered in the Falls to a white congregation, and 
had begun to conduct a Methodist Episcopal class at about 
the time the Congregational church got under way. Priority 
claims aside, it is at least certain that before the year 1879 had 
passed, there was a Methodist church in Spokane Falls, this 
too helping to remove the threat of Godlessness. Baptist, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and other Protestant groups or- 
ganized shortly, and a Catholic church also came into being. 


1 Now the Westminster Congregational Church. 
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From being underchurched, Spokane Falls soon threatened to 
be overchurched. Crosses and steeples blossomed on strategic 
lots, and along with them in several instances came schools 
with church affiliations. 

Meantime, what of public education? The village of Spo- 
kane Falls, it will be remembered, was located in wide- 
spreading Stevens County. In 1872, School District No. 8 was 
organized in the county, a district charted as “commencing 
at the mouth of Hangman Creek, following up the creek to 
the Idaho line; thence north along said line to Spokane River; 
thence to place of beginning.” As already set forth,’ mission- 
ary Henry T. Cowley, Cyrus Yeaton and L. S. Swift had 
held an election in which they became the directors of the 
district, Cowley was chosen as teacher; and soon the first 
public school was meeting in his home. 

For several years the school led a precarious existence. En- 
rollment fluctuated, there was no schoolhouse. In spite of 
growing public clamor for a building, it was not until 1878 
that one was finally achieved, and then with extreme diffi- 
culty, for two cogent reasons. First, Washington was not yet 
a state, and consequently the two sections of land set aside in 
each township as “school sections” could not be converted . 
into cash. As a result, public schools had to be wholly sup- 
ported through taxation. The second difficulty grew out of 
the fact that in far-flung District No. 8, many owners of 
taxable property were bachelors. Why, they asked, should 
they be taxed to educate other people’s children? 

At the height of the struggle, J. J. Browne, real estate pro- 
moter and ex-county superintendent of schools in Oregon, 
was prevailed upon to address the assembled voters. He proved 
so persuasive that a ten mill tax was levied. The law required 
twenty thousand dollars worth of taxable property in a dis- 
trict, and it was found that District No. 8 lacked five hundred 


2 Cf. Chap. 6 of the present book, p. 106. 
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and fifty dollars of reaching that sum. This mired the entire 
program until the problem was solved by Browne himself. 
“Give in five hundred and fifty dollars worth of personal 
property in my name,” he wrote the authorities of Stevens 
County, “and I will pay the taxes on it.” The county officials 
took the necessary steps, and with tax money and additional 
funds accruing from such affairs as the ball where Clara 
Smiley Gray danced the first waltz, the first public school 
building came into existence and was provided with essentials. 
The little structure was barnlike, and the essentials consisted 
of a wood stove, a kitchen table whereat “teacher” could 
preside with bell and ruler, and handmade desks of crude 
design. Cheerless and uncomfortable, it was nevertheless prized 
by the little village in proportion to the effort and financial 
strain it represented. 

For several short terms, various teachers reigned in Spo- 
kane’s first public school building. Growth in enrollment was 
far from spectacular, but when in 1879 Spokane County was 
cut off from Stevens and J. J. Browne became superintendent 
of schools, he could report that, ig the spring, enrollment in 
District No. 8 had reached twenty-two. September of the 
same year found The Times reporting favorably on the educa- 
tional situation: 

School was opened last Monday by Captain Tobias, who speaks 
very flatteringly of his pupils. We are pleased to learn that the 
Captain is favorably impressed with his school. He is the right 


man in the right place. He has fifteen years’ experience in the 
schoolroom. 


Right man or not, the Captain did not long remain. The 
following year found two male teachers in charge in the tiny 
building, now provided with a partition separating the lower 
grades from the upper. 

When in 1882 Miss Mattie Hyde arrived straight from the 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Normal School to take charge of 
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the upper grades for six months, the situation was enough to 
chill the most dauntless instructor. Miss Mattie’s room was 
separated from that occupied by the lower grades only by 
the flimsiest of board partitions, completely inadequate to 
shut out noise, and shutting out the view only if there were no 
curious eyes at knotholes or cracks. The outer walls were by 
no means weatherproof. Built of green lumber, they were 
now full of chinks that on a windy day in winter would 
surely admit chilling blasts with which the wood stove could 
not cope. Even more disconcerting than the prospect of 
physical discomfort was what Miss Mattie learned about her 
pupils: two were pals of the bibulous Hank Vaughn and 
occupied themselves at night dealing faro bank. The advice 
casually offered by the county superintendent did nothing to 
allay her trepidation: “Oh, just run the school as you would 
anywhere else,” he had said, dismissing the matter with a wave 
of the hand. 

The California House forum doubtless questioned Miss 
Mattie’s ability to hold down her job. Her predecessors, 
mostly men, had had their hands full in spite of their sex and 
experience. The new teacher would need all her courage. 

Miss Mattie did not feel very courageous when she con- 
fronted her flock the first morning. However, she was soon too 
busy sorting out ages and sizes to think of much else. Her 
forty pupils, she found, ranged from twenty-two years down 
to twelve or fourteen. Several were of a type to inspire dismay. 
In addition to the two faro dealers, there was the sharp- 
eyed young chap who had ridden pony express from the 
age of fifteen, covering lonely trails revolver in hand. Another 
pupil came with a note from Red-Handed Mike, whose 
reputation as a bad man was well established. The note 
set forth that the bearer was part Indian and made it clear that 
anyone who set out to bully the half-breed boy would have 
Mike himself to deal with. At the other end of the social scale 
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was a little bevy of nice girls, fluttery and ladylike. Privately, 
Miss Mattie thought they might stand more in need of a pro- 
tector than Mike’s half-breed. 

But when the schoolroom settled down to work here was 
— little trouble aside from the noise from the lower grades be- 
yond the partition. After all, Miss Mattie’s assorted masculine _ 
Wild Westerners were gentlemen at heart and they wanted 
to learn. Their teacher was obviously a lady, and no young 
buckaroo was going to pitch a lady out the window. The faro 
dealers became star pupils, though when and where they man- 
aged to study was beyond Miss Mattie’s comprehension. 
When she firmly announced “No smoking on the school 
grounds,” the male members of her flock marked the bound- 
aries with big rocks and obligingly stepped out of bounds 
when indulging in pipe or cigar. Sometimes younger ones 
engaged in fist fights with members of the recently organized 
and near-by Episcopal school for boys known as the Rodney 
Morris School. However, word sent by Miss Mattie to Charles 
Albert Absolom, headmaster and sole instructor, put a sudden 
end to such encounters. The manly use of gloves, he an-_ 
nounced, was encouraged at Rodney Morris, but on a strictly 
intramural basis. 

On errands after school, Mattie Hyde hurried with down- 
cast eyes past saloons and certain unpleasant-appearing shacks 
with drawn shades, and noted with dismay the playing cards 
strewn about streets and vacant lots. The answers to her 
questions revealed that it was the custom of losing gamblers 
to discard the old deck and start with a new one in hope of a 
change in luck. Ruefully, she had to admit that the town had 
its shady side—more of it than she liked to think about. But - 
this did not extend to the school, and for that she was grateful. 

Miss Mattie’s second year was more physically comfortable 
than her first, for by that time Spokane Falls had grown suffi- 
ciently to achieve a new four-room frame building on the 
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site of the present Lewis and Clark high school. There was 
also a considerable increase in the staff; the town at last had 
launched on the program of public educational expansion and 
improvement concerning which it has never ceased to be 
proud. 

In spite of improved conditions, Miss Mattie Hyde’s name 
soon disappeared from the district payroll. Whether the mod- 
est display of her black-stockinged feet—extended for fitting 
with a pair of high, buttoned shoes in John B. Blalock’s shoe 
store—led to romance is a matter of conjecture. At all events, 
School District No. 8 had to seek another teacher. Miss Hyde 
had become Mrs. Blalock. 

Charles Albert Absolom of the Rodney Morris School also 
faded from the educational scene in time, but never from the 
memory of his pupils. According to the hotel forum, the man- 
ner of his arrival in town was not in line with his subsequent 
performance. Or was it? The English were known to be great 
walkers, so perhaps it was like a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity to appear in Spokane Falls on foot ahead of the stage 
in a snowstorm. Probably he was one of those younger sons 
you read about in the storybooks, and not infrequently found 
in the Northwest. His clothes looked like it; Bond Street with- 
out doubt. Witness the togs he donned for his jaunts with dogs 
and gun on a holiday, and the “flannels” he wore for sporting 
events! Said he had been a number one at cricket, a crack 
shot, too. And the way he trained those boys! No swearing, 
no soiled shirts, no one-suspender hitches. The school had 
regular boxing classes. If a pair of boys got into a scrap, on 
with the gloves and fight it out like gentlemen, with Absolom 
as referee. 

Small wonder the annual school parade was a headline 
event. In front strode the headmaster wearing a top hat, frock 
coat, white waistcoat, pearl-gray trousers, spats, lemon-colored 
kid gloves—a nine days’ wonder as, twirling his malacca stick, 
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he marshaled his band of scrubbed, brushed, and shined young 
pupils on Howard street. Occasional ribald remarks on the 
part of male onlookers were offset by the observations of the 
ladies lining the board sidewalks. Charles Albert Absolom 
might indeed look like a haberdasher’s model, but why not? 
It wouldn’t hurt the general run of men in Spokane Falls a 
bit to pay more attention to dress. Young Dr. Pittwood, whose 
forceps had already deftly removed many an aching molar, 
was to be commended for having defended with his fists the 
right of a professional gentleman to wear a plug hat. And it 
did no harm to instill manners into the coming generation, 
some of those boys would grow up to thank Absolom for 
what he had taught them. As for the headmaster himself, 
well, it was strange that a teacher of his stamp should choose 
a little out-of-the-way town in the Northwest. Like enough 
there was an unfortunate love affair in the background. Lots 
of folks came west to forget. 

Not until a good many years after the Rodney Morris 
School for Boys had come to an end for lack of funds and its 
polished headmaster had left the Falls to embark on a jungle 
expedition in Brazil did speculation concerning him lapse into 
the limbo of unsolved and apparently insoluble mysteries. 

To the satisfaction of the town, educational institutions 
ambitious to provide the Inland Empire with instruction at 
the collegiate level began to appear in the eighties. Havermale 
College had never come into being. But in 1882 a Methodist 
minister arrived from California with his family, and the news 
went round that the Reverend Isaac Chase Libby and wife 
had been sent by the Columbia River Conference to establish 
a college. When organized, it would be known as Spokane 
College, and the Reverend Mr. Libby would act as president. 
To begin with, he and Mrs. Libby would constitute the entire 
faculty, for both the college and a preparatory school were 
obviously essential. For full measure, the president of Spokane 
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College would also serve as pastor of the Methodist church. 
Neither campus nor college building was in sight when the 
Libbys arrived. But Colonel David P. Jenkins, busily at work 
helping Spokane Falls expand across the river to the north, 
solved the problem of a site with a gift of twenty-two acres 
of bunchgrass in the general neighborhood of the present 
Spokane County courthouse. Public subscriptions, plus funds 
available from the parent Methodist Episcopal organization, 
provided the money for a single building soon under way on 
the north-side campus. Meanwhile the Libbys conducted a 
school in the Methodist church and the shack they had rented 
as a home. When at length they could transfer their educa- 
tional work to the north side and students began daily to cross 
the flimsy wooden bridge, Spokane Falls congratulated itself. 
It could now boast of a college definitely in operation. 
Actually, the institution was at first little more than a 
secondary school with a grade school attached. In time, how- 
ever, the college reached an enrollment approaching two 
hundred, acquired a faculty of nine, and offered a collegiate 
curriculum including scientific courses using an excellent 
scientific laboratory. Yet financial support was never adequate 


and there was too much competition. A privately financed — 


academy at Cheney developed into Washington’s first tax- 
supported normal school. Some sixty miles to the south, the 
doors of the State Agricultural College at Pullman opened 
invitingly. Across the line in Moscow the University of Idaho 
beckoned. In Walla Walla there was Whitman; on the coast, 


Washington’s own University. In the end, Spokane College suf- 


fered the fate of many another small Western college and 
went under, but not before it had been incorporated into the 
University of Spokane Falls. The latter was an ambitious un- 
dertaking, listed in the 1890 city directory as embracing 
schools of law, medicine, theology, and education, as well as a 
conservatory of music and a college of commerce. It was a pet 
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project of Colonel Jenkins, who gave so liberally that it came 
generally to be known as Jenkins University (or Institute). 
A good deal of the experiment never got beyond the paper 
stage, and when the project collapsed, Spokane College went 
with it. 

The tale of Spokane Falls’ Catholic college, ultimately to 
outshine all others, provides a fitting close to the story of the 
decade when Spokane first attained educational importance. 
The tale may well have started at the California House where 
so many other projects were mulled over and sometimes 
finally decided. Among the guests not infrequently registered 
there was Father Joseph M. Cataldo, S.J., missionary to the 
Indians of the Pacific Northwest. The Falls had been grateful 
for his beneficent influence over the red men at the time of 
the threatened uprising in the seventies. He was known to be 
particularly loved and respected by the Nez Percés and Coeur 
d’Alenes from whom he had won the name “Kuailks Metat- 
copun” (Black-Robes-Three-Times-Broken), because of hav- 
ing three times suffered from fractures. 

Father. Cataldo was an excellent storyteller and it is not 
beyond reason to imagine that he may have reminisced to an 
appreciative audience around the California House stove on 
his early missionary efforts. In such case, he might have ex- 
plained that to the Spokanes he had not become as well known 
as to their neighbor tribes, for the reason that when he had 
first visited them in the sixties they were too busy fishing 
salmon to listen to religion. However, Baptiste Peone had 
suggested that he come again, preferably in the month of 
November. Baptiste, as the Good Father snitingly put it, was 
“one who came in quarters,” in other words, a quarter-breed. 
He had a home on a prairie northwest of the Falls, was a con- 
vert to the Catholic faith, could say part of “Our Father who 
art in Heaven,” and wanted to learn the rest of it.° 


8 The present Peone Prairie is named for Baptiste. 
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Had Father Cataldo acted on Peone’s suggestion? The fire- 
side circle at the California House would certainly have 
wanted the rest of the story. Thereupon, eyes twinkling, the 
good Father would in all likelihood have launched forth, as 
he loved to do in later years, on the tale of what happened 
further on Peone Prairie. 

Yes, he had returned according to Peone’s suggestion. But 
this time many of the Indians were away on a buffalo hunt 
and head chief Garry was also away. No building of any sort 
might be erected in Garry’s absence, reported Baptiste. 

Not even a tent on Baptiste’s own property? asked Cataldo. 

Baptiste pondered. Well, yes. That might be all right for 
the present, and on second thought perhaps the old chief 
temporarily in charge might even allow a little cabin to be 
put up in which Father Cataldo could live and teach until 
Garry’s return, four months hence. 

Conference with the old chief proved that he was willing, 
a tiny log cabin chinked with mud was erected, and in this 
combined dwelling and chapel the mission got under way. 

The Indians were taught prayers, songs, and “some reli- 
gion.” For the oldsters there was set up a night school. At the 
end of three and a half months, one hundred Indians had been. 
baptized and fifty-five had made their first communion, but 
in two weeks it would be necessary to leave if Spokane Garry 
so ordered. When Baptiste was reminded of this fact he de- 
cided to call the tribe together after mass on the last day 
before Garry’s return. 

“Kuailks Metatcopun,” he said, “look behind the door.” 

Father Cataldo looked. “Nobody there,” he reported. 

“Look again.” But still there was nobody there. 

“Look sharp,” persisted Baptiste. 

Father Cataldo was puzzled. “What is the meaning of all 
this?” he asked. 
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Baptiste’s answer was both disappointed and imperative. 
“You didn’t look sharp. There is someone there.” 

Father Cataldo was now thinking hard. “I can guess,” he 
hazarded, “‘but I cannot see him.” 

“Good!” announced Baptiste. “You guess right. It is the 
devil. When you go away, he comes back to destroy what you 
have done. You must stay.’ 

One can see Father Cataldo ending his story with a remi- 
niscent smile. He had promised to return if permitted, and 
did so a short time after the following Easter. Thus Spokane’s 
St. Michael’s Mission to the Upper Spokanes got under way. 
The mission persisted and grew in spite of Chief Garry’s 
efforts to counteract its influence by holding Protestant serv- 
ices of his own, and in spite of the fact that Father Cataldo 
was unable to remain there personally. Other Fathers took 
over and Cataldo returned to his work in Idaho and Montana, 
and finally to his post as Supervisor General of the entire 
Rocky Mountain Mission. 

What was he doing in Spokane Falls now? Well, in the 
first place he was here to purchase a small lot for a Catholic 
church to serve the local white population. However, there 
was something else in the back of his mind. Undoubtedly, the 
town needed better educational facilities. When the railroad 
arrived, as it was bound to do soon, Spokane Falls should be- 
come an important educational center, including among its 
schools one sponsored by the Catholic church. He was going 
to see what he could do about that. In the beginning, such a 
school might be devoted to the education of Indian chil- 
dren from neighboring reservations. But if the city grew, and 
he was sure it would outdistance the much-boosted neighbor- 

4The story here told follows closely the incident as related by Father 


Cataldo himself and reported in the Spokane Chronicle and Crosby’s 
Kuailks Metatcopun. 
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ing settlement at Cheney, the school could be enlarged to 
take care of white students. A site on the north side of the 
river above the falls seemed advisable. There was plenty of 
unoccupied land over there, and it would be only some six 
miles or so from the Peone Prairie mission.® ‘The two institu- 
tions could easily collaborate. Would the citizens of Spokane 
Falls be willing to contribute to such an enterprise? 

They were. With what they gave to supplement the funds 
available through the Jesuit society which Father Cataldo 
represented, he was able in 1881 to purchase from the North- 
ern Pacific railroad at slight expense three hundred and 
twenty acres of mingled rocks and pines bordering the river. 
Once in possession, he refused to sell off any considerable 
portion, though why he wanted to keep the entire three 
hundred and twenty unpromising acres few could see. His 
“rock pile” was the subject of good-natured joking. 

The jokes left Father Cataldo unperturbed. Within three 
years the scoffers found themselves.contributing to a fund 
with which to build on the north-side property a small church 
edifice of wood and a simple frame structure to house a school 
for boys to be called Gonzaga. It was not, however, until 
September seventh, 1887, that the school was formally opened 
with an enrollment of eighteen students who were to engage 
in a “solid classical education,” based on the principles of 
religion, but including on the secular side penmanship and 
bookkeeping. 

Thus was born what is now Gonzaga University. Its finan- 
cial stability was aided over the years by the judicious sale of 
residential property from the founder’s “rock pile.” Begin- 
ning in 1912 with the founding of the law school, there have 
been added such schools as education, nursing, business admin- 

° The present Scholasticate of Mount St. Michaels stands on a rocky 


eminence above and not far from the site of the mission. It is a massive 
structure visible for miles. 
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istration, engineering. Today’s curriculum still emphasizes the 
“solid” aspects of education. But the eighteen hundred stu- 
dents passing from one or another of Gonzaga’s sturdy brick 
structures to green playfields, concrete tennis courts, and 
stadium or into the reverent silence of the twin-spired church 
of Saint Aloysius look back with awe at the rugged schedule 
of the first eighteen. They arose at five-thirty in the morning; 
and when cold weather froze the pump, helped chop holes in 
the ice and fetched in buckets of river water for the kitchen 
and for personal ablutions. 

Times have changed. Father Cataldo’s rock pile has been 
transformed. The years have justified his faith. 
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A Whistle Blows in 
the County Seat 


SPOKANE Farts had lusty rivals in its earlier years. The lusti- 
est was Cheney, a score of miles away to the southwest. Up 
to the middle seventies, the place had been but a convenient 
trading point known as Depot Springs. Then Frederick Bill- 
ings, busy with one of the perennial reorganizations of the 
Northern Pacific, laid out a town site, there and Depot Springs 
graciously changed its name to Billings. Further manipulations 
in railroad financing and organization followed. Boston capi- 
talist Benjamin P. Cheney came upon the scene as a director 
of the Northern Pacific and gave the community ten thou- 
sand dollars to establish the Benjamin P. Cheney Academy 
on an eight-acre site presented by the railroad. What more 
natural than that the town of Billings should now become 
Cheney and begin angling for designation as county seat of 
Spokane County? 

Unfortunately for Cheney’s ambition, the honor was be- 
. stowed upon Spokane Falls when the boundaries of the fre- 
quently made-over county were redrawn by legislative enact- 
ment in 1879. Apparently Jim Glover had had a finger in that 
pie, just as in almost everything else of importance to the 
community. In any case, he had spent a good deal of time in 
Olympia during the critical session, and there he was fre- 
quently observed at Doane’s oyster house reasoning with 
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members of the legislature over pan roasts, liquid refresh- 
ments, and cigars. It took considerable reasoning, for the ma- 
jority of the territorial lawmakers were either abysmally igno- 
rant concerning developments in the interior or frankly not 
interested. Whatever else may have helped to bring about the 
desirable result, Jim Glover came home broke, but won the 
county seat. 

A string had been attached to the arrangement, however. 
The voters of Spokane County were given permission to 
transfer the seat of government elsewhere at the next election 
if they so desired. A heated campaign preceded the Novem- 
ber, 1880, election. According to a first count, upstart Cheney 
won by fourteen votes, though Spokane Falls candidates were 
elected to important offices, including those of treasurer and 
auditor. | 

Canvass of the returns (in Spokane Falls, of course) re- 
vealed “grave irregularities.”* In one precinct the judge of 
elections had sworn himself in, as the only person on hand 
for the job. Polling officers had in one case “used longhand 
where they could have used figures,” and in another they had 
reversed the operation. After duly pondering these irregulari- 
ties, the canvassing board announced that, actually, Spokane 
Falls had, by a margin of two or three votes, won the county 
seat. It need scarcely be added that the decision was properly 
celebrated. | : 

The next move was obviously Cheney’s. Promptly it filled 
the air with anguished cries that fourteen votes had been 
thrown out unlawfully. Citizens of Spokane Falls returned 
the outcry with interest. At the instigation of Benjamin P. 
Cheney, they shouted, contractors for the railroad had quar- 
tered one hundred and fifty laborers in the neighborhood of 

1'The story which follows is based largely on the narrative of a resident 


of Spokane Falls at the time, E. E. Perry. See Durham, History of the City 
of Spokane, I, 395-98. 
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Cheney long enough to give them the right to vote at the 
general election, and seventy-five were known to have thus 
qualified. At this point outraged Cheney sought court action, 
and in the presence of a heavily armed audience the court 
ordered a recount—at an unspecified date. Meantime Spokane 
Falls was left with its courthouse, the county records, the 
county auditor, W. H. Bishop, and the treasurer, A. M. 
Cannon. 

On a night in March, nearly five months after the elec- 
tion, Spokane Falls turned out almost to the last man and 
woman to attend a wedding dance. Stealthily down the pine- 
clad hills south of the river dropped an armed band which 
included the probate judge, a justice of the peace, and a 
deputy sheriff. Tying their horses across the gully from the 
frame building on Main and Howard bearing the impressive 
sign “Courthouse,” the group stole over and entered through 
a door left unlocked by County Auditor Bishop. Deaf to the 
call of the near-by fiddles, he had remained late in his office 
to tie up books and records in convenient bundles and to lay 
out ready for audit a complete tabulation of election returns. 
‘By law he could name a recanvassing board. Where could he 


find better personnel for it—a judge, a justice of the peace, ~ 


a deputy sheriff. He lost no time in appointing them. 

With lights turned low, and at top speed, the board carried 
out its legal duties and signed the required certificates, indi- 
cating that according to its recanvass Cheney was the duly 
constituted county seat. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
auditor’s visitors shouldered all the county records and de- 
camped, taking the auditor along, apparently without re- 
sistance on his part. As a responsible public official, was it not 
his duty to accompany the county documents to see that they 
came to no harm? 

A chorus of barking dogs did their best to sound the alarm, 
but the town marshal only fired an admonitory shot in the 
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direction of the hubbub and let it go at that. Might be some 
four-legged prowler there; a shot would scare him off. 

Great was the consternation in Spokane Falls the next 
morning. It had lost the county seat, and along with it, the 
county auditor! Perhaps, like the records, he had been ab- 
ducted. Street corners rang with loud and angry talk. But 
the records were in Cheney, in accordance with a count which 
had at least some semblance of legality, and a scout sent to 
investigate returned with the word that they were under the 
protection of an armed guard. 

The village by the falls swallowed its disappointment as 
best it could, and one by one the county officials moved to 
Cheney, since commuting the forty miles there and back by 
saddle horse was out of the question. The armed guard was 
maintained around the county books for six weeks. ‘Treasurer 
Cannon held out for those six weeks, but in the end even he 
gave up and deputized a resident of Cheney to serve for him. 

The blow to Spokane Falls pride and prestige was heavy, 
and to its pocketbook not inconsiderable. Sales of real estate 
lagged, merchants worried about their investments. Sprague, 
Ritzville, Colfax, Cheney—all the little towns round about— 
were forging ahead while Spokane Falls with all its potential 
resources seemed to be marking time. 

From every point of view the outlook was dreary. Even 
the usually hopeful promoters around the California House 
stove admitted it. As though it were not enough for Cheney 
to have captured the county seat, rumor had it that at least 
for some time it would be the terminus of the Northern 
Pacific line presently wriggling eastward from Ainsworth 
near the confluence of the Columbia and the Snake to meet— 
somewhere and sometime—the line of the same company so 
long crawling westward across the plains and still a thousand 
miles away. Not even Father Cataldo’s comforting assurance, 
reinforced by the purchase of his rock pile, that the Northern 
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Pacific must come to the Falls served to dissipate the gloom 
to any appreciable extent. Some said that the good Father was 
acquainted with important railway officials and his influence 
might be considerable. But who could tell? Since Its very 
inception back in the sixties, the Northern Pacific project for 
a transcontinental railroad crossing the barrier Cascades north 
of the Columbia River had been an off-again, on-again propo- 
sition. It had been interrupted by bankruptcies, and by fre- 
quent changes in officers, policy, and projected routes. It had 
been bedeviled by the machinations of rival roads. At the 
moment such rivalry was spearheaded by Henry Villard and 
his Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, intent on pre- 
venting any line either local or transcontinental from going 
through the Cascade Mountains to Tacoma or Seattle, and 
equally set on maintaining the Columbia River route to Port- 
land as the only practicable outlet. for the interior. True 
enough, the Northern Pacific “was actually approaching 
Cheney—was indeed nearly there. Jim Glover and others were 
contractors for the line. But the question remained—when, if 
ever, would the railroad reach Spokane Falls? 

At long last the Northern Pacific actually did. It was at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, June 25, 1881, 
that the rails were laid to Howard Street, still only a dirt 
road, although it was the town’s main north and south thor- 
oughfare. “Hundreds of citizens,” reported the Spokan Times, 
“came to witness the last strokes uniting our fair city to the 
marts of commerce.” Laying the last rails was, however, a 
relatively unimportant event compared with the arrival of the 
first train a few hours later. It was loaded with excursionists 
enjoying a free ride from Cheney in six boxcars. As the engine 
puffed to a stop, Spokane Falls’ brass band erupted in a tri- 
umphant tune, hats sailed into the air, and a burst of giant 
powder touched off in the rocks substituted for fireworks. 

Why shouldn’t Spokane Falls celebrate? This was what 
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every man-jack of the pushing, shouting crowd of four hun- 
dred had been waiting for since his arrival. It didn’t even mat- 
ter that Cheney had been the first to hear a locomotive whistle. 
“Speech!” the crowd yelled, “Speech!” as eager eyes searched 
for railway superintendent Fairweather. He was not to be 
found. Dusty, grinning, and unrecognized he had slipped in 
earlier on a switch engine. So Jim Glover took over. Mount- 
ing a car, he waved aloft his red bandana. “Hip! Hip! Hip!” 
Three times the assembled citizens made the welkin ring with 
their hurrahs for the Northern Pacific railroad. Then Jim 
Glover climbed down and the crowd dispersed in twos, threes, 
or larger groups to continue the celebration as thirst, pocket- 
book, or grateful thanks for a dream fulfilled directed. 

Thereafter, the daily whistle of a locomotive was heady 
wine. A. M. Cannon removed his stock of goods, together 
with the bank he had started on a shoestring in the former 
Glover building, to a fine wooden structure on Riverside and 
Mill, thus establishing a new business center. Soon the First 
National Bank was inaugurated with some six thousand dol- 
lars that Glover had contrived to lay away in his tin box, plus 
modest sums furnished by the other directors. The Echo 
Roller Mills, a daring venture, superseded the earlier mill of 
Frederic Post. Responding to an urgent invitation, a piano 
tuner came up from Walla Walla to tune ten pianos at ten 
dollars each. A good brickyard was started. Bill Gray sub- 
stituted a real chimney for the flimsy affair of painted tin at 
the California House. The Wolverton Block went up. This 
was the first all-brick business structure, and when others like 
it replaced the unpainted shacks with false fronts that deceived 
nobody, the business district took on an air of solid per- 
manence. 

A second newspaper, the Democratic Spokane Chronicle, 
made its debut. Then came a third, Republican in its leanings. 
It was first known as the Spokane Falls Review. Eventually, 
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by virtue of a combination, it emerged as the Spokesman- 
Review, still the leading newspaper of the Inland Empire. 
The first editor of the earlier sheet was Frank Dallam. He 
loved Spokane Falls from the moment of arrival, but he could 
be critical too. The general lack of paint was one of the 
things that annoyed him. Other things were more than an- 
noyances. If they bore the earmarks of public scandals, Dal- 
lam, being an editor of the old school, charged into them, no 
matter whose toes were stepped on.? Once they were the toes 
of a leading citizen—in fact, a very prominent citizen. He 
was making unauthorized use of public property, quoth the 
editor. In truth, he had actually appropriated it. 

When the subject of Dallam’s biting editorial glimpsed it, 
he seized his pistol and hurried to the editor’s quarters, 
followed by a sympathetic clerk, also armed. Bursting in on 
Dallam and his wife in the room that did duty as office and 
pressroom, he flourished his pistol and thundered, “‘Retract!” 

If Dallam had a pistol, it was not at hand. So he picked up 
the likeliest weapon in sight, his metal side-stick. A lusty blow 
sent his visitor’s pistol flying and lamed his hand. Another, 
and the young clerk was disarmed. In the free-for-all that 
followed, blood ard type were distributed about equally 
over the premises. In the end, however, the editor sent his 
visitors packing, or rather, tumbling down the stairs, and was 
pleased to report in his next issue that though they would 
probably prefer to live in retirement for some weeks he him- 
self had emerged tired but uninjured. 

Among the public improvements noted in the newspapers 
as incidental to the arrival of the railroad was better water 
service. Instead of tanks and barrels of river water, spring 
water had become available through daily deliveries from a 

2 The author is indebted to Edwards, Illustrated History, pp. 292-94, for 


the story that follows. The Edwards volume (pp. 201 ff.) also provides a 
brief summary of early Spokane newspaper history. 
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Northern Pacific tank. But this was not enough; agreement 
was general that a system of waterworks should be installed. 
But how? 

Two local financiers thought they had the answer and 
sought a franchise authorizing the installation and maintenance 
of a Holly system which they proposed to put in with bor- 
rowed funds. The only snag was that Spokane Falls had never 
been incorporated and so could not grant a franchise. Obvi- 
ously the situation had to be remediee with all speed. Leading 
citizens went to work to such good purpose that late in 1881 
Spokane Falls emerged as a city duly incorporated and vested 
with the powers necessary to issue the franchise. 

It would be pleasant to record that the waterworks system 
was secured with equal speed. But before the plant could be 
installed, the funds of a good many local capitalists, including 
those of the promoters, had disappeared in the failure of 
Villard’s great “blind pool” that bound together in a holding 
company the fortunes of the Northern Pacific and competing 
roads. 

Villard had been welcomed with flags and bunting and 
royally entertained on a visit to the Falls, but in spite of all 
the brave speechmaking and newspaper publicity, nothing 
had come of the affair save rosy hopes, and now even these 
were dashed. Locomotives continued to whistle, but Cheney 
got most of the trade. The coming of the railroad had been a 
temporary stimulant, but something more was needed to give 
Spokane Falls a lasting boost. That something was just around 
the corner, but the town did not know it. 
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In the Days of the Jackass 


One Day in 1883 a man by the name of Andrew J. Pritchard 
walked into the office of The Spokane Falls Review and threw 
on editor Dallam’s desk a buckskin poke, filled, according to 
the editor, with gold nuggets as big as peas and flat discs as 
big as the inside of one’s palm. These, Pritchard said, were 
samples of free gold which he had taken from a creek in the 
Coeur d’Alene mountains in Shoshone County, Idaho. 

There had been previous discoveries in Shoshone County. 
In 1860, E. D. Pierce had found gold near its southern end 
where a mining settlement named for him had flourished for 
a time thereafter. It was rumored that precious metal had also 
been found farther north. Pritchard himself had been in and 
out of Spokane Falls since 1879 between prospecting trips . 
in the Coeur d’Alene section of the Bitterroot range.. The 
results of these trips he had kept pretty much to himself, save 
for letters to friends known as Free Thinkers belonging to 
an organization called the Liberal League. With them he 
hoped to start colonies on streams where he had found en- 
couraging evidences of gold. In line with this plan, he had 
called his first leadt on the South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene 
River “Evolution.” The nuggets laid on Dallam’s desk were, 
however, from a creek tributary to the North Fork soon to be © 
known as Pritchard’s Creek. 

1“Lead” and “lode” were used synonymously and rather loosely by the 


mining population as meaning seams or fissures running through the prevail- 
ing rocky stratum and filled with metalliferous ore. 
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Unfortunately for the colony plan, the news in Pritchard’s 
letters to members of Liberal Leagues in the Rockies and else- 
where had leaked out. The Rathdrum Courier had carried it; 
and when copies of The Spokane Falls Review headlining 
Pritchard’s discoveries on the North Fork found their way 
to places as far distant as Saint Paul, Denver, and Salt Lake 
City, hordes of miners, prospectors, and adventurers headed 
for the Coeur d’Alenes. Extravagant claims in a circular issued 
during the summer by the Northern Pacific added to the 
stampede. From Oregon and California and from all over 
Washington Territory gold seekers and camp followers ar- 
rived by rail, boat, stage, cayuse, or on foot. From Montana 
and points farther east they poured in via the Northern Pacific 
to Thompson Falls, then on foot over the Bitterroots. They 
panned and rocked the mountain streams, staked new claims 
and jumped those of Liberal Leaguers already on the ground 
anxiously atempting to hold claims for members not yet 
arrived. 

Almost overnight Spokane Falls became an outfitting point. 
Business boomed as it had never boomed before. Stores could 
not get supplies fast enough. The “corral” of the California 
House was filled nightly, and hostelries of every description 
invited with crude signs. 

By the winter of 1883, a stage line from Spokane Falls, 
operated in competition with one from Rathdrum, was trans- 
porting passengers to the town of Coeur d’Alene whence they 
were carried by steamer up- Coeur d’Alene lake and river to 
Kingston, not far from where still stands near Cataldo the 
old church of the Sacred Heart.? Met at Kingston by a train 
of horses, they mounted saddle and rode three miles to the 


2 This famous old church was begun in 1851 by Father Ravalli and was 
built with the aid of unskilled Indians. It was restored in 1930. For location, 
see Idaho (Works Progress Administration, Federal Writers Projects), 
pp- 306 and 334. For a brief historical note, see Greenough, First 100 Years, 


Pp: 2. 
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Mullan Road, along which they continued over the divide 
to Eagle City, the first town in the placer area. There city lots 
had been laid out in four feet of snow, and gold rush condi- 
tions de rigueur prevailed: tent hostelries and shacks flanked 
by snowbanks; exhorbitant prices, such as flour at a dollar a 
pound and bacon at the then outrageous figure of sixty to 
eighty cents; plenty of “rotgut” and better brands of hard 
liquor; parlor-house girls with whom to dance, and other 
females of more dubious virtue with whom to consort; the 
usual assortment of card sharks. 

Because of the snow, little could be done in the way of 
prospecting or mining until spring. So the owners of shovel 
and pan gambled away everything they owned except those 
two implements and the clothes on their backs, bought grub 
“on tick,” slept in their blankets in canvas pens, and watched 
for letters brought in pickaback at twenty-five cents apiece. 
Meantime the businessmen of Eagle City prospered, as did a 
similar group in neighboring Murray, another camp. Packers, 
merchants, traders, promoters, and proprietors of saloons and 
dance halls laid the foundations for fortunes which later: 
greatly enhanced the material wealth of Spokane. Among 
them were “Dutch Jake”. Goetz (nobody ever called him 
Jacob), saloonkeeper, and Jim Wardner, plenipotentiary ex- 
traordinary of high finance. | 

Jim hailed from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Although too much 
of a gadabout ever to be numbered among Spokane’s perma- 
nent citizens, he belongs in its story because many of his 
exploits as set forth in his far from modest autobiography’ 
were based in Spokane and have become a part of its financial 
folklore. “If there was anything,” wrote a sprightly woman 

3 Wardner, Jim Wardner. The story that follows is retold from this auto- 
biography. A less exaggerated version appears in Stoll, Silver Strike. For a 


brief factual account of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan strike minus all folk- 
lore, see Greenough, op. cit. 
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who knew him, “from a pack train to gold-bearing tradewinds 
that Jim Wardner did not attempt to handle . . . it was because 
he never heard of it or could not imagine it.”* The popular 
saying was that his wildcat operations included a black-cat 
ranch on which he made money from the sale of fur. 

It was in New Orleans where Jim was selling butterine for 
a Chicago firm that news of the Pritchard discoveries came 
to him like “a magnetic needle which pointed . . . the way to 
a quick fortune and marvelous experiences.” Shortly before 
this, he made a small fortune in the Black Hills by buying 
“most of the eggs in southeastern South Dakota and north- 
western [owa’’—understatement was never one of Jim’s short- 
comings—at four dollars and fifty cents a dozen and selling 
them for fifteen dollars. However, this, to Jim’s mind, was 
simply pin money compared to the deal he now envisioned 
in Idaho. Wiring his Chicago firm to put aside forthwith two 
hundred packages of butterine for the Coeur d’Alene mining 
trade, he boarded the first train north. In Chicago, he billed 
the two hundred oleaginous packages to Thompson Falls in 
Montana, and kissing his wife a hasty good-by took train for 
the Far West himself. 

This was the early spring of 1883. At Thompson Falls, 
Wardner heard that Eagle City and Murray were the focal 
points of “the wide-eyed stampede to reach the new dig- 
gings.” The trail to Murray, the men told him, was twenty- 
five miles up and fifteen down, with snow too deep for pack 
animals. With the coming of summer his two hundred pack- 
ages of substitute butter would be oil. Besides, Jim was in a 
hurry. Nobody could tell where or when a new strike might 
strip Murray of its population as some said had already hap- 
pened to Eagle City. Jim had a toboggan built, and for two 
months hauled butterine up the twenty-five miles by hand 


* Strahorn, Fifteen Thousand Miles, p. 319. 
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and then coasted the remaining fifteen miles into camp, where 
the price of a pound of butterine reached heights to make 
the eyes of a present-day grocer bulge. 

Whether it was the disappearance of natural refrigeration 
in the form of snow or Jim’s perpetual urge to try some- 
thing new that pushed him out of the butterine business is 
immaterial. At all events, early summer found him freighting 
at twenty-five cents per pound Thompson Falls to Murray. 
He had abandoned his toboggan for a dog team, soon sup- 
plemented by forty mules. 

With the wealth flowing from his fling at the transporta- 
tion business, Jim helped to organize the Potoxsi Ditch Com- 
pany, to carry water to rich new diggings. This also proved 
profitable. Nevertheless, two years after his arrival in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, Jim was seized with an irresistible nostalgia. 
He longed for wife and family, the peace and slow motion 
of his own Milwaukee, its beer and skittles. Why stay longer 
in the rough and ready West? He was a rich man, he could 
do what he pleased. He would settle down with the family 
who had too long endured his fly-about career. In Bill Guse’s 
saloon, Jim said a few sentimental good-bys mixed with plenty 
of whiskey, and hit the trail for the outside world. 

While leaning temporarily against a lamp post to recover 
his equilibrium, Jim met a “mud-spattered man on a blown 
and foam-flecked horse.” Jim was not too addled to grasp the 
implications of the news brought by this courier, a man he 
knew to be thoroughly reliable. Over on the South Fork of 
the Coeur d’Alene River a strike had been made by a pros- 
pector known as Kellogg, a strike not of placer gold, but of 
silver, “outcroppings of the greatest blowout of argentiferous 
galena ever known,” to quote Jim’s own panegyrics. Back to 
Bill Guse’s saloon the two men hurried, Jim’s nostalgia van- 
ishing like a cloud on a sunlit day. Over a full bottle, he soon 
obtained from the courier directions to the new diggings: 
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“Follow trail to the Mullan Road. Turn left. Six miles along, 
look for big blazes on tree to the right. Leave horse there and 
hoof it two miles up creek.” 

Warmed and fortified by the whiskey under his belt and 
armed with two extra bottles in his blankets, Jim mounted 
bronco Baldy, “the best all-round trail hitter” he ever owned. 
In due time he arrived at journey’s end—not Milwaukee, but 
what is now Kellogg’s Gulch, a cafion leading up from the 
city of Kellogg. 

Fraternizing at Kellogg’s camp over the two bottles of 
whiskey unrolled from his blankets, Jim soon had the story 
of the strike. Mr. Noah S. Kellogg (Jim notes in his narra- 
tive that in camp the “handle” was never omitted from the 
elderly prospector’s name) had earlier in that year of 1883 
been grub-staked by two men in Murray named Cooper and 
Peck to prospect for gold on the South Fork. ‘The grubstake 
had included a burro, more familiarly known to Inland Em- 
pire history as a jackass. Accompanied by this lowly burden 
bearer, Kellogg set forth. He was an experienced prospector, 
writes Jim, and carefully worked up streams and gulches. Yet 
in spite of painstaking search, no gold was found. Summer 
gone, Kellogg decided there was nothing for it but to find 
the burro and return to Murray empty-handed. That pesky 
little jackass, he said, was always wandering away, and as usual 
was nowhere in sight. Kellogg set out to find him. And then 
it happened! Scarcely had he started the search when he came 
upon the most astonishing sight he had ever laid eyes on— 
an outcropping of glittering galéna running right up both 
sides of the gulch! So glamorous was the sight, reports Jim, | 
that even the jackass was standing bemused, ears forward, eyes 
glued on that marvelous chute that reflected the sun like a 
mirror. 

There may be room for doubt about the burro’s exact pose, 
but it is in keeping with the rest of Kellogg’s tale as retold by 
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Jim, and also by other narrators who for years stoutly main- 
tained that it was the jackass who really made the greatest 
strike ever recorded in the Coeur d’Alenes. Be that as it may, 
the long-eared, pensive little beast played so large a part in 
subsequent legal proceedings that his memory is to this day 
perpetuated in the Spokane mining world in a multitude of 
ways. Calendars, stationery and advertisements bear his like- 
ness. His scrawny, flop-eared form cast in Coeur d’Alene 
metal adorns the desks of mining engineers. Even the early 
route to the mines became a monument to his memory. It 
was known as the Jackass Trail. 

But to proceed with Jim’s narrative. When Kellogg re- 
turned to Murray too excited to bother with the jackass, which 
had apparently stopped gazing long enough to lose himself 
again, the old prospector found himself in trouble. The sack- 
ful of ore spread before his sponsors looked like lead instead 
of gold. Cooper and Peck were furious. They had told him 
to search for gold. Who was he to tell them that these dingy 
samples might mean more than a gold mine? He had not only 
squandered their grubstake of eighteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents in cash, but he had lost the burro. The two out- 
raged investors in mining luck all but kicked Kellogg out ~ 
the door. 

Kellogg, however, knew a great deal more about ores than 
his disgruntled employers did. He took his samples to Phil 
O’Rourke, also of Murray, who instantly recognized a like- 
ness to ores that had made Colorado famous. Supplied with 
cayuses and provisions by‘ “Dutch Jake” Goetz, O’Rourke 
and Kellogg returned with all speed to the locale of Kellogg’s 
find. There they retrieved the burro and took him along with 
them up the gulch to the chute. They threw away the loca- 
tion notice posted by Kellogg for his earlier sponsors and 
himself and posted a new one bearing the names Kellogg and 
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O’Rourke. On O’Rourke’s suggestion they then and there 
named the future mine the Bunker Hill.® 

When the two men got back to Murray with their story 
and their samples, the camp went wild. Just where was this 
phenomenal strike? O’Rourke and Kellogg were vague. It 
was up a gulch leading from the South Fork. Everybody 
started for the South Fork. Dutch Jake and Con Sullivan 
secretly led off with careful directions furnished by Kellogg, 
but missed the trail, and Dutch Jake turned back disgusted. 
Sullivan was more persistent and finally found the. site of 
the Bunker Hill. There he posted an extension notice on the 
opposite side of the gulch, thus metamorphizing the future 
mine into the Bunker Hill and Sullivan. 

All this Jim Wardner learned over his two bottles of whis- 
key. The story was exciting enough, but when he finally 
gazed on the shining outcropping, he exhausted all the ad- 
jectives in his extensive vocabulary. To him it was more than 
evident that he ought instantly to get his fingers in this ple. 
Indeed, it was imperative. He hurried down the creek that ran 
along the floor of the gulch and sought out a prominent tree. 
On the smooth surface of the trunk where he had cut away 
the bark he penciled and signed a “full and complete location 
of all the water in the stream.” Having done this, he inveigled 
Con Sullivan into signing as a witness. Too late, Con realized 
what this location notice would mean to the owners of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan. Witlfout water they could do noth- 
ing. Jim was reasonable. If they would take him into the part- 
nership, he would not only furnish water but capital for 
development—provided, of course, assays justified develop- 
ment of a mine a hundred miles from a railway and a thousand 
from a smelter. | 


5 Stoll, in his Silver Strike, agrees with Wardner that when the second 
location notice was posted the presence of the jackass had something to do 
with the Judge’s decision. 
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The assays did. Made in Spokane Falls from samples trans- 
ported in the tied-up legs of a pair of Sullivan’s breeches, they 


inaugurated a mining development in the Coeur d’Alenes that © 


surpassed anything that had gone before. Spokane Falls, where 
business had lagged when the placer rush to Eagle and Mur- 
ray declined, took on new life. 

While prospectors, miners, day laborers, and promoters 
throughout the Coeur d’Alenes and points far removed raced 
for the South Fork, Jim Wardner continued along his finan- 
cial way with marked acumen. He sold corner lots in the 
brand new town of Wardner at a profit of ten thousand dol- 
lars. He established a bank in a shack outfitted with a portable 
safe and a cashier’s cage of chicken-wire netting. The safe 
was largely window-dressing, for it held only what might be 
considered a day’s supply of currency and gold dust, the real 
capital being cached away in a Spokane Falls bank where it 
was credited to Jim’s account. On the infrequent occasions 
when a heavy depositor in the Bank of Wardner demanded 
his entire balance without warning, Jim had to execute a series 
of financial handsprings to meet the crisis and forestall a run. 
Although his methods included ways that were somewhat 


dark and tricks undoubtedly vain, he put them over with a ~ 


“smile that was childlike and bland.” The bank never went 
broke; nor did Jim ever cease to be a financial philosopher. 
“All [of us],” he wrote, “were riding along on an endless 
chain of destiny, working in a groove forged by the Al- 
mighty,” to which he added with cheerful dolor that “when 
the chain is severed by the drum of time, down we go to the 
dump of Eternity.” 

It was, however, a considerable time before “the dump of 
eternity” opened before Jim. For many years he continued to 
ride on destiny’s fast-moving financial chain; a chain which, 
in the case of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, took on quite a 
number of other passengers. Among them were Cooper and 
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Peck, the men who had been indirectly responsible for its dis- 
covery. [he state of mind into which these two were plunged 
by their miscalculation can be imagined. Kellogg had been 
their agent. They had dismissed him; and with him had gone, 
_ more than likely, their claim to the mine. But there was still the 
jackass. Kellogg and O’Rourke had retrieved him on the re- 
turn journey up the gulch and had taken him along with them 
to the site when they had posted the new location notice in 
O’Rourke’s name. The little beast still belonged to Cooper and 
Peck. He provided but a tenuous link in their chain of finan- 
cial destiny, but a link which, according to another narrator, 
was reinforced by the lucky finding of the original location 
notice carelessly thrown away by Kellogg. When the matter 
was taken to court, the judge ruled that the real discoverers 
of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan lode were O’Rourke, Kellogg, 
and the jackass.” On that basis, he awarded Cooper and Peck 
as owners of the jackass an interest in the claim which, when 
the mine was sold in 1887 to an Oregon capitalist for over 
a million dollars, proved to be extremely worthwhile. The 
sale netted them seventy-six thousand dollars, to O’Rourke’s 
two hundred thousand, Kellogg’s three hundred thousand, 
Sullivan’s seventy-five thousand, and so on in lesser amounts 
through the list of partners. It only remains to say that Jim 
Wardner profited handsomely, for in negotiating the sale, he 
took care to have it include his several water rights and a 
contract for extracting thousands of tons of ore. 

Discovery and development of the Bunker Hull and Sullivan 
was only the beginning of a quartz mining rush to the Coeur 
d’Alenes. Prospect holes and productive mines everywhere 
scarred the hills and gulches roundabout today’s North Idaho 
communities of Kellogg, Wallace, Burke, and Mullan. The 
output of the mines was chiefly silver and lead, products 
which rapidly outdistanced placer gold. By 1889 the total 
value of all metals produced had reached two and a half mil- 
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lion, and this figure was nearly doubled the following year. 
Capital had come in, largely from the East. Rail transporta- 
tion along the South Fork was soon available, first by way of 
a narrow-gauge line built by Daniel C. Corbin of Spokane 
Falls.6 This line operated as an initial link in a rail and water 
transportation system utilizing Coeur d’Alene river and lake 
boats, and finally the Northern Pacific railroad, to bring into 
Spokane Falls thousands of tons of mine products for ship- 
ment to smelter or mint. Meantime extensive mineral dis- 
coveries in the Colville valley and in the region of Lake Pend 
Oreille added their quotas of business to the city. 

Spokane Falls mushroomed. Lumber mills sprang up along 
the river to turn out the timbers and other building materials 
demanded for the development of camp and town. By 1887, 
flour mills were producing three hundred barrels a day. Ten 
banks reported deposits of more than two million dollars. 
From mountain cafion and mining camp poured in lucky dis- 
coverers of pay dirt, husky lumberjacks, and men of the pick, 
to spend quickly acquired riches in the saloons, gambling 
dens, and other attractions of the city’s Midway strung along 
the waterfront. Came also promoters, engineers, owners of 
mills—for week ends in good hotels, a round of the stores and 
shows, and a fling at roulette or poker in some high-class 
VrEsOrt. | 

Nor was all the influx from the mines of so transient a char- 
acter. Men who had made their pile arrived to invest in real 
estate or banking and to build for themselves expensive man- 
sions on Spokane Falls’ hillside Fifth Avenue. From a com- 
munity numbering possibly a thousand in 1884, the city in 
five years had gathered a population variously estimated up to 


SA parallel, standard-gauge line was soon in operation. Its connection 
was with what is now the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company. The history of transportation in the Coeur d’Alenes is far too 
complicated to be dealt with here. See Bryan, Orient Meets Occident, pp. 
163-64, and Greenough, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 
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twenty-five thousand, definitely threatening to submerge its 
sturdy pioneer economy. a 

A promoter’s eye view of “the magic young city of the 
Inland Empire,” suddenly become “the metropolis of eastern 
Washington,” is provided through Spokane Falls, Illustrated,’ 


a pamphlet issued in the late summer of 1889. Here are pic- 


tured business blocks of brick and granite along streets “broad 
and level, lying upon a bed of gravel as hard as the heart of 
Pharaoh.” Arched entrances, fancy cornices, turrets, and tow- 
ers abound. Beyond plate-glass windows lie offices bearing the 
impressive sign “Private.” Intricate grillwork surmounts the | 
glass partitions and a decorative sunburst tops the built-in 
mirrors above a fireless fireplace. Flights of ornate staircases 
guarded by scrollwork balustrades lead to balcony offices. 

The triumphs of residential architecture already gracing the 
south hill are given detailed attention, inside and out. Towers 
and cupolas rise above mansard or steeply pitched roofs, and 
a Swiss chalet nestles against a rocky cliff. The elegant inte- 
riors have been opened to the camera. They glitter with 
chandeliers, and with brass andirons below mantels crowded 
with bric-a-brac; the floors blossom with “orientals.” Plate- 
glass windows draped with heavily fringed tapestry admit a 
chastened sunlight; sofas buried under pillows and “throws’’ 
offer a hemmed-in repose. 

Naturally, the business and professional men whose ample 
purses entitle them to these offices and homes are not over- 
looked. Here they are—with flowing beards, sideburns, horse- 
tail mustaches, cutthroat collars, and, of course, heavy gold 
watch chains festooned across their proper vests. 

Not so much is revealed about the rest of the city: the 
shanty town still lying along the river front, and the small 
homes among the pines on the flat below the hill. It was to be 
a third of a century or more before Spokane would come to 


7 Hook and McGuire, Spokane Falls, Illustrated. 
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number among its proudest boasts the prevalence of modest 
but comfortable privately owned homes. They were there, 
however, even in the late eighties. 

Nowhere was the reader of Spokane Falls, Illustrated left 
in doubt about the glorious future awaiting the entire “rus- 
tling population in a rustling city.” The county seat, so hu- 
miliatingly lost to Cheney only a few years since is now back 
by vote of the people. The Holly system is at last in operation, 
pumping the “clear blue waters of the river” to home and 
office. “Streetcars propelled by horses, others by motor, and 
one line by cable” transport citizens to their homes on hill or 
flat or in rapidly blossoming suburbs. Hacks, omnibuses, 
Gurney and hansom cabs are available for social events or 
picnics.. Several bridges built on wooden trestles span the 
river whose waters are churned above the falls by a small 
steamer. The Washington Water Power Company has been 
organized with a capital of a million dollars and the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company is building on the property of 
the local company a station which when completed “will be 
the largest west of Denver and possibly the most complete . . . 
in the United States.” Already enough current is being gen- 
erated to illuminate the city’s broad business streets with 
powerful arc lights, as well as to light offices and homes. 

The California House, become the Windsor, vies with two 
other first-class hostelries, prices two to four dollars per day, 
meals included. There are eighteen churches, nine public _ 
buildings, four parks, a hospital, three cemeteries, three col- 
leges, a Sisters school, two “select” schools and four public 
ones, the fortunes of the latter being presided over by a board 
whose chairman is “a university graduate and gentleman of 
leisure.” A public library organized by a group of women is 
in operation as are ten Christian and benevolent societies and 
three musical organizations. 

High-class entertamment is not lacking. Spokane Falls, “ever 
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a good show town,” has for two years been blessed with an 
Opera House in which “the very latest dramatic productions 
and operas have been presented to the people of the metropo- 
lis by the best companies on the road.” When the new 


, Auditorium Opera House is completed it will be the “orandest 


and most complete . . . on the Pacific slope, apart from San 
Francisco.’ Concordia Hall, owned by the Concordia Singing 
Society, “which includes the very best vocal talent in the 
city,” is available for balls, amateur theatricals, church so- 
ciables and related forms of entertainment. Persons interested 
in horse racing no longer line a gravelly street to egg on 
yelling Indian braves astride scrawny cayuses. They go to the 
excellent driving park at the new fair grounds (later to be- 
come Corbin Park) there to cheer their favorites and gamble 
on them at will. 

Best of all is the railroad situation. The eyes of Eastern and 
Middle West railroad builders are at last focused on Spokane. 
The Northern Pacific already offers a through line to the 
coast and a northward connection with the Canadian Pacific. 
A score or more of short feeder lines, mostly locally financed, 
are already in operation or under construction. They radiate 
in all directions to bring the products of mine, orchard, and 
ranch to the new transportation center for shipment to 
markets hitherto untouched. 

What an inventory, and what a city to live im! 


GRO 
il 


According to His Code 


Att Communlititss have fires, and some have one so devastat- 
ing it is forever after known as “The Fire.” Spokane’s oc- 
curred in 1889. The day was Sunday, August the fourth. 
Nobody was greatly alarmed when a puff of smoke burst 
from the roof of a lodging house on Railroad Avenue neigh- 
boring the Northern Pacific passenger and freight depot. 
The air was already full of smoke from a forest fire raging ~ 
in the Coeur d’Alenes; it was toward evening, and the 
townsfolk were either in the act of sitting down to a late 
chicken dinner or recovering from the effects of an after- 
church gorge. John Fisken, engineer of the electric light and 
power company, scarcely stopped to look as he sauntered 
along the street. Nothing to worry about, that little blaze; . 
half a dozen men armed with buckets could take care-of it. 

The city’s well-drilled volunteer fire company came on the 
run, dragging a hose cart. Quickly they made connection 
with a convenient hydrant. 

There was no answering gush, not even a trickle—with the 
roof already ablaze and the river blocks away—too far for a 
bucket brigade to save the situation. What was wrong at the 
pumping station? Hurried investigation revealed that the 
superintendent of the waterworks system was out of town 
and the man in charge either asleep at the switch or unfamiliar 
with the mechanism of the pump. 

By the time darkness fell the whole town knew what it 
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was in for. The fire was out of control. Dynamite was being 
freely used, but demolition had little effect. Folk who had 
run from hotels, lodging houses, and transient abodes of less 
respectability to watch the conflagration ran back again. to 
save what they could, as shifting breezes carried torches of 
flame this way and that. 

Without pause, the flames roared through the flimsy 
wooden structures of the business district and on to the river. 
There the sawmills and lumber piled on the southern bank 
caught fire and sent crimson embers soaring on the wind to 
the north shore. Dispossessed folk who had crowded in fright- 
ened procession across the wooden bridges on foot or in 
wheeled vehicles of every description, bearing with them such 
possessions as they could scramble together, eyed this new 
development with horror. Would not even the river put a 
stop to the devastation? 

All the giant powder remaining in town was hurried to the 
north side to raze strategic buildings there, and this, together 
with a change in the fickle wind, brought results. By nine 
o’clock the fire was under control and the refugees on the 
north shore were beginning to stream back over the two 
remaining bridges. Safely across, they beat their way through 
smoking ruin to what had been hotel rooms or places of 
business, or joined the crowd milling about the Northern 
Pacific tracks hoping to get away on the midnight train. 

By twelve o’clock, martial law was in force and order came 
out of chaos. It was a sad order, however. The scene daylight 
revealed was heart-breaking. Thirty-two blocks in the heart 
of the business district had been destroyed. People who lived 
in residential sections still had their homes; but the floating 
population of hotels and rooming houses had nowhere to go. 
Chances for a continued livelihood looked dim for both 
groups. 

Spokane was patently down; but the event proved it was 
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not out. Thanks to the continuance of telegraphic communi- 
cation, mail, and train service, help came to the blackened city 
from everywhere—immediately, and more than was needed. 
Tents arrived from Fort Sherman in Coeur d’Alene and from 
Walla Walla. Bedding and wearing apparel appeared out of 
nowhere. Food poured in by the carload until bacon was 
corded “like wood iri a forest” and the unloading and care of 
ham, canned goods, and delicacies—pickles and preserves had 
not been overlooked—required the services of a large force 
of men. Money also flowed in; thousands of dollars by wire, 
mail, and express. Insurance adjusters appeared on the scene as 
if by magic to set up office under canvas roofs. At a joint 
meeting of citizens and city council, the superintendent of 
the waterworks was “permitted to resign,” new fire apparatus 
was ordered by wire, arrangements were made to substitute 
horses for man power on fire-fighting equipment, and the 
purchase of an electric fire alarm was voted. 

Spokane Falls rubbed its eyes. Perhaps, after all, the fire had 
been a blessing. It had cleared the way for permanent struc- 
tures to take the place of shoddy makeshifts. Insurance pay- 
ments would help, considerable Coeur d’Alene mining wealth 


already awaited investment. Before nightfall of the day after 


the fire, three banks had purchased business corners at one 
thousand dollars per front foot. 

While the fire was still burning, Holly, Mason, Marie and 
Company, wholesalers, had contracted for lumber to erect a 
temporary building. By the following Thursday the roof was 
in place and a stock of building materials and tin utensils, 
ordered by wire and received by express, was on sale. 

Sam Crow, junk dealer, reinstated himself in business with 
his wife’s help and a couple of sewing machines. The machines 
were all that he had been able to save from the fire; but plenty 
of straw was to be had from farms roundabout, and ticking 


could be bought by the bolt and imported. Until the machines 
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wore out from constant use, Sam and his wife manufactured 
straw mattresses for a tent population only too ready to buy. 

Louis Davenport entered upon a career that led him eventu- 
ally to the construction and ownership of the Inland Empire's 
most famous hotel. A young chap, he had only just arrived 
_ from Nebraska by way of California and Oregon with 
seventy-five cents in his pocket and had taken a restaurant job 
as a means of replenishing his capital. When the restaurant 
went up in flames, he was obliged to do something in a hurry. 
So he possessed himself of a waffle iron and set up shop on the 
street as a “waffle foundry.” Such is the background of the 
still distinguished Davenport Hotel. 

While business was thus taking shape, a committee on re- 
lief was busy. It was resolved that any keepers of hotels, 
lodging houses, and restaurants, or dealers in supplies who 
raised prices would forfeit their licenses, and that anyone 
who was offered employment and refused it would be notified 
to leave town. 

That these excellent resolutions were well carried out is 
open to question. Graft occurred, especially in the misappro- 
priation of relief supplies. ‘The city fathers won the soubriquet 
of “Elam Council” because of the number of hams and other 
packing-house products that somehow found their way into 
the cellars of certain councilmen. 

The winter following the fire was an extremely hard one 
for many citizens in spite of the work of restoration under 
way in every quarter. Not only that, but the chilly city “tn 
tents and on runners” bore upsetting visible evidence of social 
changes that were well under way even before the fire. The 
handsome cutters and double sleighs of English or French de- 
sign and the elegant Russian models that competed for the 
right of way along icy streets with everyday vehicles mounted 
on homemade runners were signs of the social contrasts rap- 
idly accruing from the mining advance. Spokane Falls as a 
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community emerging from a homespun childhood into irre- 
sponsible youth reveling in expensive new clothes was a source 
of deep concern to the conservative element in its population. 

Among the guick-witted who had been able to capitalize 
on the fire were “Dutch Jake” Goetz and his pal Harry Baer. 
They had arrived from the Coeur d’Alenes shortly before 
with some two hundred thousand dollars of mining camp 
wealth and, as additional capital, possessed well-established 
reputations as gamblers and proprietors of bars and gambling 
joints. 

Of the two, Dutch Jake was the better known because of 
his spectacular methods and an open-handedness that not only 
won for him the everlasting gratitude of the recipients of his 
bounty, but caused him to be regarded with a large degree of 
tolerance and even downright affection by others who had 
little use for his business. Wrote a newspaper friend, Dutch 
Jake “was one of the most reckless, indifferent and big- 
hearted men that ever rode a mule or mixed a cocktail.” 
Whenever or wherever a miner had appeared at Jake’s bar 
with a pokeful of nuggets, he had quickly been helped to 
dispose of his hoard in ways highly satisfactory to his appe- 
tite if not always to his gambling instinct. But if luck went. 
back on him, the’ next time he spent a summer in the moun- 
tains with pick and pan or rocker and returned broke to face 
a hard winter, Jake cheerfully extended credit and let him 
soak up the warmth of the saloon stove daily, and even 
nightly if financial embarrassment was such as to preclude 
even the slight comfort of a bed on the ground under the 
canvas roof of the camp “corral.” 

Word of Jake’s exploits had arrived in Spokane ahead of 
him. His marriage to Louisa Knuth! had been the best- 

*'The story of the wedding has been largely drawn from newspaper 
sources, as are most of the other colorful incidents in this chapter. The 


author is indebted to local reporters not only for the stories but for the 
dialect in which some are told. 
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publicized social event. of Eagle City’s entire history. In 
neighboring Murray, Adam Aulbach’s ambitious sheet, The 
Murray Times, had run an advertisement inviting everybody 
to attend both ceremony and feast. Notices were posted on 
trees along the trails. Jake’s pal, Baer, was scheduled to furnish 
the supper, a feast which, he reported, brought the prospectors 
out of the hills like woodrats. Chinese lanterns flickered from 
ropes stretched the length of the three blocks along which 
the wedding procession passed on its way to Union Hall to 
the music of “Marching through Georgia” played by a brass 
band. As an added fillip to the occasion, exuberant miners left 
the bar and climbed the side of the gulch to explode sticks 
of dynamite. 

Jake had a live-and-let-live attitude toward clergymen, but 
classed them along with lawyers and doctors as persons to be 
avoided except in case of extreme need. For the wedding there 
was no such need, since there resided in Eagle City two jus-' 
tices of the peace fully capable of performing a marriage cere- 
mony devoid of flummydiddle. To save hard feelings, Jake 
decreed that the toss of a dollar would decide which justice 
should tie the nuptial knot. That done, the winner retired to 
worry out the best ritual he could invent without recourse 
to religious sources. 

How the wedding had to be delayed a few days until 
Louisa’s trousseau had arrived from the East is a matter of 
history. So too are the events announced in the “Order of 
Exercises”: 

First. Music by the band as the bridal party marches to the front. 

Second. Address of welcome by Professor Inglesby. [A commen- 
tator remarked that it turned out very dry.] 

Third. Song by the choir, “My Country "Tis of Thee.” 

Fourth. Marriage ceremony, Justice [also State Senator] J. P. 
Klein officiating. 

Fifth. Congratulations. 
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Sixth. Music by the band. 

Seventh. Adjournment to the Louisville Hotel for supper (price 
one dollar). 

Eighth. Reassemble in the hall for dancing. 
N.B. Everyone expected to make a night of it. 

Owing to the inexperience of red-faced Justice (and State 
Senator) Klein, the ceremony limped at times. However, His 
Honor came through with the essentials. 

“Jake,” he queried, “you do promise to dake Louisa all 
your lifes and dake care of her and do shust as you would be 
done by, so help me Got?” 

When Jake had replied with a sturdy affirmative and Louisa 
had followed with her “Yes,” Justice Klein came to a relieved 
ending: 

“Now, Jake, shust put the ring on her finger hand and you 
got her.” 

When Jake and Baer—and of course Louisa—arrived in 
Spokane Falls in the late eighties, the partners invested most 
of their two hundred thousand dollars in an ornate, four- 
story structure which they opened as bar, theatre, dance hall, 
and gambling resort de luxe. The fire wiped them out. All that 
remained was an inadequate insurance policy. However, Jake 
was not a gambler for nothing. He was ready with the motto 
that in time came to be embroidered on his shirt fronts and 
painted on the cover of his spare tire: “Don’t tell ’em; Keep 
going.” With what insurance there was, he and Baer bought 
a tent which they set up on a likely corner and opened for 
business as usual. 

The Spokane police force and members of the city council 
were not at that time spending sleepless nights over saloons 
and gambling resorts, and the proprietors of the tent estab- 
lishment had little fear of interference. Both were old hands 
at the business. Down in Wallula where they had run a gam- 
bling joint before going into the Coeur d’Alenes, Jake had 
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been accustomed to open the evening’s festivities by tossing 
a hundred silver dollars into the air about the bar. When the 
scramble for the coins subsided, the games began. Jake was 
not averse to joining in, and his participation was definitely to 
the advantage of the firm, since he had a habit of winning. 
For years he preserved as precious relics. the famous poker 
hands which came his way in Wallula and elsewhere, each 
carefully tied up and labeled with date and place. 

In the huge tent in Spokane Falls there might soon be seen 
upward of a thousand men playing at varied games of chance 
and making more or less frequent visits to the bar. If a steak 
promised to add the desired fillip to a game of faro, it could 
be ordered and devoured on the spot. 

Jake was seldom in trouble, for his honesty and open- 
heartedness won him many friends. Harry Baer was less for- 
tunate. There was the shooting affair in the snowy street just 
outside the tent the winter after the fire. Friends claimed it 
was by accident or in self-defense that Baer shot and killed 
a bystander who interfered as Jake’s partner was ejecting a 
troublesome patron. At any rate, the coroner’s jury found the 
killing “perfectly justifiable,” and later Baer was acquitted by 
the superior court. Nevertheless, this affair was the straw that 
finally broke the backs of law-abiding citizens. ‘They protested 
loudly that there was getting to be far too much violence in 
the city and too much evasion of the law by officials charged 
with enforcing it. Something had to be done. 

The result was a Law and Order League, fostered by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the churches and 
aided by a belligerent press. For a time the organization rode 
high on the wave of public indignation. A number of gam- 
bling establishments were closed and Goetz and Baer un- 
doubtedly had a tight squeeze. Nevertheless, they somehow 
pulled through the furious but short-lived moral campaign 
without much loss of business, and even with added prestige 
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in some quarters as a better than average “den of iniquity.” 

The further history of Goetz and Baer goes beyond the 
gay nineties, but is too entertaining to be dropped here. Five 
years after the fire, the two had accumulated enough money 
to erect on the site of the present Coeur d’Alene Hotel a 
resort that made the headlines. It was of a lavish elegance 
never forgotten by those who saw it. From the basement quar- 
ters devoted to down-and-outers to the gorgeous dance hall 
on the fourth floor it was steam-heated and ablaze with gas 
and electric lights. French mirrors reflected the latest in fix- 
tures above the polished, solid cherry bar on the first floor. 
The barroom was further adorned with a portrait of Jake’s 
Coeur d’Alene friend, Jim Wardner, painted on a circular 
canvas three feet in diameter in a six-inch frame of variegated 
gold and silver. The description is furnished by the proud 
subject himself, who takes pains to add that the whiskey dis- 
pensed at the bar was “‘as pure as Dutch Jake’s character.”* In 
memory of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan episode, a lifelike oil 
of the famous jackass hung on the wall. 

In a clubroom on the third floor, Lady Luck could be 
wooed through every known game of chance, including keno 
run by electricity—in itself worthy of headlines. No minor 
was allowed here, and married men who, to Jake’s watchful 

eye or those of his’ assistants, appeared to be wooing Lady 
Luck with a degree of recklessness inconsistent with the sup- 
port of a family were advised to go home and stay away. Jake 
was a firm believer in good homes; he had a satisfactory one 
himself with Louisa as his life partner and was not going to 
allow any irresponsible husband to blame the Goetz and Baer 
establishment for failure to provide for his “vimmin-folks 
and schildren.” 

That no current form of amusement or entertainment might 
be lacking under their roof, the partners further provided a 


2 The description occurs in Jim Wardner’s autobiography. 
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theatre where vaudeville and fancy dancing—very fancy in- 
deed—invited the tired businessman to laugh and relax. 

The basement was an institution in itself—a kind of Salva- 
tion Army flophouse with salvation left out. Jake was never 
happy to cater to wealth alone. “I aind’t got no use for mil- 
lionaires,” he was wont to say. On the contrary, he always 
made a place for those of empty purse, asking no questions 
and taking them as they were—especially if they were miners. 
In his basement the most bedraggled derelict was given a good 
meal at the lunch counter and if necessary provided with a 


_ blanket, in which, after a bath, he was privileged to roll up 


for the night on the floor. 

Although Jake was inclined all his life to lump lawyers, 
millionaires, and preachers together as more or less useless 
excrescences on the social scene, his attitude toward all was 
tolerant. Jim Wardner was a periodic millionaire, but he was 
always welcomed, as were others in the same class. Preachers 
were welcome too if they wanted to come. In fact, on at least 
one occasion Jake personally invited a trio of them to do so. 
It was a Sunday afternoon in November when Jake’s special 
guests, a visiting evangelist accompanied by a Methodist and 
a Presbyterian minister, arrived at the theatre barroom to hold 
a religious service. Sunday afternoons in the winter had, as 
Jake noticed, become a bit tedious to the crowd loafing about, 
and a revival meeting would do no harm and would un- 
doubtedly liven things up. So he had the mechanical pipe 
organ played to gather the crowd and provided further in- 
ducement by turning on the winking lights of the electrical _ 
fountain. When four hundred patrons had gathered to listen 
to the unusual guests, it seemed foolish to close the bar, so 
the service progressed to the clinking of glasses, the hurrying 
feet of waiters, and orders for assorted liquids given more or 
less sotto voce. Throughout, Jake took the part of kindly and 
gracious host. No heads were broken, everybody concerned 
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got plenty of publicity, and Jake had added another to the 
already lengthy list of attractions sponsored by the resort over 
which he and Baer presided. 

Bushy eyebrows beetling above his strong but kindly fea- 
tures, Dutch Jake steadfastly adhered to his personally im- 
posed moral code while an increasing string of unique ex- 
ploits kept him constantly in the public eye. He became 
almost as well-known outside Spokane as in. It is recorded that 
one day Uncle Sam’s post office routed to him, without delay, 
a letter from a jokester addressed simply to “Dutch Jake, 
Somewhere in the U.S.A.” 

Of outstanding satisfaction to Jake was his annual picnic. 
This was heralded by the press as one of the events of the 
summer season and took place at a lake or near-by resort the 
first Saturday and Sunday in August. Food, drink, and trans- 
portation were included in membership of the Go To Hell 
Club, a sponsoring organization of which Jake was the guid- 
ing spirit. The opening event, a parade through the streets of 
Spokane, was featured by the periodic firing of a cannon. 
Once this came near putting an end to all of Jake’s picnics, 
for, in loading the piece with powder from shotgun shells, 
someone neglected to take out all the shot. When Jake took 
cheerful aim and fired at an office window crowded with 
applauding friends, they were showered with glass from the 
splintered windowpane above their heads. Luckily, no one 


was hurt, but report had it that Jake himself was a near 


casualty from fright. 

“Vimmin folks” were barred from the picnic until Sunday 
afternoon. In the meantime husbands and unattached males 
made uproariously merry—though under strict rules. The bar 
was open for twenty minute periods only, at half-hour inter- 
vals. Bar tenders were not allowed to drink, and any guest 
who so far forgot the rules and regulations as to get drunk 
was promptly tied to a tree to sober up. 
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By 1910, the Goetz and Baer resort-had become the Coeur 
d’Alene Hotel, a change in line with other happenings in a 
city by that time well on the road to respectability and defi- 
nitely concerned with the habiliments of culture. Since Jake 


- was a natural “greeter” who thoroughly liked meeting new 


people—and studying them—he was equally successful as 
hotel proprietor and as manager of a gambling parlor. The 
hotel business, he announced, was the nicest he ever got into. 
He continued his private flophouse in the basement. Above, in 
far more sumptuous quarters, he cheerily welcomed, housed, 
and fed more prosperous guests and on their departure pre- 
sented them with his The Hotel with a Personality, a piece of 
literature in which he took extreme pride. 

Among those on the hotel payroll was a clergyman. “That’s 
funny, aind’t it?” Jake was wont to say. “I aind’t got no use 
for them, undt still I got a house preacher for the hotel. I 
dond’t like ’em. Ven I die, the Elks they can take care of me. 
But it dakes all kinds of peebles to make a vorldet, and preach- 
ers they got a place like the rest of us.” 

Some of Jake’s encounters with visiting celebrities became 
Spokane classics. At a Chamber of Commerce luncheon given 
in honor of Ida Tarbell, famous author of the History of the 
Standard Oil Company, Miss Tarbell spoke enthusiastically of 
the accomplishments of equal suffrage. That was too much 
for Jake. ‘““Vimmin’s place,” he rose to his feet to protest in 
no uncertain terms, “is the home.” Equal suffrage was some- 
thing to be reckoned with in Washington at the time, and 
when Jake developed his thesis at length, it was to the vast 
entertainment of the assembled guests. Apparently Miss Tar- 
bell shared their enjoyment. At any rate, she took no offense 
at Jake’s fulminations. Shortly after her departure for Oregon 
there came a courteous note bearing her signature and thank- 
ing Jake for his gift of a copy of The Hotel with a Personal- 
ity. “Py golly, that’s a fine letter, aind’t it?” was Jake’s beam- 
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ing comment as he turned the missive over to a local 
newspaper with careful explanation of his point of view: 
“Vell, I didn’t mean to pick no fight vid her the oder day. ... 
She’s a greadt voman und a goot voman, it’s easy to see that. I 
choost dond’t agree vit her t’eories, that’s all. She tinks vim- 
min’s suffrage is all right. I dond’t. I tink it’s the ruimation of 
the goundtry. She’s got her opinion. I got mine. That's all 
right. Sure.” 

Jake lived to be seventy-three, happy in his hotel and in his 
homelife with Louisa and the son she had presented him. “The 
United Statds has been goot to me so many years,” he said, 
_ “J should be goot to her.” Concerning preachers he under- 
went a slight change of heart; or at least he had the satisfaction 
of finding one to his liking. Over on the north side, a two- 
fisted Congregational minister from Canada was filling the 
~ church with men of a Sunday evening. He was also unwit- 
tingly paving the way for his own entrance into local politics 
and the mayorship, after a hard-won fight for adoption of a 
commission form of government to replace what had long 
been a shoddy political setup. Jake liked the straight-out- 
from-the-shoulder Reverend Mr. Hindley. He could admire 
that sort of man even though he might disagree with him 
violently. When Jake died, the Elks “took care of him” as. 
he wished; but in accordance with his request the north side 
preacher delivered the funeral sermon. Jake, he said, never 
cheated, was kind to those in trouble. He was a square shooter. 
He lived according to his code. 
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And Gay Delights 


“Wat a STRANGE Town!” So wrote an observant woman 
traveler the spring after the fire when chinooks had van- 
quished ice and snow.* A decade earlier she had seen Spokane 
Falls as a pioneer settlement with a population struggling to 
reach “even that degree of grandeur.” Now the population 
touched the thirty thousand mark, while the sole reminders 
of the fire were piles “not of burnt rubbish, but of fresh 
building materials which obstruct the broad avenues.” No 
more shacks; instead, solidly built structures of native stone, 
steel, and locally manufactured brick, put up at costs running 
from thirty to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Three 
to seven stories in height, they were fashioned “after the most 
elegant modern styles.” Including improvements under way, 
the city boasted a two hundred and fifty thousand dollar 
opera house, a hotel, costing nearly as much, “a handsome 
post-office, cable and electric street railroads, electric and gas 
lighting, . . . waterworks and every other appliance of a luxu- 
rious civilization.” It bragged as never before about the power 
available from the falls, and the presence of “seven railroads 
radiating to all points of the compass.” The sumptuous resi- 
dences pictured in the pre-fire Board of Trade brochure re- 
mained standing among the pines or saluted the world from 
rocky eminences. For the new homes under way, local firms 
were selling larger orders of costly furniture than in any other 


1Victor, Atlantis Arisen, pp. 365 ff. 
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community in the state. The costliness, the visitor thought, 
might be at least partly due to high freight rates; for even as 
a growing railroad center, Spokane suffered from being an 
interior city, ineligible, according to railroad management, 
for the terminal rates accorded coast cities to meet the com- 
petition of ocean-borne commerce. But transportation prob- 
lems aside, the fact remained that in Spokane Falls no one 
seemed to lack money for the purchase of luxuries. 

Garbed in adolescent splendor, the city now plunged into a 
period of inflation common to the entire Inland Empire. Rival 
banks, cities, and newspapers throughout the area were, writes 
Enoch A. Bryan,? expanding to the limit of an easy credit 
situation resulting from an influx of European and Eastern 
capital in response to high interest rates. County courthouses 
all about were going up on bond issues passed by big majori- 
ties. Waterworks and sewers were being constructed on 
credit. School districts borrowed on inflated property valua- 
tion to erect expensive buildings. Private enterprise vied with 
public in building street railways and lighting systems to areas 
as yet without homes or residents. Hotels were built to pro- 
vide for prospective rather than immediate guests. Washington 
and Idaho state legislatures, egged on by the railroads, sent 
to the Columbian Exposition in Chicago expensive exhibits 
carefully planned to stimulate immigration. 

Under a new charter, Spokane Falls early in 1891 was re- 
named the city of Spokane, with the “Falls” left off. Scarcely 
had the reincarnated community begun to capitalize on its 
new status when there exploded the nation-wide panic of 
1893. Inevitably, its impact fell upon the city by the falls with 
full force. Mortgages held by Eastern and Dutch capitalists 
were foreclosed, wheat reached a low of thirty cents a bushel 
in the country roundabout, several banks collapsed and others 
escaped ruin by the narrowest of margins. 7 


2 Bryan, Orient Meets Occident, pp. 197 ff. 
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While banking had never been conducted in Spokane itself 
quite as primitively as in Jim Wardner’s tent and chicken-wire 
institution in the Coeur d’Alenes, shoestring banking enter- 
prises had always been in order. Anthony M. Cannon, one of 
the men to whom Glover sold his store, had quickly improved 
on the latter’s tin box. Scarcely had the partners moved in 
when, to the dismay of Warner, Cannon stuck out a sign 
reading “Bank of Spokane Falls.” Capitalized at one thousand 
dollars with funds borrowed from a sister-in-law, 1t was Spo- 
kane’s first real bank. It started a train of similar enterprises, 
one of which was organized by Glover.’ 

In neighboring localities, banks almost as bizarre as Ward- 
ner’s had carried on for years with the Falls’ financial insti- 
tutions as backlogs. There was the Bank of Ruby, a hundred 
and sixty miles away up in the Okanogan country. About it 
Wardner wrote with as much relish as of his own financial ex- 
ploits.* Sam Lichtenstadter was president, board of directors, 
and cashier, all in one. The bank was in his store. Having put 
in a safe and a home-made “cage,” Sam ordered a large supply 
of artistically lithographed pink checks, payable to bearer at 
a Spokane Falls bank. When depositors began bringing in 
nuggets and pokes of gold, Sam’s plan was to present each one 


_ with a pink check drawn against Sam’s Spokane Falls account. 


An early depositor who demanded cash in exchange for his 
two hundred and fifty dollar hoard of nuggets might well 
have put Sam out of business, for he not only lacked that 
much ready cash but could not even write a check because 
the supply of pink ones had not yet been delivered. However, 
the president of the Bank of Ruby met the situation neatly. 


He explained that this was a bank of deposit only. While the 


mystified and somewhat doubting would-be depositor cogi- 
tated over this, a mining operator who was leaving town came 


8 Glover’s bank was eventually to become the Old National. 
4Wardner, Jim Wardner. 
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in with a sizable deposit—in cash. Laughter in his eye, Sam 
turned to the holder of the nuggets. Wasn’t he rather slow 
to see through a joke? A “bank of deposit only,” why, that 
was nonsense! Of course cash could be had for the nuggets. 
Here it was; and Sam handed it over. 

The arrival of the pink checks by express prevented further 
embarrassments. Before long, some three hundred thousand 
dollars worth of the checks, payable to bearer, were legal 
tender all over the countryside and in neighboring British 
Columbia, with the result that the checks seldom got to Spo- 
kane Falls. Only occasionally up to the panic year of 1893 
did Banker Sam get into other tight situations, and from all 
of them he extricated himself with speed and aplomb. A mine 
buyer who appeared one day with a draft for ten thousand 
dollars was told it would have to be cashed at a discount of 
5 percent because of the cost of bringing coin the more than 
a hundred miles from Spokane. However, personal checks 
could be had in any fractional amounts desired. When, on 
inquiry, the holder of the draft found that Sam’s pink checks 
circulated with all the freedom of gold certificates, he con- 
formed to local usage and departed like everyone else with 
a purseful of Bank of Ruby currency. 

Sam’s bank ceased to function about 1895, whether as a 
result of the general crash or for other reasons is not clear. 
At any rate, it did not die insolvent. The twelve hundred and 
fifty dollar balance in the account of one elderly rancher who 
refused to visit Ruby to turn in his pink checks was thought- 
fully sent him by special messenger. 

In Spokane, the panic reduced some banks to devices almost 
as unique as Sam’s. On the day a run was started on the Glover 
bank, a young chap named Kelly, who had recently gone into 
business as a truck gardener and was later to rise to local fame 
and financial competence as proprietor of the Kelly Gardens, 
stood in line with a hundred other depositors. He could not 
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Middle falls of the Spokane River showing first city water works on Crystal Island (center). (1884.) 
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afford to lose his small savings. As he waited anxiously, shift- 
ing from one foot to the other, the bank’s big front window 
was suddenly thrown open from within, displaying piles of 
well-filled money bags; a poster announced that the window 
was ready to operate as a supplementary cashier’s desk. ‘The 
young truck gardener eyed the display. “Shucks!” he said, 
and walked away. So did most of the others in the long line. 

Almost simultaneously, a member of the Exchange Na- 
tional’s staff was pushing along the street toward that bank a 
wheelbarrow loaded with gold pieces. This also had the de- 
sired psychological effect. 

Compared with other parts of the nation, Spokane’s season 
of panic and hard times was short-lived. The wealth flowing 
from the Coeur d’Alene mines plus rapid improvement in 
transportation and consequent immigration were the factors 
chiefly responsible. Within three years, the city resumed its 
interrupted activities as “the mining capital of the United 
States.” Fortune hunters, capitalists, investors, engineers, mine 
executives, mining machinery salesmen, men of the legal pro- 
fession acquainted with mining law, camp followers—a color- 
ful, happy crowd—filled streets and hotel lobbies, swarmed 
into saloons, and buttonholed each other to discuss new 
“strikes” or listened eagerly for tips which sent them hurry- 
skurry to the local mining exchange. So many wildcat and 
salted mines attracted the unwary that the Spokesman-Review 
took pains to warn against investment without careful inves- 
tigation. Occasional raw deals were aired in court. But on the 
whole, more money could be made from speculation than 
from the dividends of producing mines. So thought the many; 
then why not gamble? The wild scramble went on.° 

Headquarters for this crowd was at the sign of “Ye Silver 
Grill” in the new Spokane Hotel. “When you come, ye 


6 This description follows closely that appearing in the Golden Anniver- 
sary number of the Spokesman-Review, 51st year, July 22, 1933, Pt. 2, p. 10. 
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traveler,” it read, “drop your cares and enjoy a Silver Grill 
evening of tempting foods at moderate prices and dance to 
the perfect rhythm of Leo Kailin’s Silver Grill Orchestra. 
Splashed with rich reds, greens and golds, a color scheme from 
the very carefree heart of Pleasure’s Palette, the new Silver 
Grill will enrich your stay with its charm, its food, its music 
and its friendly atmosphere.” 

Day laborers from the mines had their own places of rendez- 
vous. Flocking into town of a weekend, they found abundant 
hospitality: saloons, open round the clock regardless of any 
constituted authority; flashy dance halls; painted ladies who 
paraded by day in open carriages preceded by a brass band, 
gambling resorts of every description, including Dutch Jake’s 
establishment where the pick-and-shovel crowd was as wel- 
come as the representatives of high finance. 

Adolescent Spokane was sowing its wild oats with a ven- 
gdance. Yet beneath all the recklessness and mining exuber- 
ance, stable business was taking shape, new industries were 
opening up, the jobbing trade was making rapid strides. Walla 
Walla lost forever any hope of being the metropolis of the 
Inland Empire. ' 

Rapid growth of transportation facilities, together with 
generous publicity, had been and were primarily responsible 
for this type of business development. By the end of the 
century the city boasted two transcontinental railroads, the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, and another FEast-- 
West link via the Oregon Railroad and Navigation branch of 
the Union Pacific system. The Great Northern joined Spo- 
kane with the port of Seattle and so gave impetus to earlier 
dreams of a great Oriental trade—dreams which the inde- 
fatigable Jim Hill was soon taking steps to realize. The Ore- 
gon Railroad and Navigation Company offered for its part 
a water-level grade to Portland far more expeditious than 
earlier boat and barge connections. All three roads drew 
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produce from the back country through locally built feeder 
lines that cobwebbed the Spokane area. Superabundant 
Palouse wheat yields, which as late as 1890 had lain piled in 
sacks on the ground beside the tracks because the existing 
railway lines lacked facilities to keep pace with agricultural 
development, now went to market without disastrous delay. 
A giant lumber industry got under way as forests of white 
and yellow pine, long untouched save to meet local needs, 
began to fall in response to the demands of a developing 
export trade. Apple orchards bloomed increasingly in the 
fertile Spokane valley, as rosy samples found their way to the 
Middle West to stir a growing demand. 

Railroad publicity was something to intrigue the well-to-do 
as well as the discouraged farmer of the East and Middle West, 
but particularly the latter. In the Inland Empire, they learned, 
was black soil so deep that the possibility of depletion was to 
be laughed at, and a climate with real winter, which was, 
however, over and done with by February or March. Butter- 
cups burst into bloom on the very heels of the snow-dispelling 
chinook. Reading this effulgent literature as well as the output 
of state and local promotional agencies, the Middle West 
decided the Inland Empire had everything to offer. Of course, 
there was less free land than earlier, but Indian reservations 
would be opened up and other acreage was still inexpensive. 
“Pick up and move! ” shouted the printed page, and newspaper 
advertisements underlined the ease with which the East-West 
transfer might be accomplished: 

TAKE THE DINING CAR ROUTE! 


The Northern Pacific Road to all points 
east and south of Spokane Falls 


The only line running — 
Pullman Palace and Free 
Colonist Sleeping Cars 


Pick up and move they did—particularly Scandinavian 
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families and other rural groups fleeing the blizzards and cold 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas; but other sturdily American 
groups also. 

Spokane had never been lacking in booster stunts of its own. 
Its newspapers and Board of Trade seldom if ever missed an 
opportunity to publicize the city and its tributary areas 
through the printed page. There were citizens, however, who 
thought print should be supplemented and backed up by visual 
demonstration. Herman Bolster was among them. The apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, and vegetables grown so successfully 
in the Spokane valley and neighboring areas should be seen, 
not merely read about. Spokane ought to have a fruit fair, 
and Mr. Bolster decided it was going to have one. If farmers 
and orchardists were blind to what was needed, as some were 
known to be, he would show them. If they weren’t enter- 
prising enough to bring in their oversize squash and potatoes 
and red-cheeked Jonathans, he’d go and get them. He’d even 
dig the potatoes if necessary. A committee was formed, prizes 
were offered, and Mr. Bolster, rattling around over the dusty 
roads in his horse-drawn equivalent of a Ford truck, made 
good on his promises. He hired the Borchert Orchestra of 
four ladies to dispense sweet music at twenty-five dollars per 
day in the vacant warehouse which housed the fair. For an 
admission price of ten cents most of Spokane and much of the 
adjacent Inland Empire saw a display that was an eye opener 
even to them. The fair lasted four days and closed with a 
surplus of six hundred and thirty-one dollars and thirty-eight 
cents. It need scarcely be added that it was repeated the next 
year, the year after that, and so on annually, each occasion 
being bigger and better than the last. One-cent-a-mile railway 
excursion rates brought in hordes of visitors to enjoy the 
parades and banquets for exhibitors; to see what sunshine, 
good earth, and hard work had produced and farm wives had 
preserved in shining glass jars; to gaze at a Goddess of Plenty 
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presiding over all. Not until the structure burned down did 
the fair go out of business, and then only to be incorporated 
into a mammouth Spokane Industrial Exposition dreamed up 
by the Board of Trade. 

Since no available building was large enough to house the 
proposed Exposition, it was decided to erect one. On a parcel 
of land donated for the purpose just out of the business center 
a huge frame structure soon took shape, while industrious 
scribes prepared a fifty-six-page illustrated brochure full of 
pictures, statistics, superlatives, and portraits of Spokane’s 
outstanding businessmen. | 

At a critical stage in construction while the building’ : still 
lacked a roof, the carpenters struck. Labor troubles had been 
developing rapidly in the Coeur d’Alenes, where the Western 
Federation of Miners had been gaining a control which a few 
years later was to lead to the riots climaxed by the dynamiting 
of the Bunker Hill-Sullivan mine. But in Spokane, labor re- 
lations had been for the most part friendly. There were 
unions, but their activities had been largely educational and 
social. They supported, not too well, a labor newspaper, The 
Weekly Industrial World. Together with the energetic club 
women of the town, the Carpenter’s Union and the Spokane 
Typographical Union had inaugurated a Union Library Asso- 
ciation, forerunner of a free public library housed in a Car- 
negie building. ; 

The striking carpenters did not ask for a great deal—no 
increase in their three-dollar-a-day wage, but a reduction of 
hours from ten to nine. To begin with, they had struck the 
Spokane Milling Company only. Then a week later the strike 
had spread to a theatre building. Up to this point the union 
had had most of the community behind it. Hours were long, 
the private firms involved could and should do better by their 
workers. But to hold up a public enterprise which meant 
money and glory was another matter. “All good citizens are 
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requested to report at the Exposition building tomorrow 
morning at 7 o’clock, with or without tools, to do whatever 
is in their power to aid in completion of the building.” This 
was the printed appeal of the Exposition directors. 

Off came coats and cravats as bankers, businessmen, coun- 
cilmen and everyday citizens reported for work, three hun- 
dred and fifty strong. Some two hundred skilled workers 
released from their jobs by private employers soon joined the 
ranks. The ladies of the town served lunches, work on the 
three-story building with its double-decker roof progressed 
merrily, and the Exposition opened on time, flags flying from 
cupolas and poles, and a crowd of twelve thousand in at- 
tendance. 3 : 

With this auspicious start the Exposition became an annual 
affair lasting until this building, in turn, went up in flames. 
Attendance ran into the tens of thousands, Inland Empire 
products were advertised far and wide. 

Spokane exhibited its youthful capacity for team work in 
other ways. Throughout the period of “hard times” it main- 
tained a Bureau of Immigration. The Bureau learned that an 
offer of a thousand acres of land and free water might bring 
an army post to Spokane. At a mass meeting it was decided. 
to try for the prize. An emissary to the national capital re- 
turned with the word that a considerable sum of money as 
well as land and water would be needed. This was discourag- 
ing. Large contributions of land were, of course, readily avail- 
able. When had Spokane boosters failed to come through with 
such donations to bring in a desirable business or institution? 
A few financiers still had enough money in solvent banks to 
sign up for cash contributions, but the required sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars seemed beyond reach. 

In this emergency, the ladies came forward. With a home- 
talent concert they earned twelve hundred dollars. Still not 
enough. Thereupon they proposed a Fort Christmas Tree, to 
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which everybody in the community was asked to bring a gift 
of some kind. The response was beyond expectation. An old 
lady with nothing to contribute but her skill with flour and 
rolling pin brought a mince pie. Someone donated a sure cure 
for rheumatism; someone else, music and painting lessons for 
a month. Offers of a month’s board and tickets to the skating 
rink were also placed under the great tree. Everybody sold 
tickets and everybody bought. Upon Santa’s arrival, coupons 
redeemable in presents were distributed from two big churns. 
The tree yielded forty-five hundred dollars and, when the 
necessary red tape was unwound at Washington, Fort George 
Wright was established in the great bend of the river. 

In spite of the two or three years of financial set-back, the 
later inroads of the Spanish American War, and the frivolities 
of the gay nineties as a whole, the robustious city by the falls 
made solid progress. By the end of the century, a number of 
ironworks, foundries, and shops were turning out mining ma- 
chinery and metal materials. There were fourteen lumber mills 
and lumber manufacturing concerns. In flour milling the city 
held first place west of the Rockies, with no rival from Alaska 
to Mexico.® Wholesale and jobbing concerns developed a 
thriving trade in canned goods, groceries, dairy products, 
hardware, agricultural implements, books, and stationery. 
There was a gas plant and a telephone company, the latter 
boasting three thousand phones. Probably most important of 
all was the rapid development of hydroelectric power by the 
company whose story makes a chapter in itself.’ At long last 
the neglected falls were being harnessed on a large scale. To 
this was largely due the industrial advance. | ? 

Education continued to progress. In neighboring communi- 
ties two state institutions were getting solidly on their feet: 
the College of Agriculture (now Washington State College) 


6 Statements appearing in Edwards, IJlustrated History, Chap. XVIII. 
7See Chap. 13 of the present book. 
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in Pullman in the Palouse, and a State Normal School (now 
Eastern Washington College of Education) at Cheney. In 
the city of Spokane itself, a period of crowding, corruption, 
and quarreling in the public schools finally came to an end, 
thanks to wise administration by a competent superintendent 
and the cooperation of public-spirited citizens. A bond issue 
provided needed buildings, including a fine new high school. 
Superintendent Bemiss was as progressive as the up-and- 
coming city. Manual training was introduced, physical cul- 
ture was emphasized, free textbooks were provided, and 
libraries were placed in each of seventeen new buildings. 
Pride in its public schools became a Spokane habit, a habit 
never since lost. 

Privately supported boarding schools were also coming 
along. By 1895, ever active Episcopal Bishop Lemuel H. Wells 
let it be known that the city would soon have a young men’s 
academy. Nor was this all. Saint Mary’s Hall, a school for 
girls earlier known as All Saints School, was to be moved to 
a beautiful private residence in Browne’s Addition where, with 
Mrs. Wells as principal, it would be completely reorganized 
and refurnished. There, only six years later, it was to become 
Brunot Hall, an educational institution whence the daughters 
of socially minded parents emerged with the earmarks of. 
culture and the social graces in which public schools were 
popularly supposed not to specialize. 

That culture and social graces were demanded in the nine- 
ties in the city itself the local newssheets took pains to 
emphasize: | 
Spokane Falls [reported the Spokane Globe not long after the 
fire] is far beyond the conception most people unacquainted with 
the powers that are working a grander civilization in the West 
entertain. .. . Refined, intellectual and energetic, the people that 


have taken up their homes in this charming wonderland would 
add luster to the most cultured court of the period. Our women 
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are the pictures of health and the embodiment of taste... enter- 
taining and sociable. .. . During the winter season the ball-room 
and the theatre are the most popular amusements. No distinction 
is drawn between the rich and their less favored fellow-citizens. 
It is not Western, you know. 


The ladies were not merely gifted socially, so the news- 
papers took pains to inform the world at ge. ‘They sup- 
ported clubs devoted to literature, musi 1d art. They 
organized an Art League which eventu: ty . scame an art 
school staffed by local teachers, where pyrography and: china 
painting were among the subjects taught. They were inter- 
ested in every good work. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
saw to it that the city’s needy and homeless were cared for. 
It succeeded in erecting a Children’s Home, and, before the 
end of the century, in organizing a Women’s Exchange 
through which those slim of purse could supplement income 
by the sale of homemade items, particularly food and fancy 
work. Every church—and there were many—had a Ladies’ 
Aid or Guild devoted to other forms of charitable and reli- 
gious work, while not a few followers of Frances E. Willard 
wore their white ribbons proudly and on occasion spoke up 
valiantly for temperance, law, and order. 

For the men there were lodges galore—Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Elks, Good Templars, and the rest—and clubs, social, 
athletic, sporting, commercial, mutual benefit. Spokane was 
nothing if not gregarious. 

Theatre-going, as so often mentioned, amounted to a pas- 
sion in the new metropolis of the Inland Empire. Almost from 
its beginning the city had been known as a good show town, 
and many are the tales told of the varied theatrical attractions 
available within its limits.2 With the advent of the railroads, 
the crude and very earthy entertainment offered in dives and 
upstairs saloon halls, as well as the shows put on by barn- 


8 See Kolhauff, 50 Years of the Theatre. 
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storming troupes traveling the bunchgrass in their own con- 
veyances and performing wherever the chance of an audience 
appeared good, were supplemented, though not replaced, by 
“variety” shows, later designated by the more elegant name 
“vaudeville.” Many were sponsored by circuits that tended 
to feature talent rather than liquor and lewdness as a means 
of entertainment and gained further respectability by playing 
in public halls above stores rather than in saloons. 

On occasion, realism ran rampant, sometimes with unex- 
pected results. Once a docile but frightened horse was led up 
three flights of stairs to appear in person on a Spokane Falls 


stage. He made a great hit, and all went well until the time 


came to return him to terra firma. At that point he balked. 
He definitely refused to descend the stairs fore-feet first. His 
ultimate return to street level hind-quarters first was an un- 
scheduled feature which provided as good entertainment as 
the show itself. On another occasion, the honest-to-goodness 
flames playing against a background of poorly insulated 
scenery not only filled the room with smoke but scared the 
owner of the building into precipitately turning in a fire 
alarm. The audience scrambled pell-mell down three flights 
of stairs to the safety of the out-of-doors, only to return later 
to see the finish of the show and get their money’s worth. 
Big Bertha, manageress of the American Resort, later the 
Casino, put on a welcoming stunt each night that rivaled the 


show itself. Bertha, as her name suggested, was “of generously _ 


upholstered proportions” and as the audience came in could 
p prop 


be observed sitting in an ornate chair placed on a platform 3 


directly back of the orchestra pit. At the proper moment, a 


hand derrick was wheeled out on the stage, a line was made ~ 


fast to the platform on which Bertha sat enthroned, and two 
husky stage hands turned a winch which lifted platform, chair, 
and beaming manageress bodily into the air and deposited the 
ensemble upon the stage. Safely established on this command- 
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ing elevation, Bertha made a welcoming speech, and the 
advertised show was on. 

The “variety” was admittedly an improvement on earlier 
theatrical. forms, but real ladies and the town’s more “re- 
spectable” citizens were inclined to raise their eyebrows at 
these still dubious performances. Straight drama was quite 
another matter. Announcement of Frank Mayo’s appearance © 
in Davy Crockett at Concordia Hall was greeted with en- 
thusiasm, in view of newspaper comment that the play “deals 
with the simplest and purest affections, and has a pleasing 
effect upon the nature.” Ticketholders swarmed into the Falls 
City Opera House to see Katie Putnam in East Lynne, to 
listen to Emma Abbott’s Opera Company in Bobenman Girl, 
and to enjoy others of the “very latest dramatic productions 
and operas presented by the best companies on the road.” 
Nor did support of the “better” things stop here. To house 
the Jeannie Winston Opera Company in the late eighties, 
public-spirited citizens went so far as to erect a temporary 
frame and canvas structure, and the city council did its part 
by authorizing the removal of several arc lights from the 
streets to provide illumination. 

Completion at the beginning of the nineties of the long- 
awaited Auditorium Block had put an end to such expedients. 
The event was heralded in the daily news as an accomplish- 
ment of outstanding civic importance. Nor were newspaper — 
panegyrics without justification, for occupying most of the 
lower portion of the five-story brick structure was a theatre 
so large and so elaborately appointed as to outdo any other 
palace of dramatic art in the entire Northwest, Portland and 
Seattle not excepted. Although privately built by J. J. Browne 
and Anthony M. Cannon, those two early promoters who 
had held on to their corner lot since the days when they had 


paid Jim Glover thirty-two hundred dollars for half of his 


entire Spokane Falls property, the community took the the- 
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atre to its heart as completely as a modern city embraces its 
civic auditorium. Orchestra, dress circle, balcony, and gallery 
offered accommodation for some fifteen hundred persons of 
modest means or less, while tiers of boxes provided appro- 
priately gilded settings for evening gowns, ostrich plumes, 
aigrettes, furs, and jewelry to compare favorably with the 
best in Denver, Chicago, or even New York. So bragged the 
news. As for the stage, its dimensions were adequate to handle 
the cast and the most massive scenery belonging to any 
traveling company! And handle them it did: Sarah Bernhardt 
and accompanying cast in La Tosca; spectacles like Ben Hur 
with the famous chariot race; Richard Mansfield in Hamlet; 
and most of the other big names of the theatrical world who 
ventured so far west with supporting casts. Between times, 
local talent maintained the flow of money through the ticket 
window and helped to raise money for worthy causes. 
From all points of view, the “gay nineties” were nowhere 
in the nation gayer than in Spokane. It was an adolescent 
city. Civic manhood was on the way but had not yet arrived.’ 
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“Flectric Service Since 1889" 


One Day in the early nineties, Grandpa Foster sat in his rock- 
ing chair intently peering out the front bay window into 
the gathering dusk. It was nearing the hour for the lamp- 
lighter and the old man did not intend to miss him this time. 
Queer, he thought, how that man came and went and you 
never caught him at his job. Mysterious-like. But tonight 

Suddenly the arc light swinging above the street corner 
burst into brilliance—and not a sign of a man with match or 
torch! Grandpa sank back into the rocking chair with a sigh 
of disappointment. Was something the matter with his eyes 
that he always missed that man? 

Spokane and the Inland Empire in Grandpa Foster’s time 
included quite a few who lacked experience in the uses of 
electricity. Most, however, were younger and more agile in 
acceptance of scientific wonders than the old man rocking by 
the window. Unlike him, they tended to gloat rather than to 
puzzle over what the discoveries of faraway Mr. Edison had 
brought to the Western city by the falls. Why, all you had 
to do was to have your house “wired.” Then, with the pull 
of a cord or the pressure of a finger on that contrivance they 
called a “switch,” the multicolor glass shade on the study 
table or the bulb swinging from the sitting-room ceiling 


blazed with light. As for outdoor illumination, every visitor 


agreed that Spokane was the best-lighted city of its size he had 
ever seen. Of course, that held for the downtown section 
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only. If you lived some distance away you had to depend 
chiefly on moonlight or the gleam of kerosene lamps from 
your neighbors’ windows. Electric light could not be sent 
very far from the power station. To be sure, the arc lights did 
sputter and flicker, but not nearly so much as the old-time 
kerosene lamps on posts. 

Something like half a century has passed since Spokane’s 
arc-light era. Somewhere along the way an electric sign began 
to gleam brightly along the top of a substantial red-brick 
building overlooking the final leap of the falls. “Electric 
Service Since 1889,” it read. Still there, the sign suggests a 
quiet tale in marked contrast with the better known yarns of 
Spokane’s rambunctious adolescence. It is the story of how 
the city on the rush-and-tumble river became the Pacific 
Northwest’s earliest hydroelectric center. 

From the time when David Thompson followed the course 
of the “Skeetshoo” from its source in Lake Coeur d’Alene to 
Spokane House,’ newcomers with eyes to see had remarked 
with wonder the abundance of water power in the river's 
cascades and falls. Here and there someone had put it to use: 
Benjamin with his muley saw, Glover with a better one, Post 
with his mill wheel. By and large, however, the cascades 
meant little more than wheels turning in the current.to give 
direct impetus to machinery that sawed or ground, or which, 
at a far guess, might someday power the looms of a textile 
industry rivaling that of New England. 7 

By the middle eighties, quite a number of water wheels 
were operating small lumber and flour mills scattered along 
the water’s edge. There, however, the utilization of power 
from falling water stopped. Drinking water was pumped from 
wells by hand, carried from the river by a bucket brigade in 
case of fire, or delivered to homes in barrels or oversized tin 
cans rattling and slopping over in the beds of horse-drawn 


1 See Chap. 1 of the present book, pp. 8-9. 


THE FALLS AS SKETCHED IN 1888 


Two views of the falls of the Spokane River in the heart of today’s metropolitan 


Spokane. (About 1881.) 
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wagons. As in most of small-town America, merchants lighted 
the wicks of smoky kerosene lamps to display their goods of 
an evening; housewives trimmed wicks and shined chimneys, 
entertainers in respectable upstairs halls, as well as black-face 
comedians in less elite surroundings, carried on in the dubious 
refulgence of tin reflectors attached to oil-burning footlights. 
True, Thomas A. Edison had in the eighties created the first 
electric light and power station in New Jersey; but not many 
small communities had the natural power, the funds, or the 
initiative to revolutionize in a hurry their long-established 
methods of illumination. 

Spokane Falls, of course, had no lack of natural power. A 
competent engineer had early estimated the gross horsepower 
of the falls at ninety thousand, enough, he said, for twice the 
spindles, machines, and manufacturing plants of all New 
England. Money was scarce, but initiative the community 
had always possessed in abundance. When a man named 
George A. Fitch learned that an electric light plant consisting 
of a small dynamo with capacity sufficient to operate twelve 
arc lights could be purchased second-hand from a steam- 
ship operating out of Portland, Oregon, he secured without 
too much difficulty a contract from the constituted authorities 
in Spokane Falls to light the streets with electricity, bought 
the steamship plant and shipped it to the Falls. By September 
2, 1885, Fitch possessed the first franchise issued by the city 
for an electric lighting system. 

The dynamo was soon installed in the basement of a flour 
mill known as the C & C (Clark and Curtis). Driven by what 
engineers called a hurdy-gurdy wheel, the first hydroelectric 
plant in Washington Territory began transforming water 
power into electric current. In a matter of weeks, proud citi- 
zens moved about at night in the glare of ten sputtering arc 
lights—and immediately demanded more. The nine lamps 
swinging high above strategic corners along the way from the 
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river to the Northern Pacifie railroad station and a lone one 
spotlighting, across the river, the main road that led north-, 
ward were obviously only a beginning. That was agreed. 
Leading businessmen undertook the organization of the Spo- 
kane Falls Water Power Company. Early in 1886 they bought 
out Fitch, placed a contract for an Edison plant to be shipped 
the long miles from New Jersey, and signed a lease for a site 
and water power on the north bank of the river close to the 
end of what is now the Post Street bridge. 

When the new plant began operating, current moved across 
the river via an uncovered feeder line extending from the sta- 
tion to a high rock pile, thence under the sidewalk of the 
wooden bridge, and on from pole to pole to its terminal in 
the business center. Unfortunately for the stability of the 
current, Spokane Falls had the usual assortment of small boys 
' Interested in experimentation, When one of them discovered 
that a piece of fine wire dropped across the feeder line through 
a crack in the bridge would result in a most satisfactory dis- 
play of fireworks, the not infrequent result was a short circuit 
that plunged the entire business district into darkness. 

The new Spokane Falls Water Power Company had a high 
sense of civic responsibility; it could be relied upon for special 
service in any activity of community importance. Not long 
after the Company’s debut, arrangements for the appearance 
of the Jeannie Winston Opera Company were under way. A 
theatre of unfinished lumber and canvas was readily impro-. 
vised, but the problem of lighting frustrated the sponsoring 
committee. The Water Power Company came to the rescue. 
With the permission of mayor and council, two arc lights 
were removed from the streets and installed in the theatre on 
an extended circuit. The Committee sighed with relief. The 
last obstacle to a successful performance by a famous com- 
pany seemed to have been overcome. 

On the appointed evening the audience gathered, the arc 
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lights were turned on, and the opera got under way as 
planned. What happened next had not been planned. John B. 
Fisken, the then Water Power Company engineer, records 
the episode in his reminiscences.? It was a summer evening. 
Some of the plentiful June bugs hovering about the street 
lights found their way into the tent. When one of the in- 
vaders lighted on an interior arc, weird shadows moved over 
the scenery producing the effect of antediluvian monsters 
about to devour the cast. Whether the situation was harder on 
singers trying to ignore the imminence of sudden death, or 
the audience respectfully trying to restrain its merriment the 
chronicler does not report. But apparently the cast never 
faltered and the opera moved on to a glorious finale with no — 
casualties save those demanded by the plot. 

Shortly after engineer Fisken had taken charge of the 
Company’s generating plant, he recommended its removal 
from the basement of the mill to a more favorable location. 
High water, it was found, could and did put the dynamo out 
of commission for considerable periods of time during which 
the town reverted in a big way to kerosene and candles. But 
how finance the move recommended by the Company 
engineer? The Coeur d’Alene mines were still mostly pros- 
pects, and expanding business in Spokane Falls itself required 
most businessmen to plow profits back into their own firms. 
The directors of the Water Power Company decided to send 
an envoy East to interest capital there and also to get in touch 
with the Edison Electric Light Company. Aside from securing 
the capital, the most important outcome was a license agree- 
ment under the terms of which the Edison Company became 
a small stockholder and the local company was reorganized 
as the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Spokane Falls. 

A site for a new power station was immediately acquired 
from the C & C mill, and the mill agreed to supply the re- 


2 Fisken, “Some Early and Unwritten History,” p. 3. 
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quired water power. When the new plant was installed, it 
proved to have four times the capacity of the earlier one, but 
both its installation and subsequent operation presented engi- 
neers and operators with assorted varieties of grief. To begin 
with, work was delayed by one of the coldest winters in Spo- 
kane history, that of 1887-88. When at last current began to 
be produced, a forgetful miller provided new complications. 
Every once in a while when shutting down the mill, he cut 
off the flow of water to the electric power plant, killing the 
current. However, the city still had its kerosene cans and so 
took in its stride the vagaries of its much-prized electric 
lighting system. 

For the engineers there were other troubles, as when some- 
thing went wrong with the machinery and repair work had 
to be carried on below the flume in winter cold, as streams of 
icy water poured down the necks of the crew. On such occa- 
sions, a messenger was deputized to rush a bottle of whiskey 
to the workers. Combined with a certain hardiness of phy- 
sique, this was presumed to prevent death by exposure. As a 
matter of record, the men lived to tell the tale long years after. 

So far in Spokane Falls, electric current was being utilized 
for purposes of illumination only. Back East, however, the 
electric motor had been invented, and news of experiments 
in its use drifted westward to good purpose. At the Windsor 
House, cord upon cord of wood had to be cut by hand to feed 


the many heating stoves. Perhaps a motor could be rigged up ~ | 


to operate a circular saw. The hotel management thought it 
possible. When the proposition was laid before engineer 
Fisken, the Scotchman “took a wild chance” and assured the 
hotel owners that their idea was quite practicable. However, 
when the installation was finally agreed upon, the canny en- 
gineer, none too sure the contrivance would work, took pains 
to set up the motor himself. 

News that the thing did work spread like wildfire. Over 
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in the office of the Spokane Chronicle, it was. decided to 
change the press from hand power to electric power. Similar 
installations followed rapidly. Spokane was launched as the 
hydroelectric center of the Inland Empire. 

Service to residential districts was soon under way, though 
this took time, since in 1888 the community already sprawled 
over a territory large enough for a city several times its size. 
It had its south side, its north side, and an assortment of hope- 
ful additions well removed from the business center, with 
extensive vacant areas between. Its favorite outdoor pleasure 
resort, known as I wickenham Park, was also well removed— 
a low-lying, wooded plot below the bluff where the river 
begins a great S curve several miles north and west of the 
falls. Obviously, some sort of public transportation was needed 
to that point and others, and shortly several street-railway 
lines were in operation. They were variously powered. An 
ambitious Spokane Street Railway Company inaugurated, 
with a celebration and free ride for mayor and councilmen, 
a mile-long horse-car line running to Browne’s Addition, a 
flourishing real estate development. Not to be outdone, Fran- 
cis Cook, the city’s first newspaper editor, now turned realtor, 
organized the Spokane and Montrose Motor Transit Com- 
pany. Up the south hill to Cook’s Addition cars powered by 
steam soon moved over a narrow-gauge track. A line crossing 
the river on a high double-deck bridge carried passengers to 
the-baseball grounds in Twickenham Addition. Its cars were 
crowded on baseball days but ran almost empty at other times. 
A cable line ran south and east. ‘The Ross Park Railway was 
the most ambitious venture—an electric line. It proceeded 
east and north to the city limits after crossing the river, had 
its own generating plant, and was equipped with all the latest 
conveniences and gadgets, including Pullman cars and gilt 
balls atop such center poles as did not burgeon with cluster 


lights. 
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The Edison Electric I]luminating Company read in street- 
railway developments great possibilities for an extension of 
its own services. Horses, steam, and cable would soon be 
outmoded. Electrification of all lines was the obvious next 
step, and the Company should be ready to take over. That, 
however, would require far more power than the flour-mill 
plant could supply, and the local management decided that 
the purchase of the lower falls where the river dropped some 
seventy feet and the erection of a much enlarged generating 
plant at that point were both indicated. 

Unfortunately, the Eastern stockholders did not concur. 
Spokane Falls was far away; its boom was a Western boom 
and might not last. It would be useless to invest more funds. 
The sensible course was to continue leasing such water power 
as was needed. 

The retort of the local directors was, in effect, “We know 
the possibilities here as you do not.” Local capital became 
available as local pride was touched. March 13, 1889, a new 
company was incorporated to buy the site by the lower falls 
and erect a power plant there to supplement the one at the 
mill. It was called the Washington Water Power Company, 
and so it has been known ever since. 

While the essential dam and headgates were under construc- 
tion, Spokane Falls had its great fire. Engineer Fisken watched 
the little blaze develop into a big one and ordered the flour- 


mill ‘station shut down. He also ordered its dynamos lowered 


into the river, assuming that later they could be fished out and 
dried. However, before the order could be carried out the 
wind changed and the station seemed to be safe. So the dyna- 
mos remained in place and all hands set to work to save pre- 
cious arc lights, including those hanging in stores, for they 
were scarce and difficult to replace. Into the pandemonium of 
the downtown district scurried the linemen of the Company to 
quarter the district as hounds quarter a field. There was no 
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time to hunt for stepladders. “When an arc light was seen 
dangling from a store ceiling, a lineman [made] .. . a running 
jump and a clutch at the lamp—and down would come line- 
man, lamp, coils of wire—beneath a shower of plaster, or 
with a ripping of boards.” 

All but a few of the lamps thus salvaged were carefully 
stowed away below the Company’s office in the basement of a 
building deemed to be out of harm’s way—only to be reached 
by the roaring flames a little later. The only stock in the base- 
ment that came through safely was a quantity of arc 
light carbons. All the poles in the path of the fire were burned 
and the wire later salvaged would not, wrote engineer Fisken 
later, have made a good load for a Ford.truck. 

On a corner where there was only one building to: burn, 
a single pole stood untouched. This was exceptionally fortu- 
nate; for running to that particular corner was the main lead 
from the generating station, which had also remained intact. 
Early the morning after the fire, all available men went to 
work to restore service. From the strategic blackened pole on 
the corner they strung baling wire, barbed wire, line wire still 
hot, wire of every sort. Trees, bridges, ruined walls and the 
corners of surviving buildings were utilized for support. And 
that night street lights outside the burned district and two 
within it burst into brilliance at the usual hour. Folk who went 
through the fire long remembered the encouragement those 
flickering lights spread in a blackened world. 

The fire past, the Washington Water Power Company re- 
sumed construction of its dam and generating plant. What 
happerted is told in a Company publication: * | 

Winter had scarce relaxed its clutches in the first months of 1890 


than work was pushed on the new dam. ... No time was lost... 
machinery was hurried into place in order-to get the construction 


3 Crosby, Story of the Washington Water Power Company, p. 11. 
S1VIG.. Dell. 
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under way before the spring flood of the river. The increasing 
flow of water was expected at any time during a wide period, for 
the engineers had yet to acquire the knowledge and experience 
which enables the present-day hydraulic specialists to predict al- 
most when every separate snowflake will be transmuted into 
water and find its way to the river.... 

Throughout the chill days, crews of men worked feverishly, 
bricks and stones and mortar and timbers were assembled—teams 
of horses tugged at lines from block and tackle and derrick and 
the dam took form. [With] the soft days of spring . . . the torrent 
rose swiftly and work was suspended—but not before the dam 
was half done. 


Unhappily, the site for the dam and headgates had been ill 
chosen. Now, with the dam half completed, it became obvious 
the site would have to be abandoned for one farther down 
stream. This was a blow, but there was nothing for it but to 
make the change. 

Meanwhile the level of the river rose rapidly . . . and for many 
days the torrent careened over the basaltic base of the falls while 
engineers, with cool and calculating gaze, waited the moment to 
bridle the torrent. 

Work was resumed promptly after the passing of high water. 
But even while this dam was rising the managing officials of the 
company pondered over reports from their superintendent—[the 
old] dynamos were whirling at their top speed. More power was 
needed—more power.” | 
It must be furnished at once; and to take care of the immediate 
situation a small makeshift station supplying one hundred and 
thirty additional kilowatts was put into operation. Arc dy- 
namos installed in the existing cable railway powerhouse 
added fifty more. Meanwhile, the main power station took 


form. It was located at water’s edge almost at the foot of the 


present Monroe Street bridge; a site it still occupies, enlarged 
and improved, with the great concrete bridge arching above. 


Steel penstocks—gigantic tubes—coiled gracefully down the south 
banks of the falls:and yawned into the powerhouse. Teams of 


- 


EARLY STREET RAILWAY TRESTLE 


Horse-drawn street car on Riverside Avenue (1888). 
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horses and crews of men tugged the turbines into Swe at the 
maws of the penstocks. Crowds gathered around railway flatcars 
to inspect the new dynamos—six Edison machines—that were soon 
lowered. 

Completion of this station sounded the death knell of smaller 
ones. All larger dynamos—later known as generators—were 
moved to the new location and smaller ones sold. The total 
capacity of the new station was now eight hundred and ninety 
kilowatts, considered ample in those years, but ridiculously 
small when today a single lumber mill uses up that much elec- 
tricity, and more. 

By the time abundant current began to flow from the new 
station, several of the street railways were ready to use it— 
or to sell out to the Washington Water Power Company. The 
first to sell was the Ross Park line, and with the acquisition 
of this elegant bit of railway furniture the Company was 
launched on its career as owner and operator of what became 
the city’s chief street railway system—a career that lasted 
until gasoline filling stations came to pocket so much of the 
money once dropped in fare boxes that car tracks were ripped 
up in favor of municipally owned and gasoline-propelled 
buses. 

It was some years before the Washington Water Power 
Company paid dividends. Nevertheless, it went doggedly 
ahead with new construction and new propects. It extended 
residential lighting service. Through its street railway system 
it acquired Twickenham Park and converted it into an amuse- 
ment park which included as a leading attraction an outdoor 
swimming pool. To this ultramodern aquatic wonder the 
ladies and gentlemen of the social four hundred, as well as 
those of lesser station, came_to disport themselves—garbed, 
of course, with becoming modesty. 

In spite of nonexistent dividends, the Company began low- 


5 Ibid., p. 13- 
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ering rates to consumers, a practice consistently followed for 
six years as unit costs of production became lower and the 
directors acted on the theory that cheaper service meant in- 
creased demand. Both Company and stockholders had the 
kind of faith in the future which from the beginning had been 
a Spokane Falls characteristic. How could they doubt now? 
The big thing was for the Company to provide service in 
small ways as well as large. Financial rewards would come 
later. 

One of the small ways had to do with the lighting of the 
Northwest Industrial Exposition, that exciting civic enterprise 
on everyone’s mind in 1891. The huge frame structure built 
to house it was too far away from the then terminus of the 
electric lighting system to make extension of the circuit prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless, electric lighting was imperative for a 
project designed to exploit in every possible way the resources 
and advantages of life in the Inland Empire. As in the case of 
the opera company, the engineers of the Washington Water 
Power Company proved equal to the occasion. They removed 
two dynamos from the power station, belted them to a saw- 
mill engine on the Exposition grounds, and there was light! 

Progress was not easily achieved, but the Company met and. 
mastered its difficulties. By 1893 demands for current neces- 
sitated the installation of additional generators to increase 
capacity by more than a third. Of even greater importance 
was the introduction of alternating current, a change destined 
to play a major part in the development of electric service 
throughout the Empire because of the far greater distance 
electric current could now be sent. 

From the point of view of timing, the expansion was not 
altogether fortunate. When the financial panic of 1893 struck, 
demands for service fell off to a point where for the first time 
some of the Company’s generators took a vacation and the 
stockholders received a picayune dividend of three-fourths 


Seee. 
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of one percent. A movement in 1897 in the direction of 
municipal ownership of street lighting did not help matters, 
even though it fell through. Two years later, profits vanished 
entirely, and the Company was forced to default on its bonds. 
But thanks to a committee of three headed by a financier of 
parts who was also a stockholder, the Company dug itself out. 
An assessment of ten dollars per share was levied and met. 
Completely reorganized in 1899 on a sound financial basis, the 
Washington Water Power Company, with William Augustus 
White as president, was ready to capitalize fully on its varied 
investments and improvements. 

Not the least of the latter was the alternating current 
hitherto used chiefly for residential service. Electric power 
was now for the first time transmitted outside the city on a 
line running to the adjoining village of Hillyard. The publicity 
incidental to this extension of Company service brought 
prompt results in the form of a call for help from the Coeur 
d’Alenes. If power could be sent nine miles to Hillyard, why 
not a hundred miles to mines at Burke? 

Such a thing was all but unheard of. The engineering staff 
did discover, however, that a California company had oper- 
ated a line at thirty-thousand volts over a distance of seventy- 
five miles. Perhaps the Washington Water Power Company 
could operate one of double that number of volts over a 
distance of a hundred miles. The skeptics said it couldn’t, but 
the Company said it would try. After all, its business was 
Service. 

Charles P. Steinmetz came into the situation as consultant. 
The electrical wizard of Schenectady approved the blueprints 
laid before him by the Company president and the line was 
built, first with a potential of forty-five thousand volts, later 
sixty thousand. It was the second line ever know to be oper- 
ated at so high a voltage, and it was a success. 

Long-distance transmission was now an accomplished fact. 
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As from the beginning, water power was superlatively abun- 
dant from the falls at Spokane to the mouth of the river and 
going to waste in lesser streams in areas contiguous to the city. 
Local capital became increasingly available for purposes of ex- 
pansion. The market for electric service spread about in all 
directions. Small towns craved, for their streets and stores, the 
globes of soft light that would outmode the shelf arcs that 
blinded the eyes and added nothing to aesthetic appearance? 
Small farmers and big ranchers were ready to welcome the 
singing wires that brought light to homes and stables and cur- 
rent to milk the cows and operate the separators. Mines, smelt- 
ers, lumber camps and lumber mills, print shops, foundries, 
industries of every sort both large and small, were equally 
hospitable to the “juice” that spelled new methods and more 
effective machinery. Electric interurban railway lines were 
soon to be built. Eventually, a transcontinental line, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, was to be in the market for 
power to pull its trains across the Bitterroots. Spokane itself 
initiated such widespread application of electricity to everyday 
living as later to become a nationally acknowledged leader in 


the domestic use of electricity. The stage was set to make the’ 
city the electric distributing center of the Inland Empire, if not . 


of the entire Northwest. On the part of the Washington 
Water Power Company, three goals were preeminent: con- 
tinued development of water power resources; alertness in 
spotting and preparing for new demands; and, far from least, 
maintenance of the friendly public relationships that had 
characterized it from the start. 

These goals were largely met. Step by step, new hydro- 


electric stations were either constructed or purchased and — 


developed: Post Falls; Little Falls; Long Lake with its one 
hundred seventy foot high spillway dam, highest in the world 
when completed in 1915; Nine Mile; Chelan; Kalispell, The 
steam plant which the Company had operated for a time on 
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an emergency basis was disposed of, when adequate hydro- 
electric power became: available. The entire properties of a 
number of smaller companies were purchased and incorpo- 
rated into the central system. Eventually there were to be 
hookups with other leading systems—but that goes beyond 
the present story. 

In 1906 a commercial department was organized, complete 
with special manager, industrial engineer, four commercial 
representatives, four residential representatives, and an 
electric-sign specialist.® If demand for any sort of service was 
slow in developing, they developed it. If consumption of 
current varied widely at different periods during the day or 
time of year, they set to work to equalize it. Show-window 
lighting at night, they reasoned, would not only help to 
equalize the load, but would give the town a more up-and- 
coming appearance. So there was instituted a “till midnight 
burn,” a “two o’clock burn,” and an “all night burn” system 
of flat rates for sign and display lighting, the Company turn- 
ing on lights at dusk and switching them off at the time desig- 
nated. The fact that an occasional less than scrupulous cus- 
tomer was discovered using double the lamp size agreed upon 
failed to put an end to the plan. . 

Wiring after a house was built was far more expensive than 
wiring during construction; but not all homebuilders saw their 
way clear to paying even the modest cost of wiring (ten dol- 
lars and fifty cents), especially if electric lines had not yet 
reached the immediate neighborhood. To meet the situation, 
the sales department worked out with contractors and jobbers 
a cooperative plan. “Wiremen agreed to wire any and all 
houses secured on a contract for a flat fee, [the] Washington 
Water Power Company paid the contractor cash for the job,” 
and subsequently the home owner reimbursed the Company 
in easy installments. 


61, A. Lewis [Commercial Development]. 
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Arc lights set far apart in a good many residential sections 
of the forty-square-mile area of Spokane in the early nineteen 
hundreds were far from providing adequate illumination. Lack 
of tax funds and a regrettable tendency on the part of certain 
councilmen to pay political debts by providing lighting for 
their particular districts without regard to conditions else- 
where did not help matters. So the sales department thought 
up a plan. If residential customers could be prevailed upon 
to burn ten-candle-power porch lights all night at a cost of 
fifty cents per month, the situation would be at least somewhat 
improved. A campaign was inaugurated and soon a thousand 
little porch lights helped the populace find its way about after 
dark. 

The newspapers were induced to take a hand in increasing 
the home use of electricity. The Spokesman-Review began 
selling electric table lamps through annual subscriptions aug- 
mented by the sum of five cents per week, and all over town 
housewives gratefully contributed the weekly nickel that did 
away with the messy cleaning, trimming, and shining of the 
parlor lamp. Electric flatirons became popular when offered 
as premiums with subscriptions to the Chronicle. The Wash- 
ington Water Power furnished the irons and watched with 
interest the rise in the Tuesday morning peak load. 

The Company went all out for demonstration. New 
gadgets were displayed and operated in its own salesrooms and 
in store windows. If the early nineteenth century equivalents 
of gremlins caused trouble, young electrical engineers 
scotched them. “Daylight kitchens at night-time” became 
more than a slogan when trained electricians sent out by the 


sales department took down outmoded drop-cord lights and 


installed new tungsten ceiling lamps in frosted globes. If the 
household liked the innovation, the lamp became a permanent 
fixture for nine dollars and seventy-five cents, payable in in- 
stallments if the buyer so desired. Although electric ranges 


, 
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and water heaters came into use more slowly because of high- 
cost manufacture and other deterrents, the Company was by 
1920 supplying current to more electric ranges than any other 
public utility company in the United States. Spokane’s sum- 
mer temperatures frequently ran high. It would be nice to 
have a cool oven in the kitchen. Many a timid or ultra- 
conservative housewife capitulated after seeing a range oven 
topped by a bowl of garden-fresh flowers disgorge a well-. 
cooked meal. 

There were no strikes. The Company began to make 
money—too much money, some people said. Criticism of this 
sort (did not, however, make much headway in the face of 
increasingly favorable rates and the widely accepted invita- 
tion extended to consumers to invest in stock and share in 
profits. After all, the Washington Water Power Company 
was in a peculiar sense Spokane’s baby: originally organized 
by local businessmen, heavily promoted by local capital, giv- 
ing employment to many workers who liked the city and 
their jobs and lived in their own homes. 

Like all privately owned public utilities, the Washington 
Water Power Company has from time to time been under 
fire from various quarters. Spokane has owned its own water- 
works system from the start and many have thought it should 
own a hydroelectric plant. So far, such ownership has not 
come about, even though recent legislation in the state has 
tended to encourage it. | 

With the passing years the entire Pacific Northwest has 
witnessed an unparalleled hydroelectric power development. 
Local companies like the Washington Water Power Company 
have become links in far-reaching transmission chains and 
have tended to be incorporated into great corporate systems 
or holding companies. In this process, some have almost com- 
pletely lost their individual identities. In the case of the Wash- 
ington Water Power this has not yet happened. When, in the 
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spring of 1928, common stock ownership was acquired by a 
sub-holding company of the New York Electric Bond and 
Share, the fact that preferred stock remained in the hands of 
Inland Empire residents helped to perpetuate local pride and 
interest in Company affairs. What changes the development 
by Uncle Sam of unprecedented electric energy at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee on the Columbia may eventually bring 
about is anyone’s guess, although recently in the Pacific 
Northwest demands for electric power have exceeded the 
combined output of privately owned and government-owned 
generating facilities during short winter periods. Whatever 
the outcome, Spokane is an electric city. “Electric Service 
Since 1889” has made it that. 
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Tabernacle and Soap Box 


At THE Dawn of the twentieth century, political change and 
social and moral reform were in the air in the Pacific North- 
west, On the side of politics, the two-party system of Re- 
publicans versus Democrats had already been seriously jolted. 
The first jolt had come at state and county levels, where the 
rise of Grangerism was a cause of anxiety to the politicians of 
both parties. This movement had not spread as rapidly in 


Washington as in Oregon, but who knew when it might? Or, 


if not Grangerism, then some other movement of similar aim. 
Ranchers had had more than enough of selling wheat at fifty 
cents per bushel, while railroad freight rates were apparently 
based on what the traffic would bear and railroad-owned ele- 
vators made ruinous charges for storage. Grangerism offered 
a kind of agrarian brotherhood that was more or less the 
rural equivalent of an urban fraternal society, but with a more 
definite economic slant. Grangers were against monopolies, 
grasping moneylenders, avaricious middlemen. First, last, and 
always they were for lower freight rates. They were largely 
in favor of Prohibition, and they viewed the enfranchisement 
of women with friendly eye. 

As early as the nineties, Inland Empire politicians had be- 
come definitely aware of the pressures this organized brother- 
hood of the plow could bring to bear. Then along came 
Populism to strike at vested interests wherever it would hurt 
most. The new movement gathered into its fold many 
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Grangers as well as restless labor groups, small businessmen, 
and particularly in North Idaho and contiguous territory, 
mining groups interested in the free coinage of silver, With 
the fusion in 1896 of Populists and Free Silver Democrats led 
by William Jennings Bryan, this many-sided political unrest 
reached its culmination. Party allegiance reached rock bot- 
tom, and traditional two-party control was put on the skids 
not only in Washington but all over the Pacific Northwest. 
It continued to slip in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho long 
after the nation as a whole had returned to a considerable 
degree of political normalcy. In those states the insurgent 
groups, though not long in the majority, gradually forced 
through long overdue legislation, and set in motion such po- 
litical experiments as the direct primary, the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. Washington inaugurated railroad 
control by commission and passed a workmen’s compensation 
act. It was rocked by Prohibition and Equal Suffrage agita- 
tion, both of which had hard sledding, but triumphed in the 
end. Full enfranchisement for women did not arrive until 
1910, and then only after years of agitation and sporadic 
legislative action upset by adverse court decisions, which for 
a long time limited to school elections the right of women to 
vote. Prohibition became the law in 1914. | 

In this soil of experimentation and reform, the Progressivism 
of Theodore Roosevelt had readily taken root. In 1903 he was 
royally entertained in Spokane and pronounced the city 
“bully.” In 1912 he carried the State of Washington by a 
comfortable majority. In 1916, the Inland Empire, contrary 
to the trend west of the Cascades, was still sufficiently set on 
political regeneration to score a majority vote for another — 
Progressive, this time of Democratic stamp, Woodrow Wil- 
son. It was in the light of such events that a penetrating 
Washington author of later years summed up the political 
motto of the Inland Empire as “Divided We Stand!”* 


1 Blankenship, And There Were Men, Chap. I. 
P P 
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In Spokane at the dawn of the century, the pioneer epoch 
was past; the adolescent recklessness and extravagance of early 
mining years was fading out. The community began to eye the 
local political and moral situation with growing penetration 
and concern. 

It had need to do so. Since the early years of improvisation, 
when public office had necessarily been imposed upon whom- 
soever happened to be available, the city had become more 
and more deeply imbedded in the two-party rut. Mayors and 
councilmen rode into the city hall on the Democratic band 
wagon or as standard bearers of the Grand Old Party, rather 
than as public servants devoted to civic welfare. They were 
definitely for progress if by that was meant broad paved 
streets, spectacular lighting, fruit fairs and industrial exposi- 
tions, a fine new city hall—anything that proclaimed the city 
as a miracle of up-and-coming-ness. They could fight with 
the Great Northern railway over elevated grade crossings 
tending to offend the eye, and they willingly lent a hand to 
the thriving Chamber of Commerce in its perpetual struggle 
with the railroads for better rates. To do so was to fight 
foreign “interests” and advance local financial prosperity. But 
toward local millionaires, attitudes were, to say the least, in- 
gratiating, toward vice there was definitely a hands-off policy 
—drinking, gambling, and prostitution was practically uncon- 
trolled. Social welfare got scant attention, charity and related 
matters were largely left to religious organizations, to the 
hospitals? and other institutions supported by the churches, 
and to the ladies with their Benevolent Society, their W omen’s 
Exchange, their Children’s Home, and like charities. Personal 
peculation on the part of council members following the fire 


2The first to get under way was the Sacred Heart Hospital inaugurated 
by the Sisters of Providence in 1886. The Deaconess Hospital made a humbler 
beginning in the church and social service work of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. Dr. Libby performed the first operation (1896) on a kitchen table in 
the hospital’s rented quarters on Howard and Third. St. Luke’s was inaugurated 
toward the end of the century. 
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had roused widespread public ire, since profiting from dis- 
aster is apt to be regarded anywhere as the lowest form of 
graft. On the other hand, hidden graft in the form of slush 
money, railroad passes, and special favors was regarded as a 
kind of “squeeze” inherent in the transaction of public 
business. 

Since the city’s economy was not primarily industrial, labor 
had not become the problem it was in the near-by Coeur 
d’Alenes, where a condition of outright labor war had for 
some time been the rule. Population in Spokane was pre- 
dominantly native American, British-Canadian, Scandinavian 
—independent but not radical folk, middle class, and reasona- 
bly prosperous when not actually ‘wealthy, interested in their 
families, their lawns and gardens, their cozy, well-equipped 
homes, their public schools, their churches and lodges. 

Such a population may be slow to act. In Spokane, it had 
for a time been submerged by the mining influx. By the be- 
ginning of the century, however, it began to get on its social 
and moral feet, thanks not a little to the influence of religious 
and women’s organizations. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was growing in numbers and social activity; women’s 
clubs, of which there was an abundance, began to take a 
definite interest in the local political and social scene as well 
as in culture spelled with a capital “C.” “White Ribboners,” 
following the national leadership of women like Frances F. 
Willard and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, spread the gospel of 
woman suffrage and social reform along with Prohibition. 

The latter movement became sufficiently strong to place a 
candidate of the party in the mayoralty campaign. While not 
elected, the candidate won a sufficient number of votes to 
underline heavily the new forces that would soon have to be 
reckoned with in the local political situation. By 1903 a Mu- 
nicipal League had a candidate in the field. He was also 
defeated, but by a margin uncomfortably small to the eyes 


ears 
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of politicians committed to the idea of letting well enough 
alone. Three years later, a Law Enforcement League was 
able to bring about impeachment proceedings against the 
then Democratic mayor for failure to enforce Sunday closing 


_ of saloons. A Council vote of six to four quashed the im- 


peachment and brought defeat for the League, but again the 
affair was of importance as showing which way the wind was 
blowing. ) 

In 1907 a Good Citizens’ League joined with Republicans in 
electing a reform mayor, who the following year succeeded 
in enforcing Sunday closing of saloons and with them, three 
theatres of bad repute. With this, commented the city’s best- 
known early historian,’ “Spokane passed forever from a stage 
that was highly picturesque, but unsuited to an aspiring city 
of the modern mold, later to rank as a social, educational and 
amusement center of the better kind.” 

At this point, Billy Sunday arrived with his gospel of the 
“sawdust trail.” Billy had a proper name. In full it was The 
Reverend William G. Sunday; but few ever called him that. 
An ex-baseball player turned evangelist, thundering his gospel 
of the sawdust trail, he burst upon Spokane with telling effect. 
No one ever more effectively combined the language of the 
common man and the sporting world with the conventional 
phraseology of religion than this “besom of righteousness.” 


The word “trail” was as firmly planted in Western speech as 


“home” and “mother.” To a lumber jack lost in the woods, 
“to hit the trail” meant finding the way out; to the weary 
prospector, taking the road home; to the community at large, 
entering upon a new course and following it. The bare earth 
of Billy’s huge tent tabernacle was strewn with sawdust, and 
when, deserting the second-hand pulpit, the preacher acrobat 
leaned far out from his six-foot high platform and with hand 
extended invited repentant sinners to hit the sawdust trail 


8 Durham, History of the City of Spokane, I, 541. 
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with determination and resolve, the effect was electric. Men 
and women, old and young, the mildly unregenerate with 


the dissolute, pressed forward to receive Billy’s powerful 


handshake and his hearty “God bless you.” 

Billy’s gospel was as direct as it was simple: “Quit your 
cussedness; confess Christ; get busy working for him.” On a 
Sabbath day in January, 1909, ten thousand men within his 
tabernacle heard him rip into the saloon, while on the outside 
five thousand more staged a near riot in the clamor for ad- 
mission. Thousands of “conversion” cards had already been 
turned in by repentant sinners on their way through the saw- 
dust to grasp Billy’s hand. That was fine, but good works was 
the next step. By the end of the revival a hundred citizens 
were ready to charter a special train to carry them in the 
company of the evangelist to Olympia, there to present the 
Spokane County legislative delegation with a local ‘option 
petition bearing the signatures of eight thousand citizens. 

A somewhat embarrassing accompaniment of Billy’s re- 
vival was an overwhelming influx of unemployed men into the 
city. Roundabout Spokane were plenty of the foot-loose who, 
by choice or through inability to secure jobs after the finan- 
cial setback of 1907-1908, were on the lookout for winter 
quarters. Ihe benches in the tabernacle, opened as a refuge, 
served as beds for four hundred the first night, for six hun- 
dred the second, and so on until the number passed the thou- 
sand mark. In desperation the sponsoring Ministerial Associa- 
tion had to limit hospitality to free sleeping quarters for all 
comers, and breakfast for four hundred only. An appeal to the 


chief of police elicited readiness to aid; but the municipal 


housing capacity was limited to three hundred. 

‘Fortunately, the return of warm weather saved the imme- 
diate situation, but not before Spokane had won an unenvia- 
ble reputation as a meeting place for knights of the road. This 
reputation may have helped, in the following November, to 
bring about the city’s first really serious tilt with labor. 
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The group which precipitated the trouble was that violent 
and anarchistic new arrival on the labor scene, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, more often referred to by unsympa- 
thetic citizens as “The Bummery,” or the “I Won't W ork” 
offshoot of trade unionism. Its strength and spirit rested 
partly in such leaders as Eugene V. Debs* and William D. 
Haywood. The Western Federation of Miners, so powerful 
in the Coeur d’Alenes, initially regarded it with favor, but 
even that far from conservative labor union was unable very 
long to hold with I.W.W. philosophy and activities, and the 
affiliation was quickly renounced. 

Nevertheless, by gathering into its fold malcontents from 
varied sources, the .W.W. waxed strong in the Pacific North- 
west where it rapidly became the outstanding exponent of 
direct action and the class struggle. Its greatest appeal was to 
the foot-loose and migratory. In Spokane, a small member- 
ship, made up chiefly of floaters from harvest fields to lumber 
camps, in the fall of 1908 set up headquarters with the avowed 
intention of making relentless war on local labor sharks, those 
less than scrupulous employment agencies that preyed upon 
migratory labor in various ways, but principally by charging 
substantial fees for placement in seasonable jobs that not in- 
frequently vanished almost upon the worker’s arrival. When 
the local I.W.W. group engineered noisy street meetings led 
by soap-box orators, the City Council, presumably at the 
behest of the employment agencies, passed an ordnance pro- 
hibiting street speaking within the fire limits. For a time the 
meetings languished. But, unfortunately, the ordnance cut 
two ways. When the Salvation Army pointed out that its 
work was being interfered with, the Council reconsidered the 
matter and in the late summer passed a new ordnance which 
exempted the Army from its provisions. Such an ordnance, 


the I.W.W. leaders pointed out, was rank discrimination, both 


4 Debs aided in founding the I.W.W. but soon became dissatisfied with the 
organization and withdrew, though frequently defending: members from what he 
thought were unjust charges. 
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unjust and illegal. They took the matter into the courts and, 
while the lawyers wrangled, the street war was resumed. 

Meantime, large numbers of Pacific Northwest ““wobblies”’. 
made their way to a Chicago convention shouting in raucous 
chorus, “Hallelujah, ’'m a Bum!” En route, they held street 
meetings 4 la the Salvation Army, singing and passing the hat, 
and on the return trip stopped over in Missoula, Montana, to 
stage a free-speech campaign there; for like Spokane, that city 
had an obnoxious anti-street-meeting ordnance. 

The spark plug of the Missoula affair was a handsome, 
auburn-haired girl of nineteen, later dubbed by no less a per- 
son than Heywood Broun the Joan. of Arc of American labor. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn—the Gurley was her mother’s family 
name—came of good Irish stock early driven from the Em- 
erald Isle to New England, like others upon whose heads a 
price had been set for being too obviously “agin the govern- 
ment.” Father Flynn worked his way through Dartmouth, 
became a civil engineer, espoused the cause of Socialism. 
While his daughter was still growing up, he was edged out 
of the Massachusetts labor group in which he had been an 
intelligent but conservative leader by a clique for whom So- 
cialism failed to provide the direct action for which they 
lusted. Little more than a child, Elizabeth (better known to 
the public as Gurley) joined the ranks of the revolutionary 
faction. By the age of fifteen, she had already won a reputa- 
tion as a street-corner orator who preached with devastating — | 
eloquence a labor gospel as fiery and compelling as her own 
personality. | 

A reporter who happened upon one of her early appear- 
ances in Philadelphia wrote a story about it that made the 
front pages.° The meeting, he recorded, was bogged down by 
a stodgy speaker when a pretty girl, slim, broad of forehead, 


5 The account of this meeting, followed by a biographical narrative trac- 
ing the activities of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn up to 1926 appears in an article 
by Harbor Allen in The American Mercury, IX (December, 1926), 426-33. 
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and with flashing, mischievous eyes, took over. Immediately 
a crowd assembled. Corner loungers, drunks, women of the 
street, children—all stood hypnotized as phrases from Mira- 
beau, the poetry of Byron, the prose of George Eliot, and 
the social philosophy of Maxim Gorky flowed from the lips 
of the girl, who salted her impassioned tirade with flashes of 
saucy patter and pungent wit. 

For Gurley such a performance was nothing unusual. Even 
as a high school pupil she had known how to secure an audi- 
ence. Refused permission to read before the school an essay 
she had written which was far from complimentary to public 
education, she read it to an appreciative crowd on a near-by 
street. “What,” inquired the judge before whom she was 
haled, “do you know about education?” “A lot,” flashed the 
totally unabashed orator. “I’m getting it!” When it came to 
dealing with policemen, she was equally ready. She conquered 
by sheer force of youth, ridicule, and Irish wit. 

In the efficient hands of this young crusader, the Missoula | 
free-speech campaign brought results rather quickly. The 
city, its jails overflowing with unwelcome guests yanked in 
relays from their soap boxes, ingloriously gave up its attempt 
at enforcement of. its obnoxious ordnance. The victorious 
I.W.W.’s decided to move on Spokane, there to stage a repeat 
performance. In the capital city of the Inland Empire fellow 
workers were already engaged in a free-speech campaign. 
They would welcome reinforcements. Forward march! 

There were other reasons for descending on Spokane. 
There men out of work or week-ending in town could more 
easily be reached with I.W.W. propaganda than in isolated 
lumber, mining, or construction camps, where foremen often 
created difficulties. Moreover, there was the matter of the 
hated hiring halls. Finally, winter was coming on, and the 
men of Gurley’s army, along with others of their ilk, had to 
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hole up somewhere, and chances of shelter were better in 
town than on the open road. 

On the day of their release from jail in Missoula, the 
].W.W.’s held a final series of street meetings. Then, when 
night fell, they stormed back to the jail demanding hospitality 
for one more night. Missoula bade them a relieved good-by 
when they finally set out for Spokane via boxcar and “side 
door Pullman.” 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn was the natural choice for leader- 
ship of the expedition. She could talk, she could also write. 
If editors of the crusading army’s newssheet were jailed, she 
would be perfectly capable of taking over. She was fearless, 
a born leader, and an excellent strategist as well. As the Mis- 
soula crusaders got under way with Gurley as their Joan, 
word was sent to I.W.W.’s throughout the Pacific Northwest 
to join them. 

Into Spokane swarmed a noisy, tatterdemalion horde. When 
the speaking began, demonstrators were thrown into jail at 
the rate of more than a hundred per night; but every day 
more recruits arrived to take their places. Many were sincere 
and gallant fighters in what they took to be an almost holy 
cause; all were hard-bitten, and steadfast in the face of vi- 
tuperation and danger. They led the police a merry chase. No 
sooner did the officers of the law break up a meeting on one 
corner than a street meeting sprouted somewhere else. Streams 
of icy water from a hose had only temporary effect. Such 
measures sent both demonstrators and jeering onlookers scur- 
rying, but scarcely was that accomplished when the hose cart — 
had to be hurried to another location. Meanwhile Gurley — 
was everywhere—a lithe and dashing figure in open-neck 
blouse, red tie, and broad sombrero. She stood in no fear of 
policemen. Why should she? All they could do was arrest 
her, and that didn’t hurt. It had happened to her before and 
she knew. She laughed in the officers’ faces, joked with them. 
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They weren't a bad lot. They only did what they had to do. 
On the whole she was sorry for them. 

Soon, city and county jails became inadequate to house the 
champions of free speech who, when incarcerated, made night 
hideous with their singing, shouting, and jeering. Fisticufts 
between street orators and police were not unknown and ring- 
leaders were said to have been given sweatbox treatment by 
jailers. Fort Wright furnished accommodations for some of 
those taken into custody, and finally an abandoned school 
building was put into use for the rest. Those sentenced for 
thirty days must either work on the rock pile or exist on bread 
and water. When most of the schoolhouse prisoners chose 
the latter, the injustice and inhumanity of “Barbarous Spo- 
kane” made headlines in the International Socialist Review: 
“Four hundred men and women of the ranks of labor, [using 
the weapons of] passive resistance, [lay] on the bare floor in 


a jail, slowly starving; their emaciated bodies . . . try to rise 
after thirty days of torture, . . . no bed, no blankets, . . . ice- 
cold cells.’””® 


The Independent, nationally known liberal weekly, investi- 
gated “Barbarous Spokane.’ The reports, it stated, were dis- 
torted. Actually, food was adequate, but the prisoners had 
gone on a hunger strike; when required to cut their own wood 
or go cold, they had chosen cold; the I.W.W.’s had not been 
denied the right of free speech, inasmuch as the mayor had 
offered the use of side streets or a readily accessible vacant 
lot. Free speech, the editorial concluded, was a right to be 
exercised under reasonable restrictions. 

Gurley and her friends could not agree to any such inter- 
pretation of Constitutional privilege. She was finally arrested; 


6 Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s personal report on the affair may be found in 
the International Socialist Review, December, 1909, pp. 483-87. 

7“Barbarous Spokane,” The Independent, LXVI (February 1o, I9IO), 330- 
31. An editorial inspired by the fulminations of the International Socialist 
Review. 
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but being a woman, and a sprightly, witty, and clever one to 
boot, was treated leniently and released on what was an- 
nounced as a promise not again to violate the ordnance. 

| After a further month of continuous trouble, Gurley was 
rearresteth, together with four other leaders, this time on 
conspiracy charges. In justice court Gurley was convicted 
and sentenced to three months in the county jail. She did not 
serve her term, however. For one thing, she had too many 
sympathizers, even among some who had little liking for her 
cause. Reporters particularly were amused and won over. She 
was still scarcely more than a girl. Why persecute her? Others 
thought the ordnance a rather silly one. Spokane’s streets were 
broad enough to prevent any traffic tie-up. Why not let the 
invaders talk themselves out? It would relieve their pent-up 
emotions and hurt no one. Gurley’s case was appealed and a 
verdict of not guilty was returned, though a male coworker 
was not so fortunate. 

When nearly three months had passed, the free-speech 
crusade more or less petered out. The city was tired of it, and 
citizens fed wp with its cost. On their part, the pilgrims of 
labor became acutely aware of the early Inland Empire spring 
summoning them to Hallelujah choruses about open fires 
under the firs and pines—or even jobs in field or forest. By 
March, city authorities were ready to agree to the demands of 
the invaders to the extent of granting freedom of assemblage, 
the right to print and sell I. W. W. literature and to rent 
quarters in the city without consequent intimidation by land- 
lords. They also agreed to the gradual release of prisoners. 
The ultimate outcome was repeal of what many thoughtful 
citizens had come to think was an ill-advised ordnance. 

As for labor’s Joan of Arc, the impending arrival of a son 
put a temporary end to strenuous campaigning. Gurley re- 
turned East to live alone with her child in a shabby section 
of the Bronx. Her Missoula husband had not proved to be a 
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congenial helpmate, she explained, so. she had divorced him. 
The Pacific Northwest saw her no more, though for long 
years she was headlined in various places where Eastern labor 
fought by means of the strike or through the courts. Spokane 
had definitely lost its first feminine crusader, but another was 
coming up, this time more nearly home-grown. That is another 
story. 


Coma 
15 


“That Woman!” 


May Arkwricut Hutron was Spokane’s other feminine cru- 
sader. Unlike Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, she did not arrive from 
the Atlantic coast but from the mining camps of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, where, in the early eighties, as she liked to relate, she 
had disembarked from “the hurricane deck of a Cayuse” to 
woo fortune as a cook. Concerning events prior to her arrival 
there and her marriage to Levi (far better known as Al) 
Hutton, locomotive engineer, she had little to say. 

She had been born May Arkwright in the coal-mining area 
of Ohio, and there, as the unrecorded child of an itinerant 
backwoods preacher, she had elbowed her way to belligerent 
young womanhood. Al Hutton had also spent an unsatisfac- 
tory youth, though a perfectly proper one. An orphan, he had 
been reared on an Iowa farm by a hard-working and not very 
sympathetic uncle. How the rebellious young woman and 
the steady young man made connections in the Coeur 
d’Alenes is a colorful tale. 

Though the ceremony that joined them for better or for 
worse was considerably less spectacular than that of Dutch 
Jake Goetz, it was distinctly mining camp style. The beam- 
ing and more than ample bride took her vows garbed in light 
blue plush designed princess style by the best dressmaker in 

1The story of May Arkwright Hutton as told here and in the following 


chapter has been abridged from the author’s unpublished biography of 
Mrs. Hutton. 
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Wardner, Idaho. Guests arrived on foot, on horseback, in the 
cab of a locomotive. Presents flooded in from ex-boarders. 
There was plenty of fun, and a feast prepared by the prospec- 
tive bride’s own hands. The only mishap of the evening befell 
May’s bridesmaid. Without having planned in advance to do 
so, she had said ‘“‘Yes” that very day to an urgent suitor, and 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the presence 
of an honest-to-goodness preacher, she had entered matrimony 
as the second bride of the evening. At supper, in her excite- 
ment, she upset a bowl of oyster soup in her lap. Under the 
circumstances, the accident was readily understood by the 
other wedding guests. 

After the wedding, the Huttons moved to Wallace, a little 
further up the Coeur d’Alene River. There, as the wife of a 
railroad engineer piloting ore trains between Wallace and 
Burke, through the deep cafion studded with silver mines, the 
new Mrs. Hutton settled down as a respectable housewife. 
In May’s career as a mining camp cook only the aura of re- 
spectability had been lacking. The men over whose coffee and 
doughnuts she presided with Irish wit and crude kindliness 
knew that beneath her sloppy calico lay not only a heart of 
gold but a basic sense of decency. Wallace was a step upward 
on the social scale; but such efforts as Al Hutton’s wife made 
to live up to her new social status were not successful. Her 
very looks were against her. She was huge, she was homely. 
She was strident, uncouth, and given to strong language. And 
the clothes she wore! The kaleidoscopic costumes in which she 
walked the street of an afternoon and the gowns in which she 
appeared bare-necked and bosomy at evening affairs shocked 
the wives and daughters of mine owners, engineers, and super- 
intendents who constituted Wallace’s polite society. From 
the first, May was “that woman”—not to say “that awful 
woman!” 

Nor was her reputation enhanced by her friendly associa- 
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tion with the representatives of “radical” labor. For them the 
two-room Hutton home on the hillside above the tracks be- 
came a rendezvous. It was not alone the juiciness of May’s 
blueberry pies that won them. Equally it was her whole- 
hearted sympathy for those who considered themselves the 
slaves of labor cruelly exploited in the Coeur d’Alenes by the 
barons of wealth. 

May had come naturally by her concern for exploited labor. 
As girlhood guide, companion, and housekeeper for a blind 
old grandfather interested in all the “isms” of his day, her 
education after but three years in school had: been largely 
confined to listening with him to the village-square evangelism 
of every wandering disciple of new economic and political 
theory that came to their Mahoning County community, and 
to the subsequent cracker-box discussions at the grocery store. 

During a short-lived marriage in her youth, she had been 
plunged into the inequities and growing unrest attendant upon 
monopolistic control of Ohio coal mining. Her trip to the 
Coeur d’Alenes had been made in the company of forty 
Kyles Corners coal miners rebelling against poor wages and 
bad working conditions. Altogether, May’s had been a back- 
ground well calculated to breed resentment and militancy not 
only in the affairs of labor, but in politics and economic and 
social causes generally. 

Quiet Al did not share her extravagant radicalism. But ulti- 
mately he, as well as she, was drawn into the Coeur d’ Alene 
labor war of the nineties,” he unwittingly, she out of generous 
and loudly proclaimed sympathy. When one day the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan mine was blown up, it was Al Hutton who at 
gunpoint unwillingly piloted a freight train loaded with dyna- 
mite and clamorous miners to Wardner, scene of the explosion. 

2 Detailed accounts of the struggle appear in U. S. Industrial Commission, 


“Report on the Relations of Capital and Labor . . . in the Mining Industry,” 
and also in Congress of the US., 56th Cong., rst Sess! H. R. Report No. 1999. 
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May for her part became the indignant chronicler of the 
event and of its sequel, in the course of which almost a thou- 
sand men, including Al Hutton, were rounded up and thrown 
into a stockade known to Coeur d’Alene history as “the bull 
pen: 

May’s book, for her narrative was published as such, caught 
on like wildfire. A confused jumble of invective, dime novel 
narrative, wit and oratory, The Coeur d’Alenes, a Tale of the 
Modern Inquisition in Idaho, sold eight thousand copies. This 
feat was accomplished largely through the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners at whose convention the author was presented _ 
with appropriate acclaim. The volume is long since a collec- 
tor’s item; but it remained on the market a sufficient length 
of time to give the author a reputation hard to live down when 
later she entered upon life in Spokane. 

May Arkwright Hutton was not only a vehement friend of 
union labor; from girlhood she had been an equally vehement 
advocate of votes for women. Back in Ohio, budding politi- 
cian William McKinley had one day placed a patronizing 
hand. on the head of the little girl leading the blind grandfather 
and expressed the hope that when this lassie grew up she 
might live an emancipated woman in an enlightened age of 
equal suffrage. This was the one story of her childhood May 
told willingly. In fact, she lost no opportunity to repeat it. 
When, in Idaho, McKinley’s pious hope became reality in 
1896, Al Hutton’s wife was jubilant. Now she was an emanci- 
pated woman in very truth. The law had made her so. 

Like everybody else, the Huttons invested in holes in the 
mountain sides euphemistically known as “prospects,” con- 
vinced that one day the holes would become paying mines. 
The prospect in which Al and May became most deeply 
interested was The Hercules, so dubbed from a can of giant 
powder. The other owners were a grocer and his school- 
teacher sister, a barber, a milkman, and several others who 
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held fractional shares. Into this venture of ‘“‘the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker” was poured for years all 
the money the group could save, scrape together, or borrow. 
Into it also went months and years of labor, for they worked 
the prospect themselves. 

Occasionally the round of drudgery was punctuated by a 
moment of wild excitement when someone struck a likely 
lead. With his pockets full of ore, down he came to the Hut- 
ton cottage on a Saturday evening to spread out his samples 
on the bed in the front room. There the partners gazed and 
gloated and May made a flour-marked trail as she dashed in 
and out from her pie and biscuit-making in the kitchen. 

As each new lead was vigorously pursued, -the Hercules 
tunnel grew “crookeder than a cow’s hind leg,” and the part- 
ners leaner of purse. Then one day something really happened. 
It was in 1901. Gus, the big milkman, was gloomily pecking 
away at the rocky wall when his pick brought down a shower 
of what appeared to be white ashes but turned out to be the 
pay streak so long sought. The prospect hole was metamor- 
phosed into a mine. 

When assays revealed the vein to be extraordinarily rich, 
the partners were flooded with offers to buy; but they were 
canny. [hey determined to develop The Hercules themselves, 
even though the way to profitable production was sure to be 
difficult in a territory that was by this time largely in the 
hands of absent capitalists and corporations who owned 
smelters and had what appeared to be a strangle hold on other 
necessities. 

These fears were well founded; sufficiently so to confirm 
May in her hatred of entrenched wealth. But the grocer, the — 
barber, the milkman, and the others hung on and won out. 
By 1902 The Hercules began to pay. For the Huttons, a 
modest first dividend of seven hundred and fifty dollars rose 
sixteen years later to a peak of over five hundred thousand. 
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They moved from their two-room cabin on the Wallace hill- 
side to a comfortable house on a corner lot in the town itself. 
May acquired a hired girl, became an avid student of Shake- 
speare, and papered her “study” with personal notes and 
critical comments on her book. If guests were expected, the 
big dining-room table was spread with damask and loaded 
with silver and cut glass; but when the door-bell rang it was 
May herself who emerged from the kitchen to answer it, arms 
floured to the elbow, her expansive person bisected by the 
strings of a voluminous kitchen apron. She loved a cookstove 
and what it could be made to produce. Why conceal the fact? 

After dinner, May watched or occasionally joined in a shell 
game on a corner of the dining-room table, that being Al’s 
idea of a pleasant evening at home. Outside the four walls of 
home, lodge doors were those most invitingly open. When 
Elks or Masons put on a dance, the Huttons were pretty sure 
to be on hand, Al in a modest business suit, his spouse re- 
splendent in the latest mode as interpreted in ruffles and 
flounces and dandelion tones. As Lady Bountiful, May was 
also a regular attendant at church fairs and charity bazaars. 
There, as elsewhere, her raiment was regularly the occasion 
for lifted eyebrows and many a whispered “My dear, did you 
notice!” on the part of the good ladies who endured rather 
than rejoiced in her presence. 

May was far too astute not to be aware of her status in the 
town of Wallace, but it worried her not a whit. Why waste 
time on afternoon whist and tea when all about lay a world 
of social injustice and political chicanery crying for reform? 
She preferred to spend her time reading, attending national 
equal suffrage and labor conventions and local political rallies. 
Or she entertained in her own home any crusader who would 
come—men like Clarence Darrow and William E. Borah, 
women like Carrie Chapman Catt touring the Northwest in 
the interest of suffrage. 
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A poetess was also fair prey for Hutton hospitality. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, whose Poems of Passion occupied an ex- 
alted position in May’s esteem, was once captured for a recep- 
tion and tea appropriately brought to the attention of the 
local press. Mrs. Wilcox’s verses, and those of many another 
popular bard, snuggled cozily in May’s voluminous scrap- 
books among excerpts from the radical labor press, suffrage 
news, and May’s own frequent ventures into rime. For the 
Elks in convention assembled in Wallace she had written: 

At eve the antlered elk came down 
From each surrounding hill, 
And from the purling mountain streams 


Each one would drink his fill. 


And though the forest now is dead 
And muddied each pure rill, 

The Elk of this, our latter day, 
Still often drink their fill! 


And this was her appeal to the Attorney General of the 
United States, delivered by the beaming author herself at a 
big labor convention: 


Chief expounder of legal lore, 

We ask you our cause to advocate. 
Lawmakers and others of the law 

Do not our intricate worth forget. 
Equip our industry as others are named 

With an officer in the Cabinet. 


Al Hutton’s wife also ran for public office. “You know,” 
was her ingratiating approach to county delegates of her 
acquaintance, “that being a woman I don’t stand the ghost of 


a show in the Democratic county convention to get the 


nomination for state legislator, but do give me your vote on 
the first ballot—just to let folks know a woman counts for 
something politically in Shoshone County. Afterwards switch 
to anybody you please.” 
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Obliging delegates did as requested, and considerably to 
their own astonishment found that May had won the nomina- 
tion. Not only that. In the ensuing campaign she was all but 
elected. How? The would-be state Congresswoman was 

laconic: “Just like any man. I gave away cigars—and hustled.” 

Such was the woman who arrived in Spokane in 1907, 
leaving with open regret the enlightened state of Idaho where 
- women could vote, but consoled by the thought of what she 
might accomplish for the emancipation of Washington 
women. 

While Al supervised the erection of the Hutton Block on 
a business corner, his wife hurried East to visit with the Dar- 
row family in Chicago and to buy the “luxuriant” appoint- 
ments for the top floor “apartments” where she and Al were 
to live. Apartments were something new in Spokane, and on 
her return May made the most of the fact when talking to 
reporters, who from the start found her excellent copy and 
took pains to quote her verbatim. Al, she added, would have 
equally “luxuriant” quarters in the Hutton Block: expensively 
furnished offices in which he would preside over their invest- 
ments in Spokane real estate and participate in the manage- 
ment of The Hercules mine. 

“Don’t make a holy show of yourself,” was Al’s good- 
natured advice to his devoted but in every way superabundant 
life partner. Nevertheless, in no time at all May Arkwright 
Hutton was a town character. No amount of hard work had 
ever diminished the amount of flesh she carried on her great 
frame, nor did she care to diminish it by plain living. Courting 
gentility through restraint in costume never entered her head. 
Daily, with a chauffeur at the wheel, she rode forth to market 
or on errands of mercy or social battle in a scarlet Thomas 
Flyer as noticeable as a fire wagon. As she sat gaudily capari- 
soned in a tiger-striped coat and yellow satin shirtwaist, with 
tidal waves of ostrich plumes billowing from hat to shoulder, 
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she was pointed out to newcomers with a relish rivaling that 
accorded the foaming falls—at least by the male population. 
With the ladies it was different. Anxiously striving to divest 
the city of its mining camp aroma, they definitely frowned 
upon such crudeness as a blot on community culture. 

Their gibes had small effect on May. Mostly, she ignored 
them; but she could strike back if occasion demanded. One — 
such occasion arose at a reception in the Hutton apartments 
for one of the causes in which May had immediately inter- 
ested herself. “Oh, my dear,” gurgled a socially aspiring — 
acquaintance of mining camp days, “do you remember how 
once you used to do our washing for us?” “Sure,” retorted 
her hostess, “and that you never paid the bill.” 

May was for the underdog. Her interest in the girls who 
found their way into the recently established Crittenton 
Home for unwed mothers soon landed her on the governing 
board. There her methods were at times as upsetting to the 
other ladies of the Board as they were unique and practical. 
So the girls in the Home needed husbands! Well, then, she 
would find husbands. Roundabout there must be plenty of 
dependable men, preferably lonely ranchers, who would be 
glad to marry girls whose only crime was that they had made 
a youthful mistake—and to take the baby along with the 
bride. When a carefully supervised courtship in which May 
acted as matrimonial agent brought desired results, she pro- 
vided trousseau, clergyman, and a proper wedding in the 
Hutton apartments. 

The Crittenton Home was but one of May Arkwright — 


Hutton’s charitable interests. She was soon concerned with — 


the Children’s Home to which both she and Al contributed 

generously. She helped lift the mortgage on the Spokane . 
Women’s Club Cottage—and got the reputation of being a 
tactless member with a propensity for stirring up trouble. Her 
name topped the list for the Afro-American Women’s Char- — 
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ity Home. She invested in a shoestore—and the wags reported 
she bought and gave away enough shoes to keep the store in 
business. Thanksgiving and turkey dinners cooked by May 
herself went out from the Hutton kitchen to a long list of 


needy families. Human derelicts of any description unfail- 


ingly got a hearing, and frequently a handout. Stranded 
chorus girls and indigent vaudeville performers found their 


- way as unerringly to the Hutton Block as needy miners did 


to Dutch Jake’s basement. In many respects the owner of the 
gambling resort and the mistress of the Hutton Block stood 
on common ground. Both heartily subscribed to the senti- 
ments expressed in a sign decorating the bar of Jimmie Durkin, 
gentleman saloonkeeper: 


If children need shoes 
Don’t buy booze. 


Jimmie, it may be recorded in passing, once offered to let 
the pastor of a local church decorate the saloon windows with 
whatever signs he wished. The minister had told his congre- 
gation he would like to do just that, and Jimmie’s reply had 
been, “Go ahead. I’ll foot the bill.”” When the curtains went 
up on a phalanx of signs and decorative extras decrying the 
business carried on within, it was to a packed crowd. For the 
three weeks during which the display remained in place, 
Jimmie did an excellent business, and when a reporter called 
up the somewhat outmaneuvered clergyman, the latter re- 
treated with good grace: “Jimmie Durkin,” said he, “is a man 
of his word.” Highly pleased, Jimmie immortalized the 
preacher’s retort by having it spelled out on the tiled floor of 
the entrance to his place of business. Later it was carved on 
the tombstone Jimmie prepared in advance for his interment 
in Greenwood cemetery. 

But to return to the mistress of the Hutton Block. Her 
happiest recreation was theatre-going. She loved the theatre 
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in its every aspect. Road show, vaudeville, grand opera, or 
Shakespeare—whatever came along, May Arkwright Hutton 
was there to enjoy it, sitting in the most expensive box and 
dressed in her finest if the affair happened to be in the Audi- 
torium Theatre. That box drew all eyes. Once, according to 
rumor, David Warfield, starring in The Music Master, almost 
missed his lines when, glancing upward at a tragic moment, 
he caught sight of the mountainous lady in baby blue gown, 
black lace mantilla, and remarkable pink and blue plumed 
headgear, who hung over the box rail sobbing audibly. 

Upon Henrietta Crosman’s arrival as a star straight from 
Broadway, Al Hutton’s wife was in her element. Miss Cros- 
man was known to be a suffragist, and May, by that time presi- 
dent of the local equal suffrage association, entertained with a 
box party and a reception for three hundred guests. At the the- 
atre, the Hutton box and two others bore decorations includ- 
ing a more than life-size portrait of another famous suffrage 
leader, a banner exhorting “Votes for Women,” and a yellow 
transparency that glowed with a similar appeal when the 
house lights were turned off. 

“My first hobby is the suffrage question,” had been May’s 
immediate announcement upon arriving in Spokane. Before 
coming, she had followed with a keen sense of outrage the 
later vicissitudes of the movement in the state of Washington 
so distressfully long drawn out. Beginning in the 1850’s, and 
intermittently thereafter, bills permitting women to vote on 
any and all questions had been presented in the territorial 
legislature. Some had become law, only to be rescinded by 
court decisions. Thus, in 1881, the right of suffrage extended 
to the women was enjoyed by them during several elections 
before the law was declared unconstitutional as exceeding the 
powers of the territorial legislature. Later, in connection with 
the adoption of the state constitution, a suffrage proposition 
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was defeated by popular vote. A similar amendment was voted 
down in 1898. Meantime, national leaders like Susan B. An- 
thony and live-wire Oregon editor and suffragist Abigail 
Scott Duniway had periodically toured the state or appeared 
before the legislature. May had met and traveled with them 
and at the conventions she made a point of attending had 
eagerly absorbed campaign techniques and platform methods. 
Once in Idaho she had been among those accompanying Mrs. 
Duniway on a pilgrimage to the Idaho state capitol when 
suffrage was an issue there. Aflame with enthusiasm, she de- 
termined to become a leader herself, translating their methods 
| into her own idiom. 
| In Spokane the opportunity soon came. The best-organized 
| state movement yet was under way. It was guided by Emma 
|. Smith DeVoe, paid national organizer from Illinois, who also 
| acted in the capacity of president of a rejuvenated Washing- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association with headquarters in Seattle. 

May saw herself heading up the campaign east of the moun- 
| tains. | 
| She had known Mrs. DeVoe in Idaho, and at first sup- 
| ported her in Washington with tongue, pen, and cash. But 
presently the traditional East-West rivalry awoke. Even more 
effective in causing trouble were the violently opposed per- 
sonalities of the two women. Like most of the campaign lead- 
ers both national and state, Mrs. Devoe was cultured, well- 
educated, and committed to a program of education, 
dignified persuasion, and well-organized pressure on the state 
legislature looking toward submission to the voters of a consti- 
tutional amendment. To this program May gave willing lip 
service; but her suggestions for carrying it out tended to meet 
with a polite but frigid reception in Seattle. Also her well- 
meant initial activities. Her proposals were put down as 
stunts; they shrieked personal publicity. 

For a time May ignored the snubs, continued her financial 
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support of the state organization, and joined with its leaders 
in maintaining a suffrage lobby with headquarters in an 
Olympia mansion. This adventure she enjoyed to the full. 
It was something to write home about, and there was nothing 
May loved better than to write. The lobby, she reported to the 
Spokane press, mixed sweet reasonableness and feminine ap- 
peal with the cleverest of legislative tactics. The ladies attended 
the combined inaugural ball and housewarming at the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion en masse, but 

Out from the secret recesses of Saratogas and suit cases we 
brought forth our finest apparel and brightest jewels to bedeck 
our most charming member for the conquest of the .. . chairman 
[of the legislative committee responsible for reporting out the 
proposed constitutional amendment]. 

The attack on this important gentleman was most successful 
for, 


Ere the hour for the guests to depart from this long to be remem- 
bered occasion, the gentleman acknowledged that he believed he 
had been mistaken, and if the ladies really wanted to vote, he was 
willing they should. 

His conversion was complete: “When the committee met, he 
reversed his [original] decision, signed the majority report, - 
talked for the bill on the floor of the House, and voted for it.” 

Passage of the bill by the House was responsible, wrote 
May, for great elation on the part of some members of the 
lobby, “but the old warhorses knew bills had been passed be- 
fore .. . by one branch of the legislature only to be killed 
by another.” 

So the lobby went to work again, indignantly refused subtle 
attempts to buy them off, and emerged triumphant. Submis- 
sion of the amendment to the electorate was approved by the 
Legislature, and the ladies returned triumphantly to kitchens 
and parlors to continue the fight from the home base. 

At once, West-Side cohorts, headed by Mrs. DeVoe, began 
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planning the dignified campaign previously agreed upon: 
platform appearances by the state chairman and others chosen 
by the executive committee, distribution of suffrage literature, 

personal appeals by interested women to husbands, sweet- 
hearts, and male voters generally. It had often been said that 
Washington women did not want the vote. The state suffrage 
association believed it could prove the contrary. 

Mrs. DeVoe was appointed manager of the state-wide cam- 
paign. May had no hand in the arrangements. Not unnaturally, 
she was furious. So that was it: “foreigners” and coast women 
were to be the “whole thing.” Mrs. DeVoe was a foreigner, 
since she hailed from the Middle West and represented the 
ideas of the national organization with headquarters far re- 
moved from the Far West. Eastern Washington women had 
been deliberately shut out, not only from the campaign but 
also from the leadership coveted by May. It was rank injustice. 

In June, 1909, the year of the Alaska~Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in Seattle, the Washington Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion was to meet in that city just ahead of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. May’s strategy was soon in 
working order. It was simple. Get enough new members to 
outvote the West Side; have the Suffrage Special bearing 
national officers from the East and an entourage of berib- 
boned delegates stop over in Spokane; entertain them to the 
limit. 

“Prize trip to the Exposition!” anounced posters liberally 
sprinkled throughout Spokane. “To be given to the first 
young lady or young man who secures 50 members for the 
Spokane Equal Suffrage Association. Contest ends June 1o. 
Cards for solicitation at 319 Hutton Block.” 

The local branch of the state association with May as presi- 
dent grew by leaps and bounds; but May saw to it that dues 
to the state organization were prudently withheld until just 
before the Seattle meeting. She was taking no risk of pre- 
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convention objection to her methods with possible blackball- 
ing of the Spokane delegates as a result. 

The reception accorded the Suffrage Special when it ar- 
rived in Spokane was impressive. The Chamber of Commerce, 
of which Al was a member, contributed five hundred dollars 
for the affair. Automobiles, far less commonplace than now, 
bore the visitors about the city. They were given the privi- 
leges of the best club, were banqueted in the Hall of the Doges 
in the recently erected and already famous Davenport Hotel. 
They appeared at an evening mass meeting. At the banquet, 
the Mayor presented Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, national presi- 
dent, with a gavel contrived of wood from three suffrage 
states and bound with Idaho silver. “When you call the con- 
vention to order with it,” he declaimed, “may it be like the 
shot heard round the world.” 

According to schedule, the state suffrage convention con- 
vened in Seattle just ahead of the national. And there was May 
Arkwright Hutton heading a Spokane delegation of fifty! 
Not only that; she reported a paid-up Spokane membership of 
four hundred. 

The convention refused to seat the Spokane delegates. 
When, led by Mrs. Hutton and David C. Coates, Spokane - 
publisher and labor leader, the rejected delegation demanded 
the reason, the Chairman of the credentials committee obliged. 
The methods used in Spokane to secure members had been so 
reprehensible, she reported, that the dues withheld until two 
days before the convention had been rejected. Padding was 
suspected. “Go home and clean house,” was the gist of 
her advice. ‘““Then come back next year and there will be 
seats for you.” 7 

Pandemonium ensued. While Mrs. DeVoe alternately 
wielded her gavel and wrung her hands in despair, someone 
telephoned the police. Two responded; but according to one 
newspaper, “After contemplating the expanse of moving mil- 
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linery and hearing the Babylon of voices . . . [they] retired, 
content to attend to the business of maintaining order on the 
streets.” The “guest” status finally thrown as a sop to the 
fifty delegates from Spokane was scornfully rejected. They 
marched across the street to a hall hired by their feminine 
leader and there organized a rump convention with May in 
the chair. 

When the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion convened a day or two later, both factions demanded 
seats. In this dilemma the Association pronounced what an 
interested press reported as a “Solomon’s judgment.” They 
seated both groups but allowed neither to vote. 

The convention at an end, May called in the reporters to 
announce that “My name hasn’t spelled defeat yet,” and went 
home to organize an independent Washington Political Equal- 
ity League with headquarters in the Hutton Block and her- 
self as president. In that capacity she entertained at dinner 
the following day two hundred members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and, to a toast to “The men,” responded with a 
hearty “God bless ’em!” The press reported that she wore a 
pale blue gown with dainty draperies. 

The story of the suffrage campaign put on in eastern Wash- 
ington by the new League is largely a tale of May Arkwright 
Hutton’s exploits. At once, she employed in the name of the 
League a Denver newspaper woman to help with publicity. 
Though she would probably not have admitted it, May some- 
times felt the need of a ghost writer. In the present instance, 
Minnie J. Reynolds, the lady of her choice, was an outsider 
of course, but not a real foreigner like Mrs. DeVoe, since she 
came from Colorado, a Western state and one already within 
the suffrage fold. “Mrs. Hutton says” was pleasantly flattering 
in print, but May had a growing awareness of the merriment 
concealed behind the poker faces of reporters wont faith- 
fully to record her verbal lapses. No fool, she was also in- 
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creasingly aware that her hodgepodge tale of the Coeur 
d’Alene labor war was anything but a literary asset. In fact, 
she was soon to be industriously engaged in buying up copies 
to get it off the market. 

From the moment of the new publicist’s arrival, local editors 
were bombarded with suffrage news and contributed articles. 
Had Jim Hill of railway fame opened his mouth to say that 
modern women would do well to emulate their grandmothers 
who saved thirty dollars per month by doing without tele- 
phones and going personally to market? Possibly Jim held 
stock in street railways instead of telephones. Did the papers 
report that Boston women had no desire to vote? That was 
like them. When visiting the East, May herself had noticed 
that the ladies of the Bay City did not know there were other 
places on earth where women were equally cultured even 
though holding contrary opinions. 

Miss Reynolds did her best, but the President of the League 
continued to wander into print on her own. A Seattle clergy- 
man given to sensational methods must have been suffering, 
she wrote, from an attack of “noter-itis” when he asserted that 
feminine adherents of suffrage were afflicted with ““male-itis.”” 
The fashionable “tube skirt” and “risky gown foisted upon 
the gentler sex by mere man” should be boycotted, declared 
May. “Women should refuse to buy the audacious, venture- 
some, undress contraptions which prevent . . . taking a for- 
ward stride literally and figuratively.” 

The President of the Washington Political Equality League 
found other avenues of publicity. In a local celebration she 
rode through the streets on a float, personating “Woman” and 
companioned by two denizens of the zoo, one in chains, the 
other obviously lacking in mental equipment. “Criminals and 
idiots can’t vote, and neither can women,” was the gist of the 
legend emblazoned on the float. 

She wrote a campaign song: 
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Put on your new auto bonnet, 

With the rhododendrons on it,* 
While I crank up Chalmers for the fray, 
And we'll spin the country over 

In the big red Rover, 
Hustling votes for election day. 

Spin the country over the President of the League and her 
chosen companions did. Stopping at schools, churches, grange 
halls, or wherever opportunity offered, they sang and made 
speeches. May appeared in person at the annual convention of 
the State Federation of Labor, where she did a good job of 
lining up the labor vote. Having helped bake eighty cherry 
pies for the Grand Army of the Republic Encampment—May 
was an artist with pies—she made a stump speech to the effect 
that the men in blue were surely too chivalrous to refuse the 
modest request of the ladies to visit the polls. 

Her most brilliant scheme centered in the public schools. 
She had previously given prizes for the best essays on suffrage, 
but the new idea went much further. On Arbor Day next, 
school grounds all over the United States would burgeon 
with Susan B. Anthony oaks bearing the legend “Defeat Is Im- 
possible!” In each instance there would be an appropriate 
ceremony, with school children singing the national suffrage 
anthem as the tree was set out. Spokane would put on the first 
show. This would be elaborately written up and photo- 
graphed for the coming National American Woman Suffrage 
convention in Washington, D. C. There the display would set 


off a country-wide chain reaction and provide Spokane with 


ever-welcome publicity. 

May unfolded her plan to the principal of the new north 
side high school. The principal took it to the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Board was unimpressed; they dodged the issue by 
postponing action. But May was far too persistent to be balked 


4The rhododendron is the Washington state flower. 
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by delay and polite excuses. As usual when temporarily 
thwarted, she betook herself to the local press, whose re- 
porters seized upon the affair with alacrity and wrote it up 
tongue-in-cheek. The town laughed, the Board continued to 
stall, and May was obliged to depart for the nation’s capital 
with the issue still unsettled, though by no means dropped. A 
local League committee kept up the pressure. Time, however, 
was of the essence. The first Susan B. Anthony oak, ordered 
well in advance, lay waiting. Something had to be done in a 
hurry if the planting ceremony was to take place on Arbor 
Day as scheduled and publicized through the national gather- 
ing toward which the Political League president was speeding. 
When the Board of Education remained obdurate, the Com- 
mittee turned to Spokane College. There the oak was set out 
only one day behind schedule, a monument to its placard, 
‘Defeat Is Impossible!” 

In the fall of 1910, the Washington state equal suffrage 
_ amendment was passed by a handsome majority. Many or- 
ganizations besides May Arkwright Hutton’s League were 
responsible: the Washington Equal Suffrage Association, Col- 
lege Women’s Suffrage Clubs, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the churches had all contributed generously. - 
The campaign over, some of these organizations went out of 
business. But not the Washington Political Equality League 
with headquarters in the Hutton Block. Transformed into a 
Non-Partisan League with May Arkwright Hutton still at the 
head, it began at once to look for and find new worlds to con- 
quer. 
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PROPONENTS of equal suffrage had frequently argued that the 
entrance of women into politics would have a salutary effect. 
For a time, at least, the political history of Washington appears 
to have borne out this argument. A recent historian has noted 
that the state legislature of 1911, the first to convene after 
women became voters, was the best in the state’s history.t To 
what extent feminine influence and votes were responsible for 
the simultaneous renovation of Spokane city government it 
would be hard to determine. But at any rate, once the city had 
turned over a new leaf, women undeniably wrote upon it. 

In. 1911, Spokane began operating under a non-partisan 
commission. [hat form of government had originated in Gal- 
veston after the great flood. There, a commission functioning 
as a disaster relief agency had done so outstandingly well that 
the citizens decided to abandon party government in favor of 
the new plan. Two or three other cities had followed suit, and 
late in 1909 Spokane’s mayor had appointed a citizens’ com- 
mittee to frame proposals for a new type of city government 
embodying the commission idea. Public opinion was behind 
him, and the efforts of a frightened city council to prevent the 
drafting of a new charter by a committee of freeholders 
elected by the voters came to naught. So did efforts to prevent 
adoption of the charter. Good government was at last seen to 
be as important as broad streets, fine homes, railroads, and a 
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erowing reputation as a center of hydroelectric development. 

Five commissioners from the field of fifty-two whose names 
appeared on a preferential ballot were elected simultaneously 
with the adoption of the charter. Among the commissioners 
were a preacher and a labor leader, David C. Coates, who had 
seconded May Arkwright Hutton’s efforts at east side recog- 
nition in the Seattle equal suffrage convention. The preacher 
was the florid, two-fisted man of the cloth nominated by 
Dutch Jake Goetz to preach his funeral sermon, the Reverend 
W. J. Hindley. 

When the commissioners met to organize as a sort of board 
of directors, Hindley was chosen chairman and commissioner 
in charge of the Department of Public Affairs. As chairman, 
he also functioned as mayor, a circumstance which, combined 
with his ministerial background, afforded him more publicity 
than might otherwise have been the case. It also made him an 
easy target for criticism. However, the seven-year pastor of 
Pilgrim Congregational Church had been in the habit of deal- 
ing frankly in the pulpit with explosive issues. Leaving the’ 
pulpit for the city hall was but changing from one fighting 
stage to another. 

The city suddenly found itself in a new kind of limelight. 
It was no longer ““Barbarous Spokane.” National publications 
discovered good copy in the varied experiments it was trying 
out all at once: commission government, the preferential ballot 


adopted from Australia, the oath of non-partisanship required — | 


of candidates for the commissionership, and a number of 
others. The American City headlined the municipal laboratory 
where everything was tested from pills to paving materials to 
make sure there was no finagling with the public health or the 
public pocketbook. Editorial articles and newspaper comment 
called attention to The Official Gazette issued weekly from 
the city hall, a publication through whose statistics-filled 
pages any citizen could, if he would, keep tab on city projects 
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and business transactions. It was also noted that positions in 
the city hall other than that of commissioner were under civil 
service, and that for jobs in private enterprises there had been 
inaugurated by Commissioner Coates a free employment 
bureau, the need for which had been pointed up by the earlier 
].W.W. free-speech campaign. 

Public inprovements forged ahead. Outstanding among 
them was a magnificent concrete bridge spanning the river at 
Monroe Street, just below the falls. There had been Monroe 
Street bridges before—two of them. The first was a swayback 
affair of wood and the second none too substantial. Now the 
job was to be done right—by the Department of Public 
Works instead of by a contractor, and constructed after the 
design of the former city engineer. Said to be the biggest con- 
crete span then in existence, the bridge was successfully com- 
pleted and made engineering hegiiitiy The figures were, 
and are, impressive: a center arch two hundred ipa eighty-one 
feet in length rising a hundred and thirty-five feet from water 
to floor at normal flow; a total concrete bridge length of seven 
hundred and eighty feet supplemented by generous ap- 
proaches. A still beautiful bridge, broad and well lighted, its 
loveliness is marred only by the steel railway trestle cutting the 
sky above it at a sharp angle. W hat with the towering arches 
of another concrete bridge spanning the deep ravine of Hang- 
man Creek, and less spectacular but highly utilitarian struc- 
tures for rail and vehicular traffic, Spokane was*not long in 
earning for itself a proud place among “the bridge cities of the 
world”; so reported the Spokesman-Review. 

Another milestone in municipal history was the inaugura- 
tion of a Park Board. There were already a number of parks, 
for the most part privately donated and not very well man- 
aged. The time had come for better things, and with a board 
whose members served for ten-year terms those better things 
began to happen. Thanks to businesslike management and far- 
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seeing policies removed from politics, hundreds of wooded 
acres on sightly eminences, in rock-bolstered ravines and along 
the lower river gorge, together with playground and other 
recreational areas, were over the years to put the wide out- 
doors within easy reach of every family in Spokane. 

The new municipal broom swept clean. In two years The 
Literary Digest reported a “contractors’ ring” broken, with 
forty percent saving in the cost of public improvements; a 
reduced tax levy; forty saloons forced out of business; vice 
driven to cover. Mayor Hindley, it continued, could boast 
that “Not a street or an alley [remains] in.the city where a 
ten-year-old girl [can] see anything, other than perhaps a 
drunken man, that will... cause a blush.’” 

As Commissioner of Public Welfare, Mayor Hindley was 
not content to do a job of civic housecleaning and let it go 
at that. Social service institutions publicly managed or looking 
to the city for financial aid required investigation and, in some 
cases, supervision and advice; he would appoint a City Chari- 
ties Commission to take over the job. 

It was inevitable that the mayor, looking abeut in search of 
suitable personnel for such a commission, should light upon 
May Arkwright Hutton. Who, to a greater degree than she, 
combined good horse sense with a warm heart? At Mayor 
Hindley’s request she became a member of the Commission. 
At election time her doubts had been considerable about the 


eficiency of a preacher as a man of affairs. If she had voted — | 


for him at all on the long preferential ballot, it had undoubt- 
edly been as second or third choice and with tongue in cheek. 
Coates had been her favorite candidate. She was openly dis- 
appointed that though elected as a city commissioner he had 
not been offered by his fellow-commissioners the chair of 
honor as mayor; but you couldn’t have everything your own 


#“Miunisters Who Run Cities,” Literary Digest, XLVII, 948. 
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way in public affairs. She would serve under any mayor if the 
job offered an opportunity for social service. © 

From the outset, the Charities Commission was under fire— 
from institutions whose management was unbusinesslike or 
whose toes were soon stepped on in one way or another, from 
the good people of church and lodge and club who couldn’t 
see why their pet charities should be screened; from city or 
county officials under pressure from friends or doubtful social 
agencies. To such criticisms, the new Charity Commission’s 
answer was, “Get the facts,” and at that May proved as com- 
petent as a well-trained detective, though not as subtle. Her 
methods emphasized surprise. If the Women’s Club Day 
Nursery or the Salvation Army lodging house or. the county 
poor farm was up for consideration, she listened to the 
opinions of the many. Then, a committee of one, not infre- 
quently self-appointed, she set forth. Unannounced, she 
knocked at the door of the institution that was asking funds 
from the city. Once within, she blew through the place like a 
whirlwind. She beat down excuses, flung open closed doors, 
raised a tremendous dust. Like her housekeeping in boarding- 
house days, there was no puttering about with gloves and a 
soft mop. Rather, a straightaway attack with suds and a 
broom. She huffed and she puffed. But her firsthand report to 
the Charities Commission, and like enough to the press, was 
apt to be conclusive. | 

The Women’s Club Day Nursery was a case in point. May 
was a member of the Club and a liberal contributor. But why 
let sentiment stand in the way of common sense? Look what 
the parents of a lot of those children were earning! Why, 
asked May, encourage them to “pull the city’s leg?” Let them 
shoulder their own responsibilities as they should. 

There was also the matter of a matron for‘the city jail. 
When the Women’s Club battled with the commissioners to 
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force such an appointment, May joined the fight and the 
Labor Council backed her up. First, however, she set her foot 
down hard on an offer from certain society women to officiate 
as matrons a week at a time on a rotating schedule. What did 
they know about dealing with wayward women and girls? 
They would be worse than useless, and they would be de- 
priving a competent woman of a job. The city didn’t need 
volunteers. Spokane City Commissioners could find the funds 
to pay the salary of a qualified matron if they wanted to. 

The funds were found. May had a way of making it very 
uncomfortable for officials who stalled on what she had de- 
cided was desirable action. 

The boundaries of institutional care and welfare work in 
city and county often overlapped. Whether or not the Board 
of County Commissioners voluntarily invited May Ark- 
wright Hutton to meet with them to discuss a new building at 
the county poor farm, she was present at the discussion. First, 
however, she organized a pilgrimage to the farm, taking pains 
to include among the pilgrims a representative of the local 
Democratic Club, of which she was an enthusiastic member, 
and other influential citizens, taxpayers, and representatives 
of the press. } 

“The minute that woman set out for the poor farm,” ex- 
ploded one of the County Commissioners, “I knew it meant 
trouble.” | 

He was right. The guardians of the county purse were > 
forced to provide funds for the new building. Not, however, 
before the irate Commissioner received through the press a 
retort as tart as May’s famous cherry pies: 

You might tell the Commissioner that he can spend to better ad- 
vantage the time for which the taxpayers fork over to hin’ $8.50 


per day than in watching to see me leave town—or encouraging 
the petticoat contingent in his office to watch for him! 
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| Periodically, May engaged in a battle royal with the mayor, 
__ whose appointee she was. Both enjoyed a good fight and no 
__ tears were shed. Grinned the mayor when his militant Charity 
Commissioner’s first term was up: “There is no love lost be- 


_ tween us. I have had my share of public roasting. But Id 


have to look a long time to find a more useful person for the 
job. I’m inviting her to stay.” 

. Stay May Arkwright Hutton did, to go on joyfully break- 
ing a lance for the public good as she saw it. Meantime, she 
never lost sight of political affairs. As a voter, how could she? 
All her life she had been a Democrat. During the early Free 
Silver campaign under Bryan she had deserted the Democratic 
regulars. In later years the progressivism of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt might have wooed, if not actually won her, had not 
- an unfortunate remark attributed to the doughty Colonel 
_ been given wide publicity before he found out how politically 
important women had become in the Far West. Only twice 
should a lady’s name appear in public, he had said; when she 
married and when she died. That was enough for May. From 
that time on Roosevelt and his Bull Moose Party were ana- 
thema. William Jennings Bryan was the only true Progressive. 
She was for him, first, last, and always. 

In the Inland Empire, politics during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 ran true to form in so far as “Divided We 
Stand” expressed the prevailing situation. Progressivism had 
split both leading parties, and the East Side—-West Side fight 
was as always an important feature. _ 

Since the adoption of the suffrage amendment, the president 
of the Spokane Non-Partisan League had made it her business 
to keep careful tab on the activities and reactions of state 
legislators and state officials in connection with pending legis- 
lation or the enforcement of laws already on the statute books. 
She visited Olympia while the legislature was in session, and 
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state institutions whenever she felt like it—but particularly © 
if their administration was under fire. To old-line Democratic — 
politicians and ward heelers she was a thorn in the flesh. They 
disliked her heartily, but the feminine vote could not be | 
ignored. Egged on by her, the ladies of the Non-Partisan — 
League had invaded the county convention and the primaries | 
to spill the political beans all over the place. There was Mrs. © 
Kuns. When in the convention she observed some of the male — 
delegates stuffing the ballot box, she had no more sense than J 
to speak up and tell the world what was ‘going on. Mrs. — 
Hutton, announcing her personal candidacy for representa- — 
tive to the state legislature, said pointedly that if elected she | 
would pay her own expenses and accept no salary. She could | 
live as cheaply at Olympia as at home and would be happy © 
to give sixty days of a lifetime to representing home folks. Nor | 
would anybody need to maintain an expensive lobby to influ- | 
ence her. She would vote as she thought best. | 

When the time for the state Democratic convention ar- _ 
rived, May Arkwright Hutton and several other women dele- | 
gates bought tickets for Walla Walla with great satisfaction. — 
On the train, May extended the privileges of her drawing- | 
room to the others; and in Walla Walla she shared her spacious 
hotel quarters with them because, as she was careful to explain, | 
there was “no room in the inn.” | 

She was unperturbed when word was passed around that — 
“May Arkwright Hutton is buying her gang.” Who were the © 
faultfinders, she retorted, to hint at graft when because of the | 
prevailing unit rule it took sixty-nine delegates from Spokane | 
County to cast one vote that a single delegate could just as well — 
take care of? As managed, the Convention was nothing but _ 
political high jinks. She was quite willing to pay her own | 
expenses to this biennial Democratic rodeo, but—catch her 
contributing to delegation expenses as a whole! “Let the men 
who favor this extravagant system fork up for it. I won’t,” aq 


- 2 
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was her emphatic reply to heads of the delegation busy seek- 
ing contributions. 

Carefully typed and paw in her valise was a speech ithe 
had been written as an “eloquent tribute to my two guiding — 


_ stars, Democracy and Equal Suffrage.” Her followers agreed 


it was downright mean of the convention officials to give her 
no opportunity to deliver all of it, but an obliging home press 
printed the most telling passages: 

Every seaman and officer sailing under the flag of true democracy 
will have a sweetheart in every port to wish him bon voyage and 
welcome him home; nor will his welcome be the siren song of the 
wanton that wrecked the barque and maimed the lives of the 
early mariners, but the dulcet tones of the queen of his heart and 
home—wife, mother, sweetheart, co-workers fortified with a 
power that equals his own, waving aloft the emblem of personal 
liberty, the ballot, beckoning him to the safe haven of Democracy. 

The Convention was a highly confused gathering, torn to 
shreds by factional pulling and hauling. At one point a 
stampede for William Jennings Bryan was attempted. But in 
spite of May’s admiration for “that greatest living American,” 
she held her group of women delegates in line behind the 
leader of the Spokane delegation, who, against all reason, 
plague take him, was for “Champ” Clark. But if you were 
going to be a successful politician, May reasoned, you had 
to go along with the team, at least part of the time. 

In the end the Convention plumped for Clark. May went 
home in disgust, considerably mollified, however, by her 
success in getting herself appointed as a member of the state 
delegation to the forthcoming national convention in Balti- 
more. She hated being instructed to vote for a candidate she . 
did not want, but go she would. In fact, she had boldly de- | 
manded the honor as her due. It would be something for the 
state of Washington to send what might turn out to be the first 
woman delegate to a Democratic national convention. Back 
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in Spokane, she was undoubtedly pleased to accept as a per- 
sonal tribute the parody on the Democratic “Houn’ Dog” 
campaign song composed by loyal friends: 
The people all o’ this here town, 
They gotta quit kickin’ our gal aroun’. 
We don’t care if she isn’t thin, 
The suffrage fight she sure did win. 

The full story of Washington’s woman delegate as re- 
vealed through the Baltimore press is too lengthy for these — 
pages.® ‘here was the episode of her laundry. Hot and sticky ~ | 
after the long journey, May disrobed, and having laundered 
her intimate garments in the wash basin, hung them out to the — 
public gaze from the window of the swank place where she 
had registered. Objection was immediately made to the dis- 
play. It was not customary thus to expose 

Customary nothing! blazed May. She had rented that room, 
hadn’t she—incidentally, for an outrageous sum. Windows 
went with rooms as far as she knew. Air and sunshine were 
free. She’d leave her washing right where it was or know 
the reason why. 

Reporters dogged her footsteps, whittling pencils in antici- 
pation. They were not disappointed. Yes, she said, she had 
always been a suffragist. But, laying a plump and bejeweled 
finger on a reporter’s arm, “I’m not militant, you know. We 
Western women don’t have to be militant. The men out © 
West are too nice. All we have to say is we want something | 
and we get it. Why, if I told you all about the West you’d — 
want to take the next train and go out there yourself.” 

“A. big, motherly person,” her interlocutors noted. “Calls § 
herself fat . . . astonishing headgear . . . displays gold hatpin | 
... took the gold from her own mine with her own hands... 
admits being worth $2,000,000.00 in her own right . . . will 
stump Ohio for suffrage this fall . . . if women had had some- 


* Spokane papers also did their part! 
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thing to say about planning this convention, would have been 
more comfortable... wouldn’t have to pay five cents for ice- 
water... would have had electric fans to help in awful heat 
. . . Republicans of last half century had allowed greed of 


gain to chloroform conscience of people into compliance with 


corporate demands... finest husband on earth... stuck on 
him dina burt dropaiMrs,’ and call her May Arkwright 
Huttons.< .” 


Outside convention walls, the woman delegate from Wash- 
ington spoke at length and with no restraint. Within, it was 
different. About all she had a chance to do was to act as 
temporary chairman of the delegation during six roll calls, and 
respond each time with “Washington, fourteen for Clark.” 

Socially, May’s life was full. Concerning the breakfasts and 
tea parties, the banquets, and the charming contacts with Mrs. 
Perry Belmont and Mrs. Bryan she took pains to see that the 
home papers were kept well informed. 

Meantime the convention dragged along day after day in 
devastating heat. “Men going out to smoke have almost rubbed 
all the buttons off the back of my dress,” she complained. 
Still she stuck to her post. “May Arkwright Hutton left the 
Convention hall at midnight to retire,’ ran a Baltimore news 
item, “and if the ballot is taken before her alarm clock sounds, 
her vote will be adequately cared for under the unit rule.” 

At long last the deadlock had to be broken and it became 
possible to forget about instructions. “Get the Spokane boys 
and girls together and ascertain their sentiments relative to a 
presidential candidate,” May wired a Democratic henchman 
at home. Spokane, came the reply, was overwhelmingly in 
favor of Bryan; but in the end the perspiring Spokane dele- 
gate had to join the state group in switching to Bryan’s own 
substitute candidate, Woodrow Wilson. 

In November, the college president from Princeton was 


elected President of the United States and May Arkwright 
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Hutton, freed from the rigor and duties of the Democratic 
campaign, settled down in Spokane to take up her less spec- 
tacular duties as housewife, member of the Charity Commis- 
sion, public monitor, universal suffragist, and poet of occasion. 

Fifty-two, tired and ailing, she sought medical advice with 
ill-concealed reluctance and no idea whatsoever of turning 
over to another her position of leadership. Rest, fewer pork 
roasts, not so many cherry pies—so said the doctors. May 
showed them the door. Their prescriptions were as outra- 
geous as their fees. Did they think they could treat her like a 
sickly child? They could go hang, was the purport of her 
farewell remarks. Strong language had never been taboo in 
May’s vocabulary when occasion demanded. 

While flouting medical advice, she was in these days in- 
creasingly willing to give heed to a tactful dressmaker. At 
least she didn’t prescribe a diet or try to rid her customer of 


superfluous flesh; her job was to conceal it. “Stout Women | 


Told How to Be Dressy” read the headline of a column 
pasted in May’s scrapbook. Softer colors and longer lines 
were, however, mere palliatives. Nothing could give May 
Arkwright Hutton a really refined appearance. She had al- 
ways been homely and coarse of feature and the years had not 
helped. “Gee, what a mug for a Pierce Arrow,” muttered a 
fascinated newsboy as he watched a chauffeur ease into her 
open car the well-upholstered lady with chin all but disap- 
pearing in rolls of flesh. : 
Two years after the Baltimore episode the Huttons moved 
into a new home more appropriate for advancing years and 


well-established wealth than a downtown business block. From. 


a south hill terrace in Rockwood, its plate glass windows and 
broad veranda overlooked the valley of the Spokane where 
hundreds of orchards now bloomed along the Apple Way in 
spring. Beyond the orchards rose Baldy (Mount Spokane), 


: 
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deep blue in summer, in winter snow-crowned against the 
northern horizon. The house was big; spacious enough to re- 
quire a small retinue of help—not “servants,” for May hated 
and avoided that word as a blot on a democratic vocabulary. 
There was a man to look after the kitchen garden and the 
cow. The latter was kept on the place so that there would 
always be plenty of cream when the mistress resorted to the 
kitchen to superintend the ice-cream freezer or churn a pat 
of butter. Two girls wiped the dust from the heavy carved 
furniture and made the beds bedecked with drawn-work 
counterpanes; a chauffeur shared the huge family table, which 
was loaded with cut glass and heavy silver. May sat many 
hours at her desk wielding a pen grown less acrimonious than 
of yore, or drove about in a great car looking after the wel- 
fare of her numerous proteégés old and young. With suffrage 
an accomplished fact and a decent municipal government well 
established in the city hall, there yet remained plenty of 
worthy causes in which a wealthy woman could take an 
active part, and May seldom overlooked one unless illness 
interfered. Her communications to the press ran the gamut 
from uniforms for school girls as a means of eliminating class 
distinctions to the world peace longed for by a country drift- 
ing toward World War I. 

In spite of her bold front, May Arkwright Hutton was 
living on borrowed time. She no longer scoffed at doctors; 
she tried everything from sassafras tea and patent nostrums to 
Divine Healing and Christian Science, and back again to the 
prescriptions of licensed physicians; but nothing helped. Dia- 
betes slowed her footsteps, and more and more frequently 
brought her to her huge mahogany bed. Yet she never gave up. 

“Look at those pipestems,” she remarked to a reporter one 
day as she eyed her emaciated’ “underpinnings” after a par- 
ticularly painful illness from which she was recuperating. 
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“Look at them! I don’t know how I’m going to ramble around 
on them. But so far they seem to hold, so I guess I can 
manage.” 

She did to the extent of launching a Spokane organization 
for world peace and occupying a box at the Liberty Theatre 
during the opening night and for several nights following. 
The theatre was hers—hers and Al’s. They had just bought 
it. All over town huge posters announced the appearance of 
Mrs. Leslie Carter in The Heart of Maryland, and a male 
quartette singing as an entre-acte May Arkwright Hutton’s 
recently penned “The Song of a Soldier Boy” set to the music 
of “Just before the Battle, Mother.” The song, a plea for 
world peace, would be on sale in the theatre at twenty-five 
cents per copy, proceeds to go to the Children’s Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium. 

Some months later, seated in an invalid chair, May wel- 
comed at a lawn fete a thousand members of the Washington 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. To the strains of a man- 
dolin orchestra, the guests were ushered to a table emblazoned 
‘Women for Peace,” there to sign a resolution commending 
President Wilson for his neutral stand in a world at war. 
The affair was a last public gesture. One morning early, life | 
flickered out. The day the Methodist minister conducted the 
funeral service in the great drawing room with the plate glass 
windows, young girls with babies in their arms, rough miners, 
derelicts, and unfortunates stood wedged in the crowd on the 
lawn. Many followed the hearse to the cemetery where the 
woman who had taken May’s place as president of the local 
Democratic Club released from a basket above the open grave ~ 
to soar away into the blue a pigeon—white dove of peace. 
Drama to the last! May would have loved it. 

Alone and lonely in the big house, Al Hutton was left to 
use as he would most of the accumulated millions and to find 
a way for their final disposition. He too had an abiding con- 
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cern for those to whom fortune had been unkind—especially 
orphans. Had he not been an orphan himself? He soon worked 
out his plan. A few miles up the Spokane Valley between the 
irrigated orchard tracts and the foothills he purchased a farm. 
On its three hundred and twenty rolling acres he built barns, 
granary, and a group of friendly, gabled cottages arranged 
about an ample lawn, the whole to be known as the Hutton 
Settlement. On a white painted post he swung the bell of his 
old locomotive. There it still swings and rings—not to set 
the echoes clamoring across a narrow mountain gorge, but to 
call a flock of children from sleep or work or play to well- 
spread tables or to start them down the road to a rural school. 

For its time and place, the Settlement was unique—one of 
the early substitutes for the old-fashioned lock-step, insti- 
tutionalized orphanage. Al’s cottages were to be homes. In 
each was to live a small group of children mothered and di- 
rected by a kindly woman, as in a real home where everybody 
helped and everyone old enough had his job in kitchen, dairy, 
barn, or field. No starched “matrons” for Al’s orphans. 
Mothers. The lack of a father he made it his job to supply 
personally. From the hour when in his own arms he carried 
the first child across a Settlement threshold he was “Dad” to 
all of them. 

In Fairmont Cemetery at the edge of a bluff above the 
Spokane River rises a shaft of rose pink granite. It is in- 
scribed “Hutton” and overlooks two footstones marked “Levi 
W. Hutton 1860-1928” and “May A. Hutton 1860-1915.” 
But Spokane likes to point the way to the farm up the valley, 
where boys and girls continue to spill from friendly cottages 
at the sound of an old locomotive bell. That, most folks think, 
is a finer monument. 


17 
Ready, Go! 


SPOKANE’S DEVELOPMENT, as seen by one of its best-known 
citizens,’ falls into four epochs: pioneer days; wide open town; 
service center; industrial center. All overlap; but in general 
it may be said that the narratives of the present book come 
mainly under the first two headings, while providing a spring- 
board into the growth yet to come after the boys came back 
along “the long, long trail a-winding”—a trail put into verse, 


be it known, by a Spokane poet and columnist, Stoddard King. 7 


As the book ends, the still youthful municipality is well 
launched on its service era. It has become a transportation 
center, a jobbing, marketing, and shopping center for the 
entire Inland Empire, a materials center exporting the prod- 
ucts of mine, forest, and field to the manufacturers and con- 


sumers of the East and Middle West and, in a small way, to 


lands across the sea. It is a publishing center, from whose 
presses emerge the most widely read daily in the area, as well 
as farm journals that reach into all nooks and crannies of the 
Empire; a health center supplying hospitalization and medical 
care to an equally wide region; a city of churches; of varied 
social and charitable agencies of which the Hutton Settlement 
is but one; a city boasting a well-housed and up-to-date public 
school system and opportunity for advanced education 
through privately supported colleges within or neighboring 
its own boundaries, and state institutions of higher learning 
easily accessible. 


Benjamin H. Kizer. 
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Many significant stories have had to be left out, or at best, 
merely hinted at; among them, the tale of the forests and the 
story of the development of the Spokane valley through 
irrigation into a land of blooming fruit trees sprinkled with 
small villages bearing such hopeful and come-hither names 
as Opportunity. 

All these are matters for another book, as is also the city’s 
plunge headfirst into a suddenly expanded industrial era 
brought about by the exigencies of World War II and pow- 
ered by the white coal of electricity. The book will be a 
lengthy one, strewn as in the present instance, with the names 
of men and women unique of character or original of mind, 
or both, and touched with an independent spirit. It will also 
be filled with colorful incident. For though the folk who 
today walk Spokane’s sunlit streets are predominantly home 
loving, home owning and in many ways middle class con- 
servative, the city has never been a stodgy one. It still has a 
way with it that is different. It sends “Bundles to Congress- 
men,” when the national lawmakers appear to be leaning too 
far in the direction of federal philanthropy.’ It starts a Henry 
J. Kaiser, hardware clerk, on his amazing and unpredictable 
business career, and sends an Eric Johnston to New York, to 
Washington, D. C., and to Moscow as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and later to Hollywood as tsar 
of the film industry. It boasts a college graduate and successful 
investment broker, who takes his vacation playing clown in a 
circus; an ex-Chronicle newsboy, Bing Crosby, on the radio, 
a Gothic cathedral set on a hill; a people predominantly 
housed in one-family dwellings privately owned; no slums and 
no tenements; an efficient public library headed by a woman, 
flying farmers who arrive in their own planes. There will be 
plenty to write about. 


2“Bundles to Congressmen” was an idea thought up by a Spokane Club 
known as “The Round Table.” 


A modern approach to Spokane. 


Aerial view of the city. 
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King, Stoddard, 258 
Kingston, 151 

Kizer, Benjamin H., 2587 
Klein, J. P., 169, 170 
Klickitat region, 697 
Knox, Bob, 124 

Knuth, Louisa, 168 
Kootenai Indians, 52 
Kootenai Pelly, 53 
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Kootenai region, 15, 80 
Kuns, Mrs., 250 


Labor, 185-86; Coeur d’Alene labor. 


war, 225-27; see also Industrial 
Workers of the World 
Lake Creek, 128 
Lapwai, Idaho, 25, 30, 38 
Latah Creek, see Hangman Creek 
Law and Order League, 171 
Lewers, John Lee, 45 
Lewis and Clark, 527, 70 
Lewis, William S., 517 
Lewiston, 707, 99 
Lewiston hill, 100 
Libby, Dr., 2137 
Libby, Isaac Chase, 135 
Libby, Mrs. Isaac Chase, 135 
Liberty Lake, 63 
Lichtenstadter, Sam, 179 
Lincoln County, 78 © 
Little Falls, 206 
Little Spokane River, 3-22, 5271, 56 
Long Lake, 206 
Lower Spokanes, 517, 67 


McCroskey, J. Houston, 957 

rn Archibald, 24, 25, 26, 
38, 41, 4 

MeDonald. Mrs. Archibald, 25, 38 

McDonald, Finan, 8, 9, 18 

McDougall, Duncan, 12, 13 

McKee, Ruth Karr, 247, 34 

McKenzie, “Perpetual Motion,” 12 

McKinley, William, 227 

McLoughlin, John, 21, 72 

McTavish, John George, 10, 12, 13 

Madison, James, 12 

Mahoning County, Ohio, 226 

Mansfield, Richard, 192 

Masterson, Henry, 105, 114, 119 

Matheny, N. W., 99, 100, 101, 109 

Maxwell, Henry, 39 

Mayo, Frank, 191 

Meek, Joe, 73 

Middle Spokanes, 51, 54, 68 

Mines and mining, 77, 80; Coeur 
d’Alenes, 150-60, 225-27; see also 
Gold, early discoveries 

Missions and missionaries: Catholic, 


26-27, 29, 49, 555 56, T12, 124, 137- 
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41; Protestant, 
106, 113 
Missoula, Mont., 218 ff. 
Moar, John, 79 
Monroe St. bridge, 245 
Montour, clerk, 10 
Moses, Chief, 123 
Mountains, see names, ¢.g., 
Cascade Mountains 
Bitterroot range 
Mullan, Idaho, 159 
Mullan, John, 57, 74 f., 128 
Mullan Road, 57, 74f., 78, 98, 152, 
155 
Murray, camp, 152 ff. passim, 169 


23-50, 55-56, 104, 


Newspapers, 127-29, 147-48 

Nez Percé Indians, 20, 25, 30, 55, 59, 
61, 64, 65, 111 f., 137 

Nez Percé reservation, 58 

Nine Mile, 206 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 98, 101, 
102, 100, 114, 119, 126, kev meu, 
142, 145 ff., 149, 151, 160, 163, 182, 
183 


Ogden, Peter Skene, 41 

Okanogan country, 81, 179 

Okanogan River, 57 

Olympia, 77, 142, 216, 236, 249 

Oregon, 39, 41, 74, 212 

Oregon Mission, 25; see also Tshima- 
kain 

Oregon Trail, 36, 43, 69, 73 

Orofino, 80 

O’Rourke, Phil, 156 ff. 

Owens, Francis B., 79 


Pacific Northwest, 16, 212 

Palouse region, 3, 39, 60, 69”, 70, 
71, 80, 81, 88, 90, 92 f., 94, 98, 188 

Parker, Samuel, 21 

Pelly, Kootenai, 53 

Pendleton, Ore., 80 

Pend Oreille Indians, 517, 61 

Pend Oreille, Lake, 100, 160 

Peone, Baptiste, 137 ff. 

Peone Prairie, 49, 1377, 138, 140 

Perry, E. P., 1437 

Pierce, E. D., 150 

Pillet, clerk, 10 

Pinkney City, 76, 77 
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Pioneer life, 85-93 

Pittwood, Edward, 135 

Plant, Antoine, 75, 79, 80 

Political unrest, 1890-1916, 211-12, 
249 

Politics, local, 213-15; women in, 
249-53 

Portland, Ore., 98, 103, 146, 182 

Post Falls, 57, 206 

Post, Frederic, 108 f., 114, 118 f., 147, 
194; family, 108, 112, 119 

Printing press, first, 30 

Pritchard, Andrew J., 150, 151, 153 

Pritchard’s Creek, 150 

Privett, Cy and Andy, 93 

Public library, 162, 259 

Pullman, 92, 136, 188 

Putnam, Katie, 191 


Railroads, see Northern Pacific 
Railroad; Transportation 

Rathdrum, 57, 122, 151 

Ravalli, Father, 1517 

Red-Handed Mike, 132 

Red River, or Red River Settlement 
(Winnipeg), 26, 52, 53 

Reynolds, Minnie J., 239, 240 

Rima, L. W., 114 

Ritzville, 92, 145 

Rockwood, 254 

Rodney Morris School, 133, 134-35 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 212, 249 

Ross, Alexander, 12, 14, 17, 19, 52 


Saltese, Chief, 113 

Scholasticate of Mount St. Michaels, 
1407 : 

Schools and colleges, 105, 106-7, 
1207, 129-31, 133, 134-35, 187-88; 
Indian, 29, 31, 54-55, 106 

Scranton, S. R., 97 ff., 102 

Shaw, Anna Howard, 214, 238 

Shawpatin (Snake) River, 9 

Sheets, Till, 109 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, 113 

Shoshone County, Idaho, 150, 230 

Shoshone, Idaho, 78 

Simpson, Sir George, 21, 52, 55 

Sinclair party, 57 

Sin-ho-man-naish Indians (salmon- 
trout people), 51 

Sioux Indians, 103 


Skeet-ko-mish nation, 527 

Skeet-shoo river and lake, 5272, 194 

Smith, Mrs. A. T., 39 

Smith, Edwin A., 95 

Snake Indians, 12 

Snake River, 3, 9, 70, 78, 99, 100 

Snake River region, 15, 57 

Sod busters, 85-96 

Spalding, Henry Harmon, 25, 46, 
49, 56, 100 


_ Spangle, town, 92, 129 


Spokane, city, 51-52; 177-259; name, 
127-28; chartered as city, 178; 
“Mining capital of U. S.,” 181-82; 
government by commission, 243- 
46 

Spokane College, 135-36 

Spokane County, 75 ff., 131; county 
seat war, 142 ff., 162 

Spokane Falls, 69-176 passim; early 
history, 97-114, 120-21, 125; in- 
corporated, 149; mining boom, 
160-63; fire, 164-67, 200-201 ; 

Spokane Garry, see Garry, Spokane 

Spokane House, trading post, 8 ff., 
26, 7s 72;,90 

Spokane Indians, 5-6, 7, 9, 16-19, 
20-68 passim, 89, 98, 103-13 passim, 
137 ff.; see also Big Head, Chief, 
Garry, Spokane; Illim-Spokaneé, 
Chief; Indian wars; Missions and 
missionaries 

Spokane, Mount (Baldy) ,-254 

Spokane Reservation, 58 ff., 67 

Spokane River, 7, 9, 39, 52%, 57) 65, 
70, 71, 76, 97 

Spokane valley, 57, 99 ff., 127, 183, 
184, 259 

“Spokein,” 
128 

Sprague Avenue, 114 

Sprague, town, 145 

Stanley, Paul Mix, 41, 45, 48 

Steinmetz, Charles P., 205 

Steptoe, Colonel, 60, 61 

Steptoe Butte, 92 

Stevens County, 77, 78, 130, 131 

Stevens, Isaac I., 48, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
74, 75, 128 

Stock-raising, 72, 78-84, 90 

Strap-iron railway, 98, 117-18 

Sullivan, Con, 157 


“Spokain,” “Spoken,” 
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Sunday, William G. (Billy Sunday), 
215 
Symons, Thomas W., 527 


Tarbell, Ida, 175 

Theatre, see Auditorium Theatre; 
and see under Entertainment 

Thompson, David, 8, 194 

Thompson Falls, 151, 153, 154 

Transportation, development of, 14- 
15, 74, 89, 98-99; strap-iron rail- 
way, 98, 117-18; street railways, 
177, 199, 203; see also Northern 
Pacific Railroad; Walla Walla- 
Colville Trail 

Tshimakain, 23-50, 98 

Tshimakain Creek, 57 

Twickenham Park, 199, 203 


University of Spokane Falls, 136-37 
Upper Spokanes, 5172, 54, 56 


Vancouver, 64, 103 
Vaughn, Hank, 123, 132 
Villard, Henry, ror, 146, 149 


LValilatou, 25 62d 2 Side a2 hed 35, 
38, 43, 50, 73 

Weaitsburg, 108 

Walker, Abigail, 41, 45 

Walker, Cyrus Hamlin, 23 

Walker, Elkanah, 23 ff. 

Walker, John Richardson, 46 

Walker, Mary Richardson, 23 ff., 72 

Walker’s Prairie, 2372, 50 

Wallace, Idaho, 159, 225 ff. 

Walla Walla, 13, 23, 38, 46, 50, 58, 
69; 70%. '73,.745/87,92, 98, 1175-118, 
136, 166, 182, 250 

Walla Walla-Colville trail, 73, 92, 98 

Walla Walla, river, 13; valley, 73, 
79, 85 
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Wallula, 70, 74, 98, 170 

Ward, Frederic, 124 

Wardner, Idaho, 158, 225, 226 

Wardner, Jim, 152 ff., 172, 173, 179. 

Warfield, David, 234 

Warner, Alexander, 118, 120, 122, 128 

Warner, Mrs. Alexander, 119, 122 

Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, 162, 200-210 

Water power, 28-29, 194-95; see also 
Hydroelectric development 

Waterworks, 148-49, 164, 166 

Watson, H. W., 77 

Wells, Lemuel H., 188 

Wells, Mrs. Lemuel H., 188 

Western House, 114 

Wheaton, Frank, 113 

Whistle-Possum, Chief (Lot), 67 

White, William Augustus, 205 

Whitman College, 50 

Whitman County, 50 

Whitman, Marcus, 35, 38, 42, 44, 45, 


73 
Whitman, Mrs. Marcus, 39, 45 
Whitman mission, see Waiilatpu 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, 230 
Willamette Valley, 47, 69, 1o1 
Willard, Frances E., 189, 214 
William Three Mountain, 67 
Wilson, Woodrow, 212, 253, 256 
Windsor House, 125, 162, 198 
Winnipeg (Red River settlement), 
26, 52 5 
Winston, Jeannie Opera Co., 191, 196 
Women’s organizations: first, 38-39; 
later, 162, 189, 214, 232-33; see 
also Equal suffrage 
Wool, John, 60 
Wright, George, 49, 62, 63 


Yakima Indians, 49, 58, 59 
Yeaton, Cyrus F., 101, 106, 109, 130 
Ycaton, Mrs. Cyrus F., 102 
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